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OXBER 

By ORBSE AGNUS 



THE DAILY TELEGRAPH tayti— *'/«« Ostbtr is • goniindy 
strong pfeoe of work. l€r. Agnus lias achieved s remsrkaUe tssk. • 
* Jan Oxber ' is a very striking character, and his tragic story is told 
with unforced pathoa and oneiaggerated truth. . . . and oootains 
an absolutely daadcal inttan5>f of unconscious rustic humour. Better 
than anything of the kind which has appeared for a long timet /mi 
Oxber deserves a very notable success.'* 

THE SPECTATOR says .^" The author is one of our ablest 
interpreters of rural manners. This is a vigorous and well-told nar* 
rative. hifi^hly interesting, while the volume closes on a note of robust 
and genial humour." 

f THE DAILY CHRONICLE says i— " As powerful and pathetic 

a piece of work as the most exacting critic could demand. It is terse* 
dramatic and finely restrained, fan Oxber is a fine story tdd with 
a directness and simplicity that stamp its author an artist of no mean 
stature. We warmly congratulate lur. Orme Agnus and his readers, 
who we hope will be many.** 

THE OUTLOOK says:— "Mr. Agnus's Wessex is a good deal 
more cheerful and humoursome than the Wessex of Mr. Htfdy. Mr. 
Agnus, in fact, has looked on Wessex with a twinkle in his eye, instead 
ofwith sighs.'* 

THE DAILY EXPRESS says*—** A very powerful story. . . • 
Mr. Agnus has used such vigour and tendemeia that he has produced 
a very beautiful, thou^ tragic, story." 

LITERATURE says ^— ** Orme Agnus's people are real flesh and 
blood. Without disrespect to this author, or to Mr. Thomas Hardy, 
this wen-told vital tale may be said to strongly remind one of the 
work of the writer of Under the Greenwood Tree. Jan Oxber should 
be widely read." 

THE LIVERPOOL POST says :— '* It would be difficult to name 
a more humanly interesting novel than Jan Oxber.** 

THE LITERARY WORLD says^-"We venture to prophesy 
that the author of this book will be one amonff the number— it may 
be a small number— of the crowd of present-ofay novelists who wiD 
do good work and win an honourable name. There are few scenes 
in modem fiction more moving and more instinct with power than 
that where Ruth is dying." 

THE MANCHESTER COURIER says .— *7af» Oxber is jbl patheUc 
and powerfullv-written story. In some respects we are remmded of 
A dam Bede. Qualities of a hieh order are shown by the writer through* 
out, and all lovers of country me and manners will enjoy the volume.'* 



ZIKE MOULDOM 

By ORME AGNUS 



THE DUNDEE ADVERTISER tays i— *' Wroa«^t by the pea of 
A master. On every page of the book is found the hnprint of genius." 

THE MORNING LEADER says :—" A story fuU of pathos, with 
no suspicion of artificiality." 

THE CHURCHWOMAN says:— «*A pathetic and lurid tale of 
north country life ; one of the most striking things that we have seen 
for a long while, a tale that it is difficult to overpraise. The writer 
belongs to the school of Kipling, but his work is pitched in a some- 
what loftier key." 

THE WESTERN MAIL says t— "A pleasant, exciting and ro- 
mantic story written in language that gratifies senses as wdl as con- 
vinces the critical faculty." 

THE WESTERN MORNING NEWS says:— "We are accus- 
tomed to look for good work from this writer, and his new volume of 
stories is no whit inferior in power and dranutic interest to those that 
have preceded it. Zilu Mouldom is ons op the most bsautipul 
STORiBS IN MODERN LITERATURE — ^its vsrlous phascs are limned with 
a master hand. Makes one gulp as one reads. We prophesy that 
this book iriU hold and attract its readers eaually as its author s Jan 
Oxber has done, which is saying not a little.'* 

THE BOOKMAN says : — " No amount of prejudice could blind 
any one to the rare artistic qualities of his work. Delightfully hum- 
orous, powerfully and affecungly written. Zilu Mouutam is, in its 
way, a masterpiece. The characters are strongly individualized, and 
the whole stcry is instinct with most poignant pathos, and an iire- 
sistiUy human appeaL" 

THE PALL MALL GAZETTE savs :— " Mr. Agnus has pro- 
duced a veritable love idyll, very affectmg in its simple realism and 
the poignant pathos of its climax." 

THE COURT CIRCULAR says »— " Orme Agnus does for English 
rustic life what Bfr. Barrie does for Scotland." 



THE SPECTATOR says : — ' Orme Agnus paints his rough char- 
acters with a robust and vigorous brush. He has caught the humour 
as well as the pathos and the hardness of their lives. His men are 
excellently human." 

THE LADIES* PICTORIAL says :— " The regenerating power of 
a pure and steadfast love has never been better exemplified than in 
his touching story." 

THE BIRMINGHAM POST says :— " Mr. Onne Agnus has 'done 
much good work* but we question whether he has written anything 
finer than Z^ Mouldom." 



Love in Our Village 

By ORME AGNUS 



THE DUNDEE ADVERTISER sa78^-*« BeautifuU^ pictur- 
esque, and rmlete with a warm and sweet sentiment that is singularly 
refreshing. Nothing ooold well be more delightful than the love 
passages between Polly and Jim. The situatioos seem invested with 
snnshme and fragrance. A book that admirably sets forth rustic 
leding and surroimdings.** 

THE NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE says — " Mr. Thomas Hardy 
has found, in the author who writes as * Onne Agnus/ a very notable 
rival as the chronicler of the life of Wessez. Orme Agnus has an eye 
for out-of-the-way humorous character which Mr. Hardy has not, or 
at least does not use. Jan Oxber stamped Orme Agnus as a new power 
in English fiction and En^^ish humour, and the present volume will 
enhance the author's reputation. This little Dorsetshire village may 
some day — who knows? — ^become a centre of general interest, not 
less attractive than Thrums itself.*' 

THE IRISH TIMES says :— " There is a freshness and buoyancy 
about the stvle of Mr. Orme Agnus which is very attractive. Among 
the schocl of contemporary novelists who have elected to choose thefr 
subjects from amidst the simplidty and lowliness of rustic life he is 
entitled to a foremost place. His characters are real, and whether 
with kindly touch he lifts the veil from the sorrows of his.villagers or 
enters with keenest sense of humour into the lighter aspects ot rural 
life, he is always sympathetic" 

THE CHRISTIAN WORLD says i— '* Very refreshing and rsttlnl 
in their homely simplicity are these stories, rull of tender grace and 
charm, and there is, withal, a touch of humour, and much more than 
a touch of pathos. Orme Agnus is certainly a writer of more'' than 
ordinary ability, and his realkm has none of the coarseness which hat 
grown to be associated with much of the work of the realistic schooL** 

THE ATHENMUM says :— " The sentimental side of the Dorset- 
shire peasant Mr. Orme A^us handles with an admirable lightness of 
touch and a happy combination of the real pathos and humour, and 
his use of the dialect and local colouring is excellent. It is as unneces- 
sary as it is odious to compare his work with that of Mr. Hardy, since 
they treat the same subjects upon such totally different lines ; but it is 
pleasant to find that so characteristic a county as Dorset has more 
than one able chronicler.** 

THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOUR says:— "/«» Oxber revealed 
a writer of marked individuality, and a master chronicler of English 
village Ufe. Of these sketches it may be said thev are the first really 
successful attempt to do for English village life what Barrie has done 
for the same dass in Scotland. Delightful humour, ^^enuine pathos, 
and a fine artistic gift of characterization combined with sincere faith 
makes this book a notable contribution to healthy fiction.** 
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SARAH TULDON 

By ORME AGNUS 



THE MORNING LEADER says :— " Sanh Tuldon should Uve. 
There is no character in recent ficuon drawn with such strength and 
vitality as this Dorsetshire peasant girl whom ' Orxne Agnus ' has 
made the heroine of his latest book.*^ 

THE SCOTSMAN says :— " In this undoubtedly clever and 
spirited sketch of country Ule in the neighbouring kingdom Mr. Agnus 
has eaualled, if not surpassed, his prior works, Jan Oxber and Zihe 
Moulaom. The story breathes of the soil, and is most fresh and naif." 

LLOYDS WEEKLY says : — " Sarah is, indeed, a superb creation* 
full of sound common-sense, which she applies in humourously telling 
wa3m, and her evolution from pure selfishness to a higher, better life 
of self-sacxifioe to others is told in masterly fashion. Humour and 
pathos are deftly mine^ throughout the narrative, while some of 
the episodes are powerfully dramatic Altogether it is a deeply 
fascinating book, and one that is bound to materially enhance its 
authors reputation.*' 



** 



THE DAILY NEWS says:— '* Once asain the author of Jan 
Oxber and Lots in our Village has essayed the task of portraying 
Wessez life, this time with more notable success. The humour and the 
feding are unique, with a quality unlike that of other books in Uiis 
dass of literature. It resembles Mr. Thomas Hardy's work in pre- 
senting the dialect and rustic characters of a Wessez village, but the 
plan aind the spirit are the author's own. The book is full of delicate 
bumour from oeginning to end." 

THE SPECTATOR says :— " The story of Sarah Tuldon is a great 
achievement. We have spoken with respect, even with admiration, 
of ' Orme Agnus's ' work on former occasions ; his latest book desorvei 
still higher praise : in vigour, in subtle study of character, in whole 
someness of tone, it stands high in its dass, the fiction of rural life." 

THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS says .—" When f 
writes of Sarah Tuldon in her own poor home, of Sarah with her ruf 
lover, or of the same shrewish maid when she hoodwinks the yo' 
Squire, or pursues her elderly runaway bridegroom on horse? 
through the snow, Mr. Agnus is the man after our own heart, hi« 
inimitable self. In his own presentments of the Wessez pei 
glowing and throbbing as these are with life and colour, he h 
equal." 
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•' He led her gently and unresistingly down the 
bye road." (Page iS^-) 
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CHAPTER I 

A MOURNERS* TEA-PARTY 

TO our West Country mind there is nothing that 
reveals character so much as the way in which 
we bury our dead, and there are persons living 
among us under a doud that will never lift, who 
had led blameless Uves until a funeral came to 
reveal unsuspected moral blots. 

The old woman had been buried with a decency 
that, under the circumstances, was very satis- 
factory to all the mourners, and they had returned 
to the Uttle mud cottage, so sdUuring to the 
eyes of stray artists, to take tea and discuss the 
future. Ezra, the bereaved husband, sat down 
in silence in the big chair in the chimney-comer, 
and testily declined insistent invitations to take a 
cup of tea. There had been neither son nor daugh- 
ter to follow the mother to the churchyard ; their 
two sons, long years ago, had wandered away to 
seek fortunes outside their own coimtry, and the 
soUtary cottage in a nook in the hills had never 
seen them again. If it had not been for the three 
couples of nephews and nieces, Ezra would have 
had to foUow his wife alone. Two of the mourners 
had remarked twice that day that it was very 
well Aimt Meg had died on Tliursday, so that the 
funeral could take place on the Sunday, and thus 
save them from inconvenience and the loss of half 
a day's work. 
They had talked over the radical change in 
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Uncle Ezra's life on their way up from the village, 
and were agreed, seeing he was by nature a 
stubborn, not to say obstinate, old man, that it 
would be their duty to set the situation before 
him as clearly as possible, for, knowing his char- 
acter, they did not think it at all likely he had 
faced the facts squarely. He was seventy-two, 
and though he was still bright-eyed and active, 
he was often laid aside by bronchitis for weeks 
together in the winter, and it was evident to all 
who knew him that he was as helpless as a derelict 
hull now Aunt Meg was gone. He had been shep- 
herd to the Pellys of Westcote Farm for forty years, 
and they made many allowances for him, but it 
could not go on mudi longer. For one thing the 
cottage where the couple Imd lived for forty years 
was more than half a mile away from the nearest 
neighbour, and it was impossible that he could live 
alone and be his own housekeeper, especially in 
winter. They had all expected that Aimt Meg would 
outlast him, so strong and vigorous she had always 
been, but a chill had brought about compUcations, 
and the hale and active old woman, who was four 
years younger than her husband, had succumbed 
after less than a week's illness. They all felt 
sorry for Uncle Ezra, poor man. but in their station 
of life, with a dozen shillings or little more a week 
to live upon, such things had to be faced. To go 
on working as long as health and strength remained, 
and to trust to Providence for what might come 
afterwards, was the common run of life. Some 
were so fortunate as to die when the natural force 
began to ebb, and then they were neither a biurden 
to their friends nor a charge to the parish. 

The trivial gossip at the table had ceased, and 
they looked meaningly at each other and then at 
the disconsolate figiure in the comer as a sign that 
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it was now time to speak to him. For a minute 
there was silence, and then Jinny Salworthy broke 
it. She was a woman of forty-one, with some of 
her youthful freshness left. She did not beUeve, 
was her favourite remark, in taking things too 
serious ; enjoy yourself while you can, was her 
idea, and she meant to follow it. 

"Pore Ant Meg!" said Jinny. "I did never 
expect Ant Meg to go suddint. She looked as 
though she med have a good many days avore her. 
It makes one think when folks you know well, and 
'specially your own relations, go off suddint." 

" It do that," said Hannah Throop, who was 
forty-three, a tall woman with a sallow com- 
plexion. " I cain't help thinken what pore Uncle 
here be gwain to do. What do 'ee think of doen, 
uncle ? " 

" Eh ? " asked the old man, looking up. 

*^ What do 'ee think of doen, uncle ? asked 
Tom Throop. " It have put 'ee in a hole, as we 
well know." 

Ezra looked at them sourly for a moment. " I 
be gwain on liven, I do expect," he remarked, as 
he turned his faice to the fire again. 

*• I — we do hope so," said Throop ; " but " 

** You can't hve here all alone, pore man," put 
in Jinny Salworthy. " What be you gwain to do 
when the winter do come and you're laid up same 
as avore ? " 

" Now do 'ee look here, irnde," said Mrs. Witha- 
comb, who was ten years older than the other 
women, a stout, dear-skinned woman with grey 
hair, who interpreted diplomacy as deceit, and 
would have none of it. " We be all sorry for 'ee, 
just about, look see, and if we could help 'ee we j 

would, but you do know well enough we cain't. j 

Do 'ee try to make up your mind to gwain in the 1 
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House straightaway. You ha' worked hard all 
your days, and 'tis time you had a rest.'* 

*'I baint gwain in the House, look zee," said 
the old man firmly» still staring in the fire. 

^*I know you'd say so, uncle, but you must 
bring your mind to it. You've no children to 
help 'ee, and even if you had they couldn' afford 
to kip 'ee. Mark's ant and uncle be in the House, 
as you do know." 

" And my father and mother was till they died," 
said Tom Throop. " None of we like oiu: folks to 
come to it, but 'tis very like all here will ha' to 
come to it, if we don't die avore I don't expect 
nothen diffrent, look see, imde. When you're 
wold, and your health and strength be gone, what 
else be there ? Your children will ha' fam'lies of 
their own to pervide for." 

" I wish you'd make up your mind to it, imcle, 
at oncet," said George Salworthy, a big, heavy, 
good-humoured man. "' It will kill 'ee to live alone 
ayter liven with Ant Meg so long. You couldn' 
get along be yourself nohow." 

Ezra made no reply, and Mrs. Throop tried her 
hand. ** It baint nearly so bad as you'd think 
for, unde. Mrs. Joyner was teUen I only last 
wik how much her mother Uked it, ayter been 
dead set agen it at vust. Why, she had port wine 
and aigs and beef tea when she waddn' feelen very 
well, and everybody was so kind it seemed reel 
nice, she did say, and she felt very thankful she 
was somewhere where one was looked ayter prapper." 

Still the old man made no reply. 

" Well, what do 'ee think about it, imcle ? " 
asked Mrs. Salworthy after another pause. 

" I ha' said I be gwain to stay here," he answered 
with sour impatience. **I'll get along zo weU as 
I can zo long as I can." 
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" 'Tis very foolish of *ee, unde," said Bfrs. Witha- 
comb. *' But there ! if you be so set on it we must 
leave 'ee to please yourself, I s'pose Only I do 
hope for your own sake you'll bring your mind to 
it avore the wik be out. Even if you was liven all 
alone in Winthorp we shouldn' feel easy about 'ee, 
but out here witiii not a soul to speak to, nor a 
neighbour to gi'e 'ee a helpen hand, it do make we 
all feel uneasy." 

The old man made no reply, and Mark Witha- 
comb shook his head at the others as a sign that 
it was best not to pursue the subject any further 
for the present. Tliey chatted on other matters 
for a little time, and then all rose to go. 

** Would 'ee Uke to come and slip at our house 
to-night, unde ?" asked Withacomb, who was 
impressed by the forlorn figure. "It'll be very 
londy for 'ee to-night, look see." 

" Thank 'ee, 1*11 manage," was the reply. 

" Wdl, if you won't, so long," said Withacomb, 
and the others bade him good-night. 

" I wish he waddn' so pig-head^ about it," said 
Mrs. Salworthy. "How can he get along there, 
alone? " 

" Oh, leave him alone for a bit, and he'P see the 
sense of it," remarked her brother, Tom Throop, 
" It baint nice for any of us to think of the House, 
but what can he do ? He'll bring his mind to it 
avore long, Fd 'low." 

" I can't abide to think of him liven there all by 
hisself, said Mark Withacomb. "Pity he isn' 
a dozen year younger, and he med get a wife 
agen." 

"Well, we cain't do nothen now," said Mrs. 
Salworthy. " Nex' Sunday or the Sunday ayter 
we'd better go agen and talk to him. He'll see 
sense better then." 
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Meanwhile the old man sat where they had left 
him, gazing into the dying fire. His wife's illness 
and death had come so suddenly and unexpectedly 
that he had been living in a haze, in which it was 
impossible to think dearly. But now with the 
coffin out of the house, and the mourners gone, 
with their unkindly grasp of actualities, his loss 
and all it meant was brought near to him. 

It had never entered into his mind when he had 
looked forward into the futiure that he might be 
left on the ocean with his rudder gone, a hdpless, 
wifdess dd man. It was appalling to enter a new 
world at his age with the memories of the old still 
poignant. If he had been called upon to give his 
opinion he would have called hinisdf a religious 
man, seeing that he did not drink, and only swore 
at rare intervals when much irritated, and when 
his master spoke to him about it, went to church 
occasionally. But as a matter of fact his religion 
had had no vital influence on his life, and he never 
thought of seeking Divine consolation and hdp in 
his bereavement and its attendant troubles. A 
big family Bible lay on the shdf beside the fire- 
place, but he could not read it, and the book had 
never had any gradous tidings for him. In short, 
he had neither faith nor hope ; Meg was dead and 
gone, and life, as he had concdved it, had come 
to an end, and he was called upon to niake a fresh 
start. 

A mile away was the hamlet of Pondside. He 
might, with his master's consent, leave the cottage 
and take lodgings there with the Brices or Thomp- 
sons, if they would have him, but he meant to hve 
in the cottage, that had been his home for forty 
years, as long as he could. In his depression he 
wish^ winter was at hand. With that might 
come his usual attack of bronchitis, and he might 
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die. If he had the riches of his master life would 
be no more tolerable to him with M^ gone. He 
went to bed very early to forget his burden in sleep. 

The Salworth)^, Throops, and Withacombs were 
three as commonplace fsunilies as could be found 
among the rustic poor anywhere. They had no 
claims to distinction in the village, either on account 
of their position or physical characteristics, 
their vices or their virtues. They were, until one 
evening in early May, a fortnight after tiiie funeral, 
when tiie bereaved husband walked into Winthorp, 
a simple, kindly folk of the peasant class, with few 
aspirations, living their frugal, humdrum life 
happily, contentedly, and cheerfully. Their in- 
comes were small, and left no margin for even minor 
extravagances; but happiness does not depend 
on the amount of the weekly income, and it is sur- 
prising how many luxuries can cheerfully be dis- 
pensed with if one has never been accustomed to 
them. As long as labour was in demand, and 
illness did not come to incapacitate, and there was 
sufficient boiled bacon and potatoes on the table, 
existence was not only tolerable, but enjoyable. 
It is probable that if Ezra had not walked into 
Winthorp that evening there would have been 
nottiing in thdr lives that would have deserved 
record ; they would have lived and died as thou- 
sands of their fellows, happy in having no history, 
which, after all, is not ignoble living. Many of 
us are to the eyes of the world simple and common- 
place because circumstance has never called us 
out of the rut ; our hearts, hke sleeping volcanoes, 
have never been stirred with passion, noble or 
base, and many men have lived and died with the 
wild beasts that have their lair in the heart of 
him never roused from their sleep. 



CHAPTER II 

THE RUMOUR OF WEALTH 

WINTHORP is justly caUeda charming viUage 
by those who visit it, but it has no reputation 
as a show village. The stranger, passing along the 
high road to or from the county town, would not 
imagine that the bye-road at the Black Bear comer 
was the b^inning of a village street, for, save for 
the inn on the highway, all that can be seen is the 
roof of the schoolhouse among the trees. Winthorp 
is practically one straggling street ; there are a few 
fanners' houses across the fields, and a few cottages 
here and there are reached by narrow lanes, but 
by the time one has walked from the inn to the 
parsonage dose by the Uttle ivied chiurch one has 
seen Winthorp. By the church the road divides, 
but by either route one begins to mount towards 
the Downs on the way to Lulmouth and the 
fishing hamlets and coastguard stations on the 
coast. The road to the left passes the hamlet of 
Pondside. Winthorp is hidden, but it is . not 
remote ; true, the railway station is three miles 
away but the highway to the town is dose at hand, 
and the inhabitant of Winthorp who finds life dull 
has but to saunter to the Black Bear comer, and 
there he can^see the stream of Ufe go by, and can 
call a cheery greeting or bandy a jest with the 
passers-by. The Black Bear on smnmer evenings 
is a favourite rendezvous^ not so much because of 
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the quality of its liquors, but because its windows 
look out on the rest of the world. 

Although the first week of May» it was a lovely 
warm evening, and Winthorp in the sunshine and 
still air, with the foliage almost unfolded, seemed 
a delightful haven of rest and contentment. But 
old Ezra Speek, who was coming slowly down the 
slope by the church, had no eyes for the beauty 
of the spot. He had seen it many times, and, 
moreover, he had no eyes for the picturesque. His 
wife had been dead a fortnight, and he had not got 
over the feeling yet that it was a temporary trial and 
the old relations would be miraculously restored. 
He nodded and spoke to those he met, but he did 
not stop for a chat as usual, and those he passed 
remarked that **wold Ez be looken rough, pore 
wold man ! " 

He hesitated a moment as he passed the little 
lane in which was Withacomb's cottage, he looked 
curiously at Throop's open door, but saw no one, 
and passed on till he came to Salworth/s. Bfrs. 
Salworthy was sitting on the doorstep, resting after 
the fatigues of wa^bdng-day. Jinny foimd more 
time for leisure than many of her neighbours, but 
they agreed that she ** made work fly ** when she 
was at it. It was her boast that when she was at 
work she did work, and she had no patience with 
those who were at it all day, and part of the night 
too, and yet did not keep their houses as neat and 
decent as hers. She could get her washing done 
while other women were engaged in preliminaries, 
and she cleaned up her house whUe more languid 
housewives were considering what to do next. 
Some of her less energetic neighbours, when she 
was held up to them as an example, complained 
that most of her work, like everything done in a 
hurry, was none too well done, that her linen 
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was not as snow-white as it could have been, and 
in cleaning she had no great respect for dark and 
unnoticed comers, and that she worked too much by 
fits and starts, allowing things to get disordered 
or dirty, and then remedying matters with excess 
of 2eal. 

' She expressed her surprise by uplifted hands 
when she saw Ezra open the garden-gate. " Why, 
Unde Ez,** she cried, " what do bring you here at 
thease time of night ? Why, *tis your bed-time ! " 

" *Tis as a regular thing, do'ee zee. Jinny, but I'd 
somethen partider to do," said the old man, lean- 
ing against the rickety porch. 

Mrs. Salworthy rose up. **Be you comen in, 
unde ? How be you getten on ? Jarge said he 
fdt sorry for 'ee when he was up to see 'ee last 
Sunday. You don't like it, liven alone, if you say 
what you fed.'* 

" 'Tis the next best thing to befin with she," by 
which he meant his dead wife. " Be Jarge in ? " 

" No, he baint ; he went to his *lotment ayter 
tea, but I guess he have gone to the Black Bear by 
thease." 

" Do you know when he'll be in, Jinny ? " 

" No, I don't, unde ; maybe not for a hower or 
more. Did you want to see him ? " 

" Ees, I wanted to see en partider, look zee." 

*' What about, unde ? I can tdl him when he 
do come in, look see." 

"Oh, it be about summat partider, look zee. 
Jarge be un I can trust, do 'ee zee." 

Mrs. Salworthy was interested. "What be it, 
Unde Ez ? I'll tell him when he do come in. 
Why don't you come inside and set down for a 
mmit ? " 

The old man hesitated. "I don't know if I 
hadn' better step down the road and see Jarge. 
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Only I don't want to tell me business avore other 
volks^' 

" Of course not, Unde Ez. There ! do 'ee step 
in and tell I, and TUtell Jarge theminit I do see 
him/' 

The old man stood irresolute without speaking. 
It was evident he was reluctant to make any one 
but Salworthy his confidant, and Mrs Salworthy's 
curiosity was fully aroused. She felt sure it was 
to announce that he had discovered that he could 
no longer live alone, and was going into the Union. 
Perhaps he meant to make over lus few articles of 
furniture to her husband. 

** I'll tell him safe and sure, unde," she said 
again. 

" Let — ^let we get inside then," he said, and fol- 
lowed Mrs. Salworthy indoors. He sat down and 
looked around, as if to convince himself there were 
no eavesdroppers, and spoke hesitatingly. ** Well, 
do 'ee zee. Jinny, 'tis about a book." 

" A book ! " cried Mrs. Salworthy, with a laugh 
she could not repress. 

"Ees," said Ezra, "a book I — I lost one day 
thease wik. Do'ee zee, I thought Jarge med ha' 
beared if anybody had picked up a book." 

Jinny still laughed. "Why, Unde Ez," she 
cned, "I never knowed you troubled about 
books. I be sure Jarge ha' never beared about a 
book been found, or he'd ha' named it. Did you 
ha' your name in it ? " 

"Ees, it had me name inside, and," speaking 
with some heat, "anybody kippen it mil find 
theiisdves in trouble. It be mine, and baint 
nothen to nobody." 

" Be it your Bible, unde ? " asked Mrs. Sal- 
worthy with real amusement. 

" No, it baint." 
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" Well, what sart of a book be it ? '' 

" Tiddn* a gurt book in size, do *ee zee ; in f ack 
'tis quite a little iin. It be about zo long and zo 
wide and zo thick," marking out the size with his 
finger. " There be only writen in it, and anybody 
kippen it will find theirsdves in jail, pretty quick, 
I can tell *ee," he added in a fierce tone. 

" You do puzzle I just about, Uncle Ez. What 
do make you set so much store on a little writen- 
book?" 

Ezra looked into her curious face, then looked 
at the wall, smiled in a fooUsh manner as his gaze 
wandered round the room, and again looked at 
Jinny with deep cunning in his eyes. " You won't 
mention it to nobody but Jarge if I tell 'ee ? " 

" You can be sure I won't, imcle." 

" Well," he said very slowly, " do 'ee zee, His 
my — ^my — ^my bank-book, and I be troubled about 
it." 

Jinny stared at him with Ups wide apart. 

What ? " she cried in a tone of increduUty. 
Not so loud. Jinny," whispered the old man ; 
" I don't want everybody to hear, do 'ee zee." 

" Your bank-book. Uncle Ez ? " she asked in a 
lower tone. " Why, what be you doen with a bank- 
book ? We didn' know — we never thought you 
had any money in the bank." 

" We didn' go tellen nobody, Meg and me," was 
Ezra's reply, with a chuckle. " There was no call, 
do 'ee zee." 

"No, of course not," replied Mrs. Salworthy, 
who was rather bewildered and a Uttle incredulous 
still. 

" You'll be sure to ask Jarge ? " inquired Ezra, 
after a pause. 

" I wUl, unde. Why, how did you come to have 
money to put in the bank, uncle ? " 
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** Oh, we didn' spend all we got, look zee. We 
wasn' the zart to make too vree with what we had. 
One never do know when one may want it, I'd 
now." 

** No, to be sure,*' said Jinny, not yet recovered 
from the shock. '^ No, to be sure, Unde Ez. . . . 
YouVe laid by a goodish lump, I expect, if youVe 
been saven all these years." 

" Um ! " said the old man, " not what passon or 
maister 'ould call a gurt vortun, Td 'low, but I be 
well content." 

" Be it in the Post Office, uncle ? " 

Ezra snorted. "Post Office! They won't let 

'ee kip more'n a hunderd pound in But there ! 

'tis nobody's business, and nobody would ha' 
known nothen if I could ha' foimd thik book meself . 
I haven' bin able to slip all night." 

** Tou do surprise I, uncle, just about. None of 
we never guessed " 

" We didn' mean 'ee to " 

" That you had money laid by. You couldn* ha' 
saved all that, I'd 'low. You must ha' had help." 

Ezra looked at her with his glance of cunning. 

We had vriends, do 'ee zee. Jinny. Well, I'll he 
gwain, vor I want to get back in daylight zo's to 
look vor it on the way agen. You'll be sure to let 
I know at once if anybody do find it ? " 

" Ees, of course I will, Uncle Ez. How did you 
come to lose it ? " 

" I — I walked in last night to see a soul or two, 
it been zo lonely, and just when I got past the 
church I felt in me pocket, and thik book waddn' 
there. I must ha' dropped it, look zee, when I took 
off me coat on the way, to zee what was hurten me 
back. I turned back thik minit and looked all the 
way, but I couldn' vind it. I couldn' ^p a wink, 
and I don't think I shall to-night if I don't find it." 
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"I be sorry, unde, and I do hope you'll find 
it." 

" 'Twill make I rough (ill) if I don't vind it zoon. 
I can't dip till it be found. Well, Til git back 
while 'tis daylight. Good-night to 'ee. Jinny." 

" Good-night, uncle. I do hope you med find it 
on your way back." 

She walked slowly to the garden-gate to watch 
Ezra's bent figure as he shambled up the road. 
" Well, I never ! " she exclaimed, when he was out 
of sight, and repeated the ejaculation at intervak. 
It seemed impossible that the old man could really 
have money, and perhaps he was, as she had 
thought when first he mentioned his loss, becoming 
chilcUsh. But it was impossible to ding to that 
idea with further reflection. He would not have 
come in so troubled a manner looking for his bank 
book if he had not lost it, and she remembered that 
he had told her nothing that she had not dragged 
from him. It was all in accordance with his sly 
nature. " The two wold foxes ! " she exclaimed, 
referring to Ezra and his dead wife. Unde Ezra 
with money in the bank ! It was so surprising that 
she laughed again, and she thought how astonished 
her husband and relations would be. 

She leaned on the garden-gate for a few minutes, 
then went up the road a little way to the cottage 
of her brother, Tom Throop. She knew Tom would 
not be in, but it was her sister-in-law she wanted 
to surprise. Mrs. Throop was ironing, and was hot 
and irritable. "Nearly finished, Hannah, I see. 
I could ha' gi'en 'ee a hand if you'd sent across. 
Who do 'ee think I had in a minit or two ago ? " 

"I'm sure I don't know," said Hannah un- 
gradously. 

" Well, 'twas Unde Ez. He wanted to see Jarge 
very partider, and you'd never guess what about." 
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** Be somebody taken him in ? '' asked Hannah, 
as the most unlikely guess. 

" If you guessed from now to next wik you 
wouldn' guess right, my dear. He came up to I 
in a troubled sart of way and said he wanted to see 
Jarge partider. I said he waddn' in, but I could tell 
him. He said it was somethen very partider, and 
he wouldn' tell I for ever so long, though I kept 
asken him. At last he let it out that it was a book 
he was looken for. I laughed at the idea of Unde 
Ezra worryen 'bout a book, but he was almost 
ready to cry he was so upset, and did say quite 
fierce 'twould be jail for any one kippen it. I had 
to kip on asken what sart of a book, and at last he 
told— and what sart should 'ee think now ? " with 
a dramatic pause. 

"I couldn' guess," said Hannah. "I never 
seed any book at Unde Ez's save thik wold Bible 
with the funny pictiures in that was Ant Meg's 
mother's." 

" You can guess if I waddn' struck in a heap," 
returned Mrs. Salworthy, ^^when he said, Uke as 
'twas drawen a tooth out, * 'Tis my bank-book I ha* 
lost.' " 

ICrs. Throop's stare of amazement gave Mrs. 
Salworthy much enjojmient. " Bank-book ! " she 
ejaculated. " What do 'ee mean, Jin ? " 

*^ Bank-book, be the word, and you can guess if 
I was thunderstruck. A ter'ble state he was in 'cos 
he'd lost it." 

Hannah had been holding her iron, but now she 
put it on the stand and sat down. " I cain't believe 
Unde Ez ha' got any money to ha' a bank-book 
for," she said. 

" You wait," said Jinny : " I said I didn' know 
he'd got any money saved, and he said he and 
Ant Mog didn' go tellen everybody. I asked if 
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*twas in the Post Office bank, and what do 'ee think 
he said to that ? What would you think now ? " 

Mrs. Throop shook her head — the matter was 
beyond further speculation. 

" He said, * No, 'cos they didn' let 'ee have more'n 
a hunderd pound in the Post Office,' and then he 
stopped, and you could see he wished he'd bitten 
his tongue afore he let that out. Not in the Post 
Office f *cos you couldn^ have moreen a hunderd pound 
in. It gi'es I the headache to think about it." 

" It be reel surprisen," returned Hannah. " So 
surprisen I can't take it in altogeder." 

" Surprisen ? 'Tis a mystery — there ! I did 
say I didn' see how they two could ha' saved money 
— they must have had friends, and he said, * Ees, 
very kind friends.' I didn' ask who they be, for 
I could see he wouldn' tell no more." 

Mrs. Throop folded her arms and stared hard at 
Jinny. " He was — was sober, I s'pose ? " she 
asked at last. 

" Come now ! you never seed Uncle Ez the worse 
for drink yet, unless it be harvest-time, or some- 
body had been treaten him. So sober as a judge, 
but ter'ble imeasy in his mind. 'Twaddn' so much, 
it did zim to I, becos the book was lost, but becos 
anybody who f oimd it would know how much he 
had in. You can take your oath he would never 
ha' told nothen to we if he hadn' lost it, 'Twas 
like drawen a tooth to get anythen out of him. We 
should never ha' known till he was in his coffin, 
and p'raps not then,that we had a gurt rich relation," 
and Jinny laughed. 

Mrs. Throop sat silent for a minute, then rose 
and took up her iron with feverish energy. " Look 
see, Jin, how could it be ? If they'd lived on a loaf 
a wik they couldn' ha' saved all that, and who be 
there to leave 'em money or g'ie 'em money ? " 
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" It don't surprise you any more than it sur- 
prised I, I*d 'low. ril tell 'ee what have come into 
my mind while IVe been tellen 'ee. It do strike 
I that one of the bwoys that went away either sent 
'em the money, or died and it came to 'em thik 
way. One went to Ameriky, and you can make a 
fortun in no time in Ameriky. Lou Will's brother 
did, look zee." 

**But both of 'em alius declared the/d never 
beared anythen of the bwoys, and Ant Meg alius 
allowed they was dead long ago." 

" If," said Jinny, " if one of they bwoys left 'em 
money they wouldn' say nothen about it, look 
zee. They ha' kep' it to theirselves all these 3^rs, 
and we have only found it out by accident, as 
'twere. And 'tis my beUef that 'tis no little fortun, 
look zee, or he wouldn' ha' said that about the 
Post Office. I don't believe in me own mind from 
hearen him talk that if you do say five hunderd 
you do say enough." 

Mrs. Throop Ufted her hands to express her 
hopeless lack of comprehension. ^^All I can say, 
'tis a marvel. Zims like what Kitty do read out 
of they story-books." 

" It took my breath away, I can tell 'ee," de- 
clared Mrs. Salworthy, pleased to see that her 
sister-in-law was as much impressed as herself. 
" It be just like both of 'em never to say a word. 
They never did tell we much, you know." 

''No," said Hannah. ''I should like to hear 
how much there really be in thik book." 

''If anybody do pick it up we shall hear, my 
dear. I shouldn' be surprised a}rter this to heiar 
he have a few houses too. I must go and tell 
Qiarlotte. I wonder he didn' call there." 

" P'raps he did, but she baint to hwome, and so 
'tis no good your gwain. She went this mamen 
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to see Mrs. Pelly to Lulmouth, and I expect Mark 
have gone to meet her." 

"Til run in in the mamen," answered Mrs. 
Salworthy, quite disappointed that there was not 
another to whom she could repeat the story. 

" Tom will open his eyes when I tell him," gaid 
Hannah. 

"And so will Jarge. Twill be news for they, 
I'd *low. ril get back and see if Jarge be in yet. 
One cain*t take it in all in a minit that we've got a 
rich relation." 

Mrs. Salworthy had to wait in great impatience 
for nearly an hour before her husband came in, and 
then she had to hold back her news until her daughter 
had gone to bed. But she was well rewarded by her 
husband's stupefaction. " Well, Til be goshed ! " 
was all he could say for some time, as Jinny pro- 
ceeded with her story in a high excited voice, 
omitting no detail that would make it convincing. 
" Instead of pityen him, look see," she said, " we 
ought to ha' looked on him as agurt rich relation, 
I'd 'low. If he do live alone, it be his own choice. 
He could kip a servant if he wanted, I'd 'low." 

" It do take one's breath away," said George, 
and then added, with a laugh, '* If it do get known 
that he be a man of money, somebody will be 
marryen him for it. We shall all be gwain to a 
wedden afore long, look zee." 

His wife also laughed. "I'll lay you can be 
sure Uncle Ez will see to that." 

" How much do 'ee reely think he have ? " asked 
George. 

" I cain't say, but summat above five hunderd 
pound," replied Mrs. Salworthy firmly. "I 
shouldn' be surprised if it was nearer one — thousand 
— ^pounds, my dear." 

" By Gosh ! " exclaimed George. 
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Do 'ee see, 'twas I he was talken to, and I. 
could read him easy, though he tried not to tell I 
more'n he could help. But I can read man or 
woman so well as any one, I'd low." 

" Nobody have found his book, my dear, or we 
should have beared about it." 

"No," rejoined Mrs. Salworthy thoughtfully, 
"unless somebody was kippen it on puppose." 

"But twouldn' be no good to 'em," objected 
George. 

" They med be waiten till he offered a few shillens 
for the finder of it, do 'ee zee. If we don't hear 
anjrthen to-morr* you'd better take a walk so far 
and see if 'tis found." 

"I'll see to-morr'," said George, and b^an to 
prepare for bed. 

The next morning, as soon as the children were 
gone to school, Mrs. Salworthy went again to 
Throop's. " You never did see a man so surprised 
as Jarge was last night. What did Tom say ? " 

" Jarge waddn' any more surprised than Tom, 
I'd 'low," said Mrs. Throop. " He laughed a lot 
about it at fust, but when he'd taken it in he said 
there was alius summat he couldn' make out 'bout 
Unde Ez and Ant Meg, and p'raps a}rter all 
'twaddn' so very surprisen." 

" I've asked Jarge to take a walk upalong thease 
evenen to see if 'tis found — if Tom have nothen 
to do he med go with him." 

" I'll mention it to him," replied Hannah. " He 
do want to get his taties hoed now the weather be 
fine, but we ought to know the rights of it. P'raps 
hell tell more to they." 

"I be gwain to tdl Charlotte," said Mrs. Sal- 
worthy. " You med so well just nm up too." 

" Wait till I've made the beds and I will," said 
Mrs. Throop, who found as much pleasure in gossip 
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as her sister-in-law. The stem moralist and the 
visiting lady is apt to condemn the working woman 
who is to be found at her neighbour's door. But 
in our villages gossip has to fulfil the place of dinners, 
parties, the theatre, and the concert-haU, and 
though as a general rule the gossiping housewife 
has malice under her tongue, tibere is not, though 
it would be difficult to convince the district visitor 
of the fact, any more scandal talked at the cottage- 
door than in the drawing-room. 

" rU gi*e 'ee a hand," said Mrs. Salworthy, and 
in a short time they were on their way to Witha- 
comb's cottage, which stood in a bye-lane near the 
church. 

Charlotte Withacomb, a stout and well-preserved 
woman, was reported to have the neatest person 
and the cleanest, primmest cottage in Winthorp. 
Less zealous neighbours said she made an idol of 
her cleanliness and neatness, and declared they 
would have found life unbearable in such an atmos- 
phere, where a chair must not be out of its place, 
and a muddy boot-mark was an ofEence. Further- 
more, they declared that if she had had children 
in the house she would have lost her finicking 
notions. But she had borne two sons, who had 
now reached manhood and had married, and those 
who knew her at twenty-five could affinn that she 
was just the same tidy woman, and that her boys 
had to keep neat and trim too. Perhaps she did 
make an idol of cleanliness, and, like other devotees, 
did not regard the feelings of others who were not 
of the faith, but it ought to be reckoned as a virtue 
in a community where poverty did not breed 
cleanliness and tidiness with any ease. 

They found Charlotte polishing the two brass 
candlesticks which adorned her mantelpiece, and 
which were perhaps her greatest treasures. They 
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had been her grandmother's, and always shone Uke 
fine gold. Every morning tiiey were polished with 
wash-leather, and the quickest way a visitor could 
find to Mrs. Withacomb's goodwill was to admire 
her candlesticks, which, while they had been in her 
possession, had never been polluted by candles. 

*^Busy as usual, I see," remarked Mrs. Sal- 
worthy as they stood on the doorstep. The remark 
was a concession, for Mrs. Salworthy demanded of 
her friends whether it was an}rthing to Charlotte's 
credit to keep her house spick and span when she 
had no one to dirty it. 

"Yes, come in,' said Charlotte placidly. She 
was a woman who did not allow herself to get dis- 
composed at trifles, and both Jinny and Hannah 
always felt that they were in the presence of a 
woman old and experienced enough to be their 
mother. 

They went inside and sat down. " You've got 
a new tablecloth, I see," remarked Mrs. Salworthy. 

"Yes, I saw it in Drake's shop in Lulmouth 
yesterday, and it took my fancy. I only put it on 
thease mamen to see how it looked. I shall kip it 
for Sundays." 

" 'Tis a beauty," said Hannah, fingering it, and 
added, with a sigh, " 'Tis very nice to have they 
sart of things, but you cain't where there be young 
mis." 

** You've so much or more'n I comen in," said 
Charlotte in the same calm tone. " If Mark went 
spenden at the Black Bear I should have to do 
without." 

** All the men baint the same as Mark, look zee," 
rejoined Hannah. "Even you wouldn' get 'em 
all to do the same as he." 

"P'raps not," returned Mrs. Withacomb. 

Mrs. Salworthy was impatient to spring her great 
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surprise on Charlotte, and cotUd wait no longer. 

" You didn' see nothen of Unde Ez, I s'pose. 
yesterday ? " 

"No," returned Mrs. Withacomb, "I didn* 
get home till ten. Was he in ? " 

''He was that, and 'twould have taken your 
breath away if you had been in," and Mrs. Sal- 
worthy told her story again. Charlotte listened 
without exclamation or conmient, merely saying, 
" Well ? " when Jinny, pausing for dramatic effect, 
looked for her to break into surprise. Mrs. Throop 
however, supplied the chorus, and Mrs. Withacomb 
was at last conversant with every detail. 

" Well, what do 'ee think of it ? " asked Mrs. 
Salworthy at last, slightly exasperated. 

" I be very glad for Uncle Ez*s sake, look zee, 
very glad. Do 'ee zee, he have been on my mind 
ever since the funeral. He haven' been, as one 
med say, a very close relation, but I couldn' bear 
the thought of he Uven there alone, and dyen 
alone, as 'twould be. I said to Mark last Sunday 
that the best thing we could do for a time was to 
have him here if he could find work close at hand. 
I didn' like the thought of it, do 'ee zee, for imcle's 
ways baint my ways by a good deal, and it would 
vex I ter'ble to see things mucky. Wold volks, 
do 'ee see, baint so clean and careful as they med 
be, especially ayter they've Uved alone from every- 
body like they two. I told Mark last Sunday 
we'd go up and tell him nex' Sunday he could come 
and Uve with we, for Mark spoke to Mr. Hyde, and 
he'd ha' taken him on at eight and six a wik. But 
now he ha' money it baint necessary, and I be glad 
for his sake. And mine too," she added, trying 
to be just. 

" I didn' know you'd that in your mind, Char- 
lotte," remarked Mrs. Salworthy. 
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"I didn' mention it, for it took days afore I 
conld bear to think of it. Mark be sorry for him, 
bnt he didn' like the thought of it ; he said I should 
put meself out ter'ble about unde's vfays, but I 
said p'raps I could make him — well, a little dif- 
f rent. But I be very glad it baint needed.** 

"He could Uve with somebody better now," 
remarked Mrs. Throop. 

" So he could," assented Mrs. Withacomb. " He 
could leave off work altogeder, and he could pay 
somebody to look ayter him prapper. If he have 
got that much he have got enough to have things 
very comfortable so long as he do live, and I shall 
ten him so." 

" You'll never persuade Unde Ez to go spenden 
in thik way," remarked Mrs. Salworthy with a 
laugh. 

"Tis very sure you won't," chimed in Mrs. 
Throop. 

** I shaU tell him 'tis his duty," said Charlotte. 
" At any rate if he don't *tis his own fault if he 
haven' no comfort." 

" Jarge and Tom be walken over thease evenen 
to see ii he have found thik book," said Mrs. Sal- 
worthy. " He was ter'ble upset *bout losen it, 
you never did see. He looked reaUy rough (ill) 
about it." 

I hope he have found it," said Mrs. Withacomb, 

and I hope Jarge and Tom will tell him what he 
ought to do. He cain't take it with him, and even 
if 'twas only a himderd pound, it'd go a long way 
to'rds kippen him so long as he be likely to five." 

" Oh, they'll talk to him, never fear," said Mrs. 
Salworthy. '' But it beats all where he could ha' 
saved all that." i 

" Tiddn* so hard to save when you don't spend 1 
vuUish," returned Mrs. Withacomb. ^ 
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Just foncy Charlotte haven it in her head to 
take Unde £z in/' remarked Mrs. Throop, when 
they had left the house. ^' I should never ha' 
thought it." 

"No; I shouldn'. It must have taken she a 
time to bring her mind to haven him in. I never 
did and never shall see what there be in haven your 
house so spick and span. If you was rich and could 
afford reely nice things, and have servants to do 
the dirty work, 'twould be very nice, but with all 
your trouble 'tis but a common house a)rter all." 

" There baint any comfort where things are kep' 
so," assented Mrs. Throop. "Tom and the chil- 
dren would go mad if I made a fuss over every 
speck of dirt, and I should like to hear anybody 
say I don't kip my house dean in reason." 



CHAPTER III 

PAYING COURT TO FORTUNE 

THAT evening Salworthy and Throop, who were 
becoming as interested as their wives in Ezra's 
fortune and as curious to learn a little concerning 
the amount of it, hurried over their tea in order to 
visit the lonely cottage near the hills. Mrs. Sal- 
worthy accompanied her husband to her brother's 
house, and with Hannah's assistance prepared the 
two men for their mission. A woman can never 
be convinced that a man has any diplomatic gifts. 

"Now mind, you two," began Jinny, "if you 
don't go the right way to work you*U make a reg'lar 
mess of it and upset the wold man so that he'll 
tell 'ee nothen and p'raps make up his mind to 
leave us nothen.^' 

Ssllworthy nodded. " Oh, we know " 

"No, you don't," interposed Hannah, "As 
Jinny do say, if you baint careful you'll make a 
reg'lar pickle of the job. Begin by sayen you 
haven' seen him for ever so long and ask how he be 
getten on.^ 

We alius do," said Throop. 

You be quiet, Tom, and listen," said Jinnv. 

Doii't begin about it straightaway, now. TaUc 
to him dree or fower minits about the weather, 
and how his taties and beans be comen on. Say 
how much better his taties be looken than yoiu3, 
and ask him to fill his pipe from yoiu* bacca." 

" Then you can say, Jarge," said Hannah, " you 
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was very sorry you waddn' in when he called, in f ack 
you was reg'lar upset when you got in and found 
he*d been wanten to see 'ee so particler." 

"Then, Tom, you say," was Jinny's addition, 
" that Jarge told 'ee about it and both of 'ee did 
know how upset he must be, and how you went 
looken about las* night ayter dark to see if you 
could find thik book anywhere, and " 

"Say," interposed Hannah, "that Jarge said, 
* Let's go, Tom, to see if imcle have found it, for he 
must be ter'ble upset. We'll look on the road 
gwain, Tom, and we med drop on it.' You tell 
him " 
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I wish, said Jinny, " you med find it and then 
we should know. If you do, come straight back 
here with it, but if you don't, say two or dree 
times you was upset for his sake, and then say, in a 
sort of off-hand way, * We was surprised you had 
money saved, uncle ' " 

" * But very glad for yom* sake, uncle '—don't 
forget that." TTiis from Hannah. 

" Don't ask in a pryen way now," commanded 
Mrs. Salworthy, " or he'll tell you nothen. " You'd 
better say, Jarge, laughen like, that Tom betted 
you that he hadn' fifty poimd saved and you'd 
betted a pint 'twas quite a hunderd. P'raps he'll 
let it out then, but if he won't gi'e 'ee an idee ayter 
tryen him two or dree ways, tell him you ought to 
know for if anythen happened to him somebody 
med steal some of it and nobody would know how 
much be gone." 

" I'll tell 'ee what to do," cried Hannah ex- 
citedly. " He be fond of a drap of whiskey. Here, 
I'll get a bottle and as you pass the Black Dog get 
a sMIlen's worth and ask him to have a drap. See 
that he have most of it and 'twill loosen his tongue. 
Put sixpence apiece t'ords it." 
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I haven' sixpence," said Throop promptly. 
Blest if / have ! " said Salworthy, making a 
pretence of feeling in all his pockets. 

" Gi'e 'em a shiUen, Han,** said Mrs. Salworthy 
impatiently, " and 1*11 pay *ee my share back.** 

Hannah got a shilling and gave to her husband. 
" Now, mind ; let him have every drap, if he will. 
Offer him a drap almost as soon as you get there. 
1*11 gi*e *ee a big bottle and when he asks *ee to 
have some you can say you had some on the way 
and don't want no more.** 

" He*ll talk then,** said Jinny ; " if you do as we 
ha' told *ee you can get it all out of him.*' 

Both men had listened in patience, contenting 
themselves for the most part with an assenting 
nod. It was well to humour one's womankind by 
allowing them to talk, especially when you had 
no intention of following the regulations laid down. 
We'll be getten along,** said Throop. 
Now, mind how you do behave,** said Jinny. 

You'll say — ** and the whole method of procedure 
was gone over again. 

We'll squeeze it out of him if he won*t tell 
us," said Salworthy with a laugh, as they left the 
house. They purdfiased the whiskey, and for some 
minutes kept a sharp look-out for the Uttle book 
that had brought so much excitement into their 
lives. 

"I say, Jarge," said Throop at last, "a drap 
of whiskey wouldn* hurt.** 

" No," said Salworthy with a laugh, " we'll take 
a mouthful." 

The mouthful was generously measured, and 
there was so little left they decided the small quan- 
tity would have Uttle effect on Uncle Ezra and 
they had better finish it. " Ayter all," said George, 
" it wouldn' be fair on the wold man, zno." 
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" No more it wouldn*," agreed Throop. " We'll 
make a tale for the women comen back/' 

They resumed their search, looking in most 
unlikely spots — ^in the ditches and hedgerows, with 
a wandering eye now and again over the hedges, 
but no book was to be seen. It was a great dis- 
appointment, for neither of them had much hope 
that Uncle Ezra would give them any idea of the 
extent of his fortime. 

They foimd him at work in his Uttle garden 
behind the cottage. He received them with a nod, 
and looked at them with head on one side and a 
cunning look in his eyes. 

" Another warm day, uncle," said Throop. 

" Ees, warmish for the time of yer," responded 
Ezra. " These taties 'ould do with a drap of rain 
though, I'd 'low." 

"Yes," said Salworthy, "a shower wouldn* 
hurt, would it, uncle ? How be finden yourself, 
uncle, now ? " 

" Much as ever, Jarge ; pretty much the same." 

" Jinny said you be in a ter'ble way last night 
'cos you'd lost yom* book, and so Tom and I walked 
over to see if you did find it." 

He went on with his work while he answered. 
" Thank 'ee, I did. Do 'ee zee, I drapped it just 
down by the holly-bush yander. It must ha' 
bin when I had it in me hand and thought I was 
putten it in me pocket, look zee. I thought I'd 
lost he vor good, but I just had another look and 
there 'twas. It was lucky, look zee," and the old 
man glanced at them again. 

" Very lucky, uncle," said both together. 

" 'Twas," rejoined Ezra, " I didn' deserve it for 
begn zo careless." 

There was a pause and then Salworthy spoke 
with a laugh. " It surprised we, just about, uncle. 
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to hear you had money put by. Didn* it, 
Tom ? •• 

" Just about," said Throop. " I was never so 
surprised in me Ufe.'' 

There was no reply from the old man, who was 
bent over his hoe, and it was difficult to be in- 
quisitorial in a sufficiently deferential manner. 

"You must ha' bin saven for a goodish time, 
uncle,** remarked Salworthy. 

" We was careful, look zee ; we had to," said 
Ezra with his side glance. 

" I don*t see how you could ha* saved all that 
Jinny spoke about,** said Throop. "Jinny said 
you did say you had friends.** 

" Zo we had.** 

" Be it that yom* bwoys sent you sununat ? ** 
asked Salworthy. 

"Where it come vrom and where it be gwain 
won*t be known zo long as I be aUve,** said Ezra 
with decision. "'Tis only a Uttle, but it be no- 
body's business but mine.** 

"No, no; quite right. Uncle Ez,*' said George 
soothingly. " It made we wonder, do *ee zee. 
What surprises I be that you ha* kept to work so 
long with all thik money.*' 

" All which money ? ** 

" Jinny did think from what you said that you 
had fower or five hundred laid by.** 

" I never told Jinny, look zee.** 

" No, Jinny guessed it from what you did say, 
do *ee zee.** 

" *Twas wrong of Jinny to mention it when we 
was talken secret,** returned the old man with his 
side-long glance. "Where should I be if it got 
known I'd saved money ? Maister Pelly 'ould 
turn I off, very like, and gi'e my job to a yoimger 
man. ' I can tell 'ee," speaking heatedly, " if you 
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gwo tellen volks I ha' money, not one penny of it 
will you ever zee, any of 'ee." 

"We shan't go tdlen about it, don't 'ee fear," 
said George. " But if I was you, uncle, I'd leave 
off work and take a place with somebody to look 
ayter 'ee and live in comfort. 'Tis wrong, look 
zee, to live here alone, anyhow." 

Ezra looked his nephew in the face. "Do 'ee 
think I ought to take a wife, Jarge ? " 

Salworthy was so taken abadc by the question 
and its tone that the old man laughed. " I waddn' 
thinken about that, unde. I know you baint 
thinken of it at your yers and Ant Meg only just 
gone." 

"She wouldn' mind if I was doen meself any 
good." 

"Jarge do mean," put in Throop, "you ought 
to go to Pondend or somewhere and take a room 
where you can be looked ayter prapper. If you 
lives here alone you'll be found dead some mamen 
when the winter comes on, with your bad chest. 
S'pose you was took bad and snow on the ground ? 
Nobody med come near 'ee for days, nor know any- 
then about it." 

" No," returned Ezra in a reflective tone, " there 
be that, of course." 

" It do want thinken about. Uncle Ez, don't it ? " 
remarked Salworthy. 

" I don't zee," rejoined Ezra in a strongly argu- 
mentative tone and addressing himself to the handle 
of the hoe, " I don't zee why I shouldn' think of 
marryen agen. 'Twouldn' trouble Meg, I'd 'low. 
A youngish and lusty woman now would look ayter 
I prapper, look zee. 'Twould be better'n gwain 
lo<%en. And 'twould be somebody to leave the 
few shillens to, look zee." 

Salworthy laughed loud and heartily, and Throop 
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joined in. " Be that what your mind do run on, 
unde? Ididn'think '' 

" Why not ? " interrupted Ezra with one of his 
sly glances. 

"There baint any then agen it, I s'pose, but I 
never thought. Have you got your eye on some 
young woman, unde ? " 

"There be two or dree wouldn' mind if they 
did know, look zee." 

"Well, look here, unde," said Salworthy seri- 
ously, " if I was you Pd put away all thought of 
taken a young wife. You'm never sure, and the 
odds be she'd neglect 'ee and make ducks and 
drakes with your money. If " 

" No, she wouldn'," returned Ezra. " She couldn* 
touch no money." 

" She med get into debt and all zarts of things. 
*Twould pay 'ee better to go into lodgens or have 
a woman to look ayter 'ee. You could turn she 
off if she didn' do ri^ht." 

" A wife be nicer, replied Ezra. 

" Well, 'tis as you Uke, unde," interposed Tom 
Throop, " but, as Jarge do say, you'll make a gurt 
mistake very like." 

" I baint too wold to manage a wife, look zee," 
chuckled Ezra, and went on with his hoeing. 

We'll be getten back, unde," said Salworthy. 

We all be glad you found your bank-book." 

" Don't 'ee go talken about it, now, Jarge, and 
don't let the women talk about it." 

" All right, uncle, we won't," said Salworthy, and 
they left him. The old man chuckled to himself 
as he paused in his work to watch them down the 
road. 

" What do 'ee make of it, Jarge ? " asked 
Throop. 

" 'Bout him getten married agen, do 'ee mean ? " 
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Throop nodded. 

" I shouldn' wonder if he have it in his mind. 
It do zim to I, thinken it over, that be why he 
wouldn' listen 'bout gwain into the House. But 
the money beats I. Somebody must ha' left it to 
'em ; he couldn' ha' saved it." 

Mrs. Salworthy was waiting in Throop's when the 
delegates arrived to present their report. " Well," 
she asked, " have he found it ? " 

" Yes," said Throop, " he drapped it dose to the 
holly-bush a' hwome and he found it on his way 
back." 

" Um," said Mrs. Salworthy, " Oh," said Mrs. 
Throop, both in a tone of disappointment, and 
Hannah asked. " He didn' tell how much he had 
then, I s'pose. Did he have the whiskey ? " 

" Zo much as he wanted," said Salworthy, " but 
'twas no good. He be a close im, be uncle." 

" Did he gi'e 'ee a hint where it did come from ? " 
asked Mrs. Salworthy. 

" Not he ; and he kep' tellen we not to talk to 
folks about it." 

" What be he gwain to do ? " asked Mrs. Throop. 

Throop looked at Salworthy and laughed a little. 
"Well, from what we beared you mustn' be sur- 
prised to hear uncle be married agen." 

" Rubbish ! " said Mrs. Salworthy contemp- 
tuously. " The idee ! " cried Mrs. Throop with as 
great increduUty. 

Be I right, Jarge ? " asked Throop. 
You be," said Salworthy soberly. 

" I'll not believe it," cried Mrs. Throop, and the 
two women looked at each other with that ex- 
pression that is meant to convey their patient con- 
tempt for the stupidities of men-folk. 

" Just tell we what he said," said Mrs. Salworthy 
imperatively, and her husband did his best with 
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freqaent appeals to Throop for ooofirmation. Then 
they were cross-examined, and at last the women 
had to believe. 
" Well, I never did 1 ^ exclaimed Mrs. Salworthy. 
"A yomigish and lusty woman, he did say,** 
repeated Throop. " Didn* he, Jarge ? " and Sal- 
worthy nodded. 

" ru tell *ee what," cried Mrs. Throop, " I wouldn' 
mind layen a poimd to a farden he ha* got Kate 
Roseflower to Pondend in his mind. I mind she 
used to call on Ant Meg at times, 'specially t*ords 
the last, and Ant Meg, when she was able, used to 
call at her mother's. Fd lay any odds he have 
she in his mind." 

" She baint much over thirty I ** remarked Mrs. 
Salworthy. 

"She baint thirty-two, I*d 'low,** said Mrs. 
Throop. " She walked out with Jack Price till he 
went to Ameriky, but it do zim all that be over. 
Just fancy ! She be a lusty maid, too.** 

"We shall be haven Uncle Ez with a fam'ly,'* 
remarked Salworthy, a remark which Throop 
foxmd very humorous. 

"She wouldn* mind marryen he if she have 
beared he had money,*' said Hannah Throop. " I 
shouldn* wonder if Ant Meg didn' let it out that 
they had money. A cunnen maid ! " 

" A yoxmg and lusty maid ! ** said Mrs. Sal- 
worthy. "*Tis Kate, so sure as nothen, he be 
thinken of.** 

The two women discussed the situation with 
lively imagination. They recalled all they knew 
of Kate and the whole Roseflower family, including 
Kate's cousins who lived in Winthorp, and of whose 
family they could only speak in cold criticism. 
Altogether it was the most interesting business 
that had come into their Uves for some time, and 
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they were as speculative as the Press over a telegram 
from the seat of war. 

It was getting late, but Mrs. Salworthy felt she 
must go and tell Charlotte. " What do 'ee think ? " 
she cried. " Jarge and Tom have seen Uncle £z, 
and he have foimd his bank-book. But that laint 
all. They talked to him about Uven alone, and 
what do *ee think he told 'em ? Why, that he be 
gwain to marry a yoimg and lusty maid.** 

Charlotte laughed. " He be joken, Td low. 
Be any maid gwain to marry a wold man like \e ? *• 

" Yes, if she do know he have money. *Ti5 Kate 
Roseflower he have his eye on, we*ve foimd cut.** 

" I hope neither of *em will be so vullish,** said 
Mrs. Withacomb, laughing again. " I know nothen 
about Kate, but I should hope she have more 
sense.** 

" There*d be scores of maids would marry voider 
men than he for the sake of his bank-book,'* said 
Mrs. Salworthy as she left. 



CHAPTER IV 

MRS. SALWORTHY WELCOMES TWO GUESTS 

MRS. SALWORTHY was so excited that she 
lay awake a long time that night think- 
ing over the situation. No one with whom 
she or her husband was connected had ever 
had five hundred pounds or even one hundred. 
Their relations had all been thankful if they 
had had enough for their daily bread and daily 
shelter and been able to die at the last in their 
own homes, and to all of them five himdred poimds 
would be illimitable wealth. It was a pity, she 
thought, that the money should go out of the family, 
that a miraculous fortime should be dangled before 
their eyes, and yet they must be content with the 
vision, that Kate Roseflower or any other outsider 
should be the heir to the fortune. What a differ- 
ence five hxmdred poimds divided between the 
Salworthys, the Throops, and the Withacombs, 
would make in their lives. And, moreover, she 
was quite confident that five himdred pounds was 
not the Umit of the fortune ; she would not be in the 
least surprised to hear that it was near a thousand, 
But say six hundred. That would be two hundred 
a piece for the three families. Why, with that 
George could take a farm and a very decent one 
too. Or, better still, they might take a pubUc- 
house. It was the pubUcan who made money 
rapidly, and had an easy Uf e at that ! There were 
the Squires's who left Winthorp to take a beer-shop 
at Lulmouth — from there they had gone to Wey- 
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mouth, where they had now one of the best paying 
houses in the town, and Tom drove about in his 
trap, and Mrs. Squires was dressed Uke a lady. Her 
imagination was given its head, and she pictured 
herself the mistress of such a house as the Black 
Bear, with servants to do the work, and, dressed 
elegantly, the extent of her duties to hand glasses 
of beer across the counter. No, they would not 
take a farm — that was decided. There was so 
much to do on a farm, and bad weather and poor 
crops filled your soul with anxiety, whereas in a 
public one's harvest was always good and one was 
independent of times and seasons. 

Kate Roseflower at this point obtruded her 
ctuming, smiling face and blotted out the golden 
vision. It was very unfair and unjust and intoler- 
able that Kate should stand between them and 
wealth. Quivering with impatience and helpless- 
ness she nudged her husband who was snoring at her 
side, intending to point out what an idyUic hfe 
was disclosed if Kate Roseflower did not spoil it. 
Salworthy was too soimd asleep to awaken and 
only gnmted something uninteUigible, and she made 
no further attempts, recollecting how cross he 
always was when waked up. She would talk it 
over with him and Hannah in the morning. After 
she had spoken to Hannah she had no doubt that 
her sister-in-law would be eager to go with her to 
see Kate Roseflower in order to point out to that 
cimning and audacious maid how foolish she was 
making herself. Yes, and point out to Uncle Ezra 
also, she would, that it wouldn't do. 

She had no opportunity to talk to her husband 
the next morning before he went to work, and 
while she was about her household duties a thought 
came into her brain that caused her to go hot all 
over. She put down her broom and leant against 
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the wall, ashamed of her thoughts. But the thoughts 
were persistent^ and she did not go to see Hannah. 
Two hundred poimds had seemed a vast sum in the 
night, but the whole of Unde Ezra's fortune was 
more desirable. What an Elysium would be open 
to her and her family with that siun ! " 'Twon*t 
do, though," she said to herself, and resumed her 
housework with more energy than usual. She 
sat down at last and after a long cogitation rose 
up determined. " Some folks 'ould do it, but I 
couldn'," she declared with virtuous determination. 
" ril go and talk it over with Hannah now." 

But on the doorstep she paused ; she would go 
and see Hannah in the afternoon. Of all the deacUy 
sins Cupidity is the most persistent at knocking 
at the door when there is a Hstening ear on the 
other side, and is the vice that can assume with the 
least awkwardness the guise of great virtue. She 
was restless and irritable all the morning as she 
listened to the gentle, persuasive knock, at times 
just lifting the latch, and then in a spasm of fear 
and virtue shutting the door resolutely with a 
bang. 

When her husband came home at noon and joked 
a little about the prospective wedding her nerves 
were raw. " Do *ee kip quiet about the wold man. 
I be sick of hearen about him and his vuUishness." 

" Why, my dear, you could talk about nothen else 
yesterday," exclaimed George. 

" Yesterday baint to-day, look zee, and it baint 
to-mor* nor yet nex' wik." And then in excuse, 
" You med ha' more sense with open ears about." 

The open ears belonged to his crippled son, a pale, 
stunted youth of seven and very curious in his ways, 
his mother said. Rupert was hstening open-mouthed, 
and he was not one to forget. His mother had 
often speculated whether his lameness and frailty 
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and uncanny wa}^ were a judgment on her for 
giving him such a grand name. 

" I didn* think, my dear," said Salworthy in 
exculpation. 

"'Dien do think," cried his wife. "And you, 
Rupe, just get on with your dinner. Little boys 
ought to ha' their ears boxed for listenen when 
they shouldn'." 

" I didn' know I waddn' to listen then, mother," 
said Rupert. " You tell I to kip me ears open most 
times. Have Unde Ez found a gold mine, father ? " 

"Any more words and I'll send *ee straight to 
bed," cried the mother in greater irritation. 

The boy looked furtively at his father, sighed, 
and said no more- It was so hard to make grown- 
ups understand his point of view, especially when 
they were angry. 

Jinny washed up after dinner, swept up the fire- 
place, and then cried. " I wish I'd never heared 
nothen about Uncle Ez's money," she said, ad- 
dressing the fire. " But there ! I baint gwain to 
trouble no more about it. He can marry a dozen 
Kate Roseflowers if he do like." 

But almost immediately she opened the door a 
little and saw the one who knocked was not ill- 
favoured. She shut it once more but with less 
emphasis. Mrs. Throop came in, and in spite of 
heraelf Jinny blushed. " I thought you must have 
had a bad head. Jinny, as I haven' seen 'ee thease 



mamen." 



Yes, I have ; a bad im," said Mrs. Salworthy 
readily. 

" I'd ha' looked in sooner if I'd knowed. I've been 
thinken about thik Roseflower maid all mamen. 
I thought we med walk up so far one aytemoon 
and teU she it be wrong to think of marryen a wold 
man like that. Right be right, look zee, Jin, and 
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if Uncle Ez have money it ought to go to his re- 
lations." 

Jinny felt herself flushing and poked the fire while 
she answered. " Do 'ee zee, Han, I don't know 'bout 
talken to she. P'raps Uncle Ez have said nothen 
to she, and if we go talken to she about it, it med 
put it in her mind." 

" But Jarge and Tom said as how he be ayter 
she." 

" No, they didn', look zee, my dear ; we guessed 
who it med be. We baint certain, do 'ee zee." 

Mrs. Throop was sUghtly irritated ; she could not 
help feeling that Jinny was not in the same mood. 
" Well," she said, " come Sunday, we med all take 
a walk to imcle's and ask him plump and plain." 

" So we med if *tis a fine day." 

" 'Tis ridic'lous for a maid like she to be willen 
to marry a wold man with a foot and a half in the 
grave, as one med say. But money will make one 
do anythen, I'd 'low." 

" Yes," responded Mrs, Salworthy. 

" I should go and lie down with tbik headache, 
Jin. Look in thease evenen if 'tis better." 

" I think I med as well lie down," replied Mrs. 
Salworthy, and as soon as Mrs. Throop was gone 
she lent her ear again to the tempter. Before 
Rupert came home from school she had found most 
virtuous reasons for opening the door. No other 
course was open to a woman who was not a fool 
and who had any thoughts for her family. To 
allow Uncle Ez to marry Kate would be a folly that 
was almost criminal. Why, Kate could cheat the 
old man right and left, would certainly neglect him, 
and, being a strong and vigorous woman, would 
perhaps laiock him about, and in all probability 
would play fast and loose with her marriage vows 
and bring shame and trouble on his grey hairs. 
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Not to prevent it would be cruel to the old man. 
And, again, George was the oldest nephew of Ezra, 
who had always liked him better than the others. 
And she was sure Uncle Ez would be comfortable. 
She listened to these and other virtuous reasons 
from the tempter and then threw open the door. 
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Afore you go out thease evenen, my dear, I 
want to talk to 'ee," she said to her husband when 
tea was over. 

" Wait till I do come in. They carrots do want 
weeden bad." 

" Then they'll just ha* to wait. Rupe, you can 
go out and play.*' 

Rupert went reluctantly, and Mrs. Salworthy 
shut the door. " Now, look see, my dear, 'tiddn' 
right Uncle Ez should go marryen Kate Rose- 
flower.'* 

" We don't know he be, I'd 'low." 

The remark irritated her for the moment almost 
beyond endurance. " I'd like to bang your gurt 
saft head, my man," she cried viciously. "If it 
baint Kate 'tis some maid, and we've got to stop 
it, look see." 

" Why ? " 

She glared at him, but forced herself to speak 
calmly. " If you cain't see things for yourself I 
must tell 'ee, I s'pose. No maid would ever look 
at he a second time if 'twaddn' for his money. If 
he do get married all of it will go to his wife, she'll 
take good care, and she'll treat the pore man bad 
in the bargain. What he don't spend ought to be 
left to all of we." 

"I shouldn' mind fifty paid thease minit," re- 
marked George with a laugh. 

" 'Twill be more'n fifty pound, my man. Now, 
I be gwain to see Uncle Ez and try and persuade 
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him to come here and stay with we, and I'll warrant 
no maid shall run ayter him." 

" But," said George in some dismay, " you 
wouldn' like Uncle Ez liven here, Fd 'low. You 
couldn' stand he for long. How when he do get 
bad ? And where be he gwain to slip ? " 

" I can see to all that, thank 'ee," was Jinny's 
dry retort. " If summat baint done soon we shall 
never see any of his money and we've a right to it." 

" Well," replied George rising, " if you can put 
up with him I'd 'low I can. But he'll have hard 
work to get taken on here at his age, look zee." 

" It don't matter, if he kips hissdf." 

" No," said George, making for the door. 

" Mind you don't go tellen anybody, now." 

" Right you be. You've told Hannah, I s'pose ? " 

" No, I haven' ; not yet. I — I don't know yet 
if Uncle Ez will come. Don't say nothen to Tom, 
mind." 

" Right you be," and he took his hoe and went 
out. 

It is something of a tribute to Salworthy's char- 
acter that he was unsuspicious of his wife's deeper 
motives, and that she had not dared to open her 
mind fully to him. Jinny knew that he was de- 
ceived, but she felt no compunction. Men can 
never be depended upon not to make foolish ob- 
jections to what is for their own good. 

Afraid that Hannah Throop might come and 
make embarrassing propositions she took a walk 
through the j&elds, seeing visions of coming glory 
if her scheme succeeded. She was fully conunitted 
to it now ; she had convinced herself that it was her 
duty, and a feeling of resentment germinated in 
her mind against Hannah and her feunily, and the 
Witha combs, who would, if she did not exert her- 
self, roD her of her just rights. 
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She was up early the next morning and ^^flew 
round" with greater energy than ever. Shortly 
after ten in her Sunday hat she left the house, but 
did not take the direct route past Pondend or she 
would have to pass Hannah's door, and she did not 
wish to arouse any suspicions. With ultra-caution 
she was going to Forde where the railway station 
was, and would make her way by a ditour of five 
miles to Uncle Ezra's cottage. 

She went upstairs and looked from the window 
to see if Hannah was about, and believing the coast 
was clear, she sUpped out hastily. But the pre- 
caution was useless, for before she had gone a score 
of yards she came upon Hannah gossiping at Mrs. 
Heath's door. "A\^y, Jinny," exclaimed Mrs. 
Throop, " where be you gwain in such a hurry ? " 

Mrs. Salworthy hid her annoyance. " I be gwain 
to Forde. Don't 'ee for land's sake kip I talken or 
I shall miss thik train." 

" Be you gwain to Darchester ? " 

" No ; upalong to Suckton. Mrs. James sent 
for I to go and see her. If I miss thik train I 
shan't go, but go and see Mrs. Penny to Forde in- 
stead." 

" If you'd only mentioned it I'd have seen to the 
house for 'ee," said Hannah. Never before had 
either gone out without the other doing this neigh- 
bourly act. 

" I left the dinner on the table, do 'ee see — I hadn' 
time to look in. If thik train be to time I shall miss 
it so sure as nothen." 

When she was clear of the village she walked 
leisurely, and she saw the train leave Forde station 
when she was nearly half a mile away. She went 
on to the platform to inquire if it were gone, and 
having paid that tribute to truth, sighed with satis- 
faction. She called on Mrs. Penny, and spent half 
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an hour with her, and then set ofi briskly on her 
roundabout journey to Uncle Ezra's. 

The sun was hot and the road was steep in places^ 
but she had no thought for physical inconveniences : 
her mind was absorbed in her mission. She passed 
through Pondend, and after some trouble found 
Unde Ezra in the lower fields of Felly's farm, re- 
pairing a gap in the hedge. 

He caught sight of her when she was some little 
distance off and chuckled, but he affected a start of 
surprise when she came up and spoke to him. 
" Why, Jinny," he cried, " what do bring you here 
at thease time of day ? Be anythen wrong ? '* 

" I — I had to come and see a friend of mine at 
Pondend, imcle, and so I thought I'd come and see 
how you be getten on. You ha' been on my mind a 
gurt deal, do 'ee see." 

"You'm very kind. Jinny, very kind," replied 
Ezra, going on with his work, but now and again 
giving her a sidelong glance. 

" I was glad when Jarge got back and said you'd 
found thik book. It had worried I, just about. I 
couldn' slip for thinken about it and how you must 
feel. I could see how ter'ble upset you was, and 
no wonder." 

" I foimd it, look zee, close to hwome." 

" Yes ; Jarge did say. I " 

"If I hadn' been a wold donkey I should ha* 
looked there agen, I'd 'low, and not mentioned it 
to nobody." 

" 'Tis safe with I, Uncle Ez. I baint one to talk 
about things." 

The old man coughed. " That be right. Jinny ; 
don't 'ee talk about it or it'll put I out ter'ble." 

A long pause followed, for Mrs. Salworthy was 
aware that she had come on a mission that de- 
manded tact and diplomacy in no small measure. 
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The old man boaied himself with his work, and Mrs. 
Salworthy Inrake the sQence by remarking how hot 
it was. 

" Tis warmish," said Ezra. 

"Jarge and I be troubled about *ee, imcle. 
'Bout Uven up here alone away from everybody, 
I do mean." 

" It baint zo nice as it med be, look zee, Jinny, 
as it med be. But 'twill do for the present, I'd 
'low," he added with a chuckle. 

Jinny quaked a little at the last words, but she 
went on in the same tone of deep sympathy. " I 
ha' said to Jarge two or dree times that you be agen 
ter'ble since Ant Meg died, and 'twas all through 
liven alone." 

" Do 'ee think zo, now ? " queried the old man 
with his side glance. " I — I do hope I baint vor 
— ^vor reasons," and he meditatively chopped off 
a few twigs. 

" Jarge did thitik so too," went on Jinny with 
haste. " * Now, look here,' I did say to Jarge last 
night, * 'twon't do for unde to live alone no longer 
if one can only make him see what be best for him.' 

" * What be gwain to do to stop it ? ' Jarge did 
ask. 

" * I shall go to-mor', my dear,' I did say, * and 
offer Unde Ez a hwome with we — ^a hwome with we, 
and I don't care what anybody do say.' 

" ' He'U never come,' Jarge did say, * and he'll 
never find work down here in Winthorp, I'd 'low.' 

" I answered him up sharp, look zee, unde. 
* Unde Ez can afford to do without work if he do 
like,' I did say. And so I got me work done early 
thease mamen and — ^and here I be, unde. I should 
never ha' come thease hot day, only I couldn' rest 
no longer about it. If we can persuade 'ee to be 
sensible we can make 'ee very comfortable, imde," 
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and Mrs. Salworthy laughed a little to hide her 
anxiety. 

The old man chuckled a Uttle, examined the edge 
of his hook, and then glanced at her. " It do want 
thinken about, do 'ee zee. Jinny. I ha' bin thinken 
about somethen else, and — ^well, it do want thinken 
over, just about." 

" Of course it do, uncle J of course it do," said 
Jinny with assimied cheerfulness. "But we can 
make 'ee reel comfortable. If you want to be quiet 
you can go and set in the best room whenever you 
be minded, and you'll live better 'n you have for 
long yers." 

" It baint that, look zee. Jinny. If nobody took 
I on, I couldn' afford to pay vor me kip — ^not more'n 
a shillen a wik. I baint," speaking with passion, 
" I baint gwain to spend what little bit I have avore 
it be needed. I baint one vor spenden vullish." 

"No, of course you baint, uncle," she said 
soothingly, though somewhat disappointed. " We 
don't want 'ee to spend, do 'ee see, or folks *ould say 
we took 'ee in as a lodger. If you didn' get work 
'twouldn* matter to we — it baint for what we want to 
get out of 'ee, do 'ee see. You'd be very comfortable, 
and there'd be more folks to see down to \^^thorp." 

" P'raps Hannah and Tom wouldn' like it if I did 
come ? " he said, with another sidelong glance. 

" Twouldn' be any odds to 'em, imcle," she re- 
turned hastily. " If Hannah or Charlotte had 
asked 'ee I shouldn' ha' cared, look see — I mean I 
should ha' been glad for your sake." 

" 'Tis kind of 'ee, just about. Jinny, but I must 
think over what'll be the bestest. I'll come down 
Zimday to talk it over with 'ee. I couldn' zay off- 
hand, do 'ee zee." 

"No, of course not, uncle," she replied, again 
hiding her disappointment. She stayed a few 
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minutes longer, adding details as they occurred to 
her regarding the comforts he would find in her 
house, but he still repUed that he must " think it 
over, do 'ee zee." 

" We shall see 'ee, Sunday then, uncle ? ** she 
said as an adieu. 

" Ees, all been well." 

" You'd better come in the mamen and have a 
bit of dinner with we." 

ril zee, Jinny. Good aytemoon." 
He'll come I do believe," said Mrs. Salworthy 
to herself as she walked back by way of Forde. " A 
shillen a wik ! He be ter'ble close-fisted as I med 
have expected. But there ! If he do spend Uttle 
now there'll be all the more when he be gone, so I 
don't mind." 

She got home late in the afternoon, tired out. 
Hannah Throop came in shortly afterwards, and 
she had to explain that she could not hurry and 
had missed that train after all and so called on Mrs. 
Penny and — ^and one or two more friends, and they 
had so much to chat about she had put off her 
journey to Suckton — she might go next week 
instead. 

" Let I know what day and I'll go with 'ee," said 
Hannah. " I haven' been to Suckton thease yer." 

Mrs. Salworthy was glad when Hannah left. 
Dining the past few days her eyes had been opened, 
and she saw defects in Hannah. She remembered 
now that her mother had said that she did not think 
Hannah would be a fit wife for Tom. Her mother 
was plainly a far-seeing woman. It was a pity they 
were both Uving in the same village ; she wished 
they could move away from both the Throops and 
Withacombs. But perhaps Uncle Ezra woiild not 
last long, and they would not be in Winthorp many 
days after his decease. 
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She gave her husband an animated account of her 
interview with Uncle Ezra, but George annoyed her 
by his lack of enthusiasm, and she dared not yet 
hmt that it was in her mind to suffer temporary 
inconvenience in order to get a fortune into their 
hands. 

" Hannah and Tom won't like it, I'd 'low," said 
George at last. 

" Why ? " she asked, bridling. 

" Weil, do 'ee zee, they — they'll think we be 
ayter his money." 

" You silly man ! We cain't take it from him," 
she cried in asperity. " He'll please hisself who he 
do leave it to, won't he ? If Hannah had asked 
him to go there I shouldn' have made no fuss — ^I 
should ha' been quite pleased." 

George made no reply, but his uneasy manner 
showed her that he did not approve. 

" Zims to I," she said, " you don't care if Uncle 
Ez do marry thik maid and all his money do go to 
she." 

"Yes, I do, my dear. . . . Have 'ee told 
Hannah ? " 

"Not — ^not yet. Do 'ee see, I want to know 
vust if he be comen here." 

George made no reply, but took his fork and went 
to his allotment. He (Ud not like the business ; it 
seemed a little underhand somehow, but Jinny was 
a masterful woman, and he had always yielded to 
her for the sake of peace. 

On the Saturday afternoon Ezra saw his employer. 
He had been in the employ of the Pellys, father and 
son, for forty-one years, and though he was not a 
sentimental man, he found it hard to break the tie. 
Montague Pelly was not a man of remarkably 
original views, for he believed that farming was 
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going to the dogs, but his certainty regarding the 
coming cataclysm did not prevent him taking an 
interest in his hinds, and he had a real liking for the 
opinionated old man, who had served him so faith- 
fully. He had been anxious about Ezra since his 
wife's death, and had tried to see how he could 
serve him. 

"I be afraid, zur, I shaU have to leave 'ee," 
began Ezra. ^' I cain't live alone much longer, and 
I be getten a wold man. I do feel it in me bwones, 
do 'ee zee, zur." 

" I know, Ezra," was the rejoinder. " I always 
intended if your wife had lived to let you live on at 
the cottage when you were past work, and give you 
a little every week, and, with what the parish 
would allow you, you might have done. But I 
can't see mysdf how you can live alone. I thought 
of asking Pinknej^ to take you in, but I was afraid 
you wouldn't care for it." 

" Thank'ee, zur, no, zur. Do 'ee zee, zur, me 
newy Jarge's wife was here the day avore yester- 
day and offered to let I live with they. She did zay 
it didn' matter if I couldn' get no work to Win- 
thorp ; 'twould be all the same to they. I med 
help Jarge with the allotment I was thinken, and help 
to earn me kip thik way." 

Mr. Pelly stared in amazement ; when the agri- 
cultural labourers had to allow their broken-down 
parents to seek refuge in the workhouse this gener- 
osity to an unde was astoimding. "It was very 
kind of them, Ezra, very kind." 

The old man saw his surprise, but he did not 
enlighten him. 

" Do you think of going, Ezra ? " 

" I promised to let 'em know, zur. What do 'ee 
think of it, zur ? " 

" I am quite surprised they made the offer, but if 
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you think you will be comfortable there, I should 
go, Ezra. I don't see how you could live alone 
when winter comes again, and if you must put up 
an3nvhere you'd be happier among your relations, 
Pm sure. I meant to give you half a crown a week 
as long as you Uved, as I've told you before, but I 
shall make it three shiUings. I can't afford more 
with prices as they have been the last ten years, 
and you mustn't tell Joyce and Pinkney, or they 
might expect the same." 

" No, zur, I won't, and thank'ee very kindly, zur." 

" I shall be sorry to lose you, Ezra, but you are 
almost past work, you know." 

" Ees, zur, I cain't do things as I could. Thank'ee 
kindly agen, zur." 

" Then you'll go to your nephew's ? 

" Ees, zur, I tWnk I will. Do'ee zee, zur, I don't 
like leaven the wold place, but it haven' been the 
same since Meg died." 

"No, of course not. Well, good luck, Ezra. 
You'll come up at times and see how we are getting 
on?" 

" I will often, zur. If you don't mind I'll come to 
fetch thik money; I'd rayther you didn' send 
it in." 

Felly laughed ; he understood the old man's 
secretive nature. " All right, Ezra ; that's agreed. 
I hope you'll be happy in Winthorp." 

The following afternoon, in his Sunday suit that 
had done duty for a quarter of a century, and now 
hung more loosely on him, he walked into Winthorp, 
and was persuaded to stay to tea, though he did not 
relieve Mrs. Salworthy's mind until he was pre- 
paring to go. " I've bin thinken over what you 
did say. Jinny," he said. " 'Tis very kind of 'ee, 
but I don't know if I ought to let 'ee." 
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" Oh, don't 'ee trouble* about that, uncle,'* re- 
turned Jinny hastily. 

*' Do 'ee think I shall be able to get a job here, 
Jarge ? ** 

" You med, uncle, with luck,'* said Salworthy. 

" It don't matter if you don't," interposed Mrs. 
Salworthy. "You can help Jarge with his 'lot- 
ment." 

" I shall be a lot of trouble, look zee. Jinny, if me 
chest do get bad agen." 

" Oh, don't 'ee trouble' uncle ; you'll be very 
comfortable here, I'd 'low." 

" If I don't get a job I shall try to earn me keep 
by the 'lotment, Jarge," said Ezra. " 'Twon't be 
vor long, look zee." 

"Don't 'ee talk like that, unde," cried Jinny. 
" You've got long years afore 'ee I do hope." 

" No, I haven', thank the Lord. Do'ee zee, 
Jinny, I'll sell they things to hwome next wik, but 
I don't want to get ridj^of the oak cupboard, and 
they pictures and the clock." 

" No, of course not. You bring they here, imde ; 
we'll make room for 'em." . .. 

The old man would not stay after six, and to 
Jinny's relief her husband proposed walking with 
him a Uttle way, and so there was less danger of 
his calling in Hannah's or Charlotte's. Jinny 
watched them pass Throop's in safety, and then 
went indoors in supreme satisfaction. There is no 
delight so great as self-appredation, and she glowed 
as she thought how skilfully she had engineered 
the business, what delicate tact she had displayed, 
and what a prize she had won. She had extin- 
guished Kate Roseflower, and made herself secure 
against the Throops and Withacombs, to whom 
even fifty pounds would in all probability be a 
curse and no blessing. There was no trusting her 
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brother Tom nor Mark Withacomb. She was 
ahnost certain if they had money they would soon 
drink it all away, and it was a kindness to remove 
that temptation if possible from their lives. And 
Hannah would spend money foolishly, she was sure, 
for she was always hankering after things that 
would be no use to her. She had indeed convinced 
herself that she was a virtuous woman anxious for 
the morals of her relatives. 

But there was the disagreeable task of breaking 
the news to Hannah. Much as she disliked it, she 
saw the only prudent course was to tell Hannah 
herself, and as soon as possible ; if she shifted it 
to George's shoulders he would assuredly make a 
bungle of it. After an hour's indecision she went 
to Throop's cottage and found Hannah alone. 

"Whoever do 'ee think I've had thease ayter- 
noon ? " she began with a laugh. 

" I don't know. Mrs. Penny ? " 

" Mrs. Penny 1 No ; Uncle Ez. And very glad 
I be, for if I baint maken a gurt mistake I've stopped 
the underhand doens of thik Roseflower maid." 

" Have 'ee now ? " asked Hannah with awakened 
interest. 

" If she don't get round him agen thease wik I 
have, look see, my dear," replied Mrs. Salworthy, 
laughing again as she sat down. " Do 'ee see, he 
did come in thease aytemoon, and it surprised I, 
just about, to see him. I asked him to have a cup 
of tea, for I thought it a good chance to talk to him 
about what he was gwain to do. He wouldn* tell 
we nothen straight out, but I could see so plain as 
plain what he had in his mind, and 'tis my belief he 
did come on purpose to tell we he was gwain to take 
another woman to church. He could get somebody 
very nice to look ayter him, he did say. , I said, 
^ Look see here, imcle, at your age you'd be maken 
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a gurt mistake to think you could be comfortable 
thik way. You'd far better come along of we,' I did 
say, * and 1*11 look ayter 'ee. I should be sorry to 
see 'ee maken a vooil of yourself at your age/ 

" * Do 'ee mean it, Jinny,' he said, looken at I 
straight, and I couldn' get out of it, and I said, 
• Yes, I do,' for I didn' see why his money should 
go to Kate, and you and Charlotte and we have 
nothen. 

" He didn' answer straight, but ayter a minit or 
two he said, * Well, p'raps you be right. Jinny, and 
I'll come.' And so," Mrs. Salworthy raised the 
most doleful of sighs, ** he be gwain to sell his wold 
things and come along of we. Jarge don't like it 
and I don't, but, as I said to him, it baint right that 
thik Roseflower maid, if she be a maid, should set 
up as a lady with his money when he have got 
relations. It'll put we out ter'ble, and p'raps if I'd 
thought longer about it I should never ha' said it, 
but I couldn' abear to hear him talken about thik 
maid. My lady will be ter'ble put out, I warrant 



ee." 



Hannah said nothing for a moment. Jinny had 
been more enterprising than she had, and she felt 
a slight twinge of jealousy. Her voice was some- 
what constrained as she asked at last, *' Do 'ee 
believe he be reely runnen ayter Kate ? " 

" My dear," exclaimed Mrs. Salworthy reproach- 
fully, " if you'd ha' beared him you'd ha' known he 
was set on it ter'ble, though it do zim to I it baint 
so much he runnen ayter she as she ayter him. I 
had to talk plain to him, I can tell 'ee, and I couldn' 
change him from it till I persuaded him to come to 
we. Of course he didn' say straight out 'twas Kate, 
but she be the maid right enough." 

"Do 'ee think he'll stay with 'ee ? " asked 
Hannah, for something to say. 
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" I don't know, but I shall ha' done my best, 
look see, to kip him and his money away from all 
females. You don't see what else could be done, 
do'ee now ? " 

Hannah did not reply to the question. "He'll 
be a trile to *ee," she remarked in the same kvel 
tone that was destitute of all cordiaUty. Somehow, 
it seemed to her, Jinny had outstepped her, but at 
the same time there was nothing definite of which 
to complain. 

" He will be a trile, IM 'low," Mrs. Salworthy 
remarked dolefully. " But I shall ha' to put up 
with him now. 'Twon't be for long." 

" How do 'ee think he'll get work here at his 
age?" 

" I don't know that he will, but it don't matter 
much, do 'ee see ; he can do the 'lotment for Jarge 
when he be able." 

"How much be he gwain to pay 'ee, then?" 
asked Hannah in a suspicious tone. 

" I don't expect to get anythen, look see, my 
dear. If he'd ha' paid to have a body to look 
ayter him prapper I shouldn' have had him, but he 
be so close-fisted as never was. * I cain't afford to 
pay more'n a shillen or aighteenpence a wik, mind,' 
he did say. I was took aback, but I said if he 
couldn' afford more, I must make it do, I s'posed, 
and then he said he waddn' one to spend money 
vullish. He baint neither — leaven out Kate Rose- 
flower." 

"That won't kip him," said Mrs. Throop with 
decision. 

" You be right, my dear, and if 'twaddn' for our 
sakes, my dear, I should never ha' done it. A 
hunderd pound'U be so useful to you and Charlotte 
as to I, I'd 'low. If he do help with the 'lotment 
hell make up for it thik way, I s'pose." 
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" I don't hold with it ; he ought to pay *ce 
prapper when he can afford. You didn' ought to 
take him for less than five shillens a wik, even if he 
do help." 

" Do 'ee think I*d ha' had him for ten shillens a 
wik if it hadn' been to kip him out of thik maid's 
way ? I wouldn', I can tell 'ee." 
i " Have 'ee told Charlotte ? " 

"No, I be gwain there now. She'll be out of 
church by this, I'd 'low," and Mrs. Salworthy 
hurried off, well pleased that she had passed through 
the ordeal so successfully. She did not mind facing 
Charlotte. 

She told substantially the same story to the 
Withacombs. Mark made no comment, and Char- 
lotte listened very placidly. She was not of a 
suspicious nature, and, though in her judgment 
Jinny was headstrong and often acted without 
counting the cost, this was to her essentially a 
question for (Jeorge and Jinny. " I be glad Uncle 
Ez be taken in where he'll be took care of, pore 
wold man. I hope he won't get it into hjis head 
that 'tis becos we be anxious to get hold of his 
money." 

" He baint so vullish, surely. " 'Twill be only 
right he do leave it to all of we when he do gwo, 
pore wold creetur ; but I don't want none of it 
while he do live. It be thik Kate Roseflower and 
her sart that do want it." 

" Kate be a hard-worken maid by all accounts ; 
p'raps she'd ha' looked well ayter him." 

" My dear, she wouldn' marry a wold man like 
he be if 'twaddn' for somethen." 

" No, I s'pose not. Well, I hope you'll all get 
along togeder. I shall do what I can for the wold 
man if you let I know. 'Twouldn' be fair to expect 
'ee to do everythen, Jin." 
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" Oh, it won't be much, I hope," said Jinny from 
the doorstep. 

" I shall try and do my share and I expect Hannah 
will, but I hope afore long he'll see he ought to kip 
hisself prapper. If he don't I shall talk to him." 

Charlotte's words rather spoiled the picture. She 
must prevent as much as possible, if she was to 
succeed, either Hannah or Charlotte interfering 
with the old man. She must impress upon him, 
delicately but unceasingly, that she and George 
were the only true friends, and that Hannah and 
Charlotte, no matter how admirable the sentiments 
they might express, had not been prepared to do 
anything for him. She foresaw that unceasing 
vigilance would be necessary to ward off the two 
women, but the luxurious life of a hotel proprietor 
was worth never-ceasing effort, for, with all Unde 
Ezra's fortune, no common public-house, but such 
an establishment as the King's Head at Dorchester 
should be their goal. It was pleasant to dream 
these golden dreams, but it was less pleasant to 
contemplate the characters of two relations whose 
greediness would spoil them if they could. 



CHAPTER V 

THE ARRIVAL OF THE TRADITIONAL RICH UNCLE 

DURING the week Jinny went twice to Ezra's 
cottage to assist him in packing his few articles 
of furniture for the sale. Such a meagre sale in 
that remote cottage was out of the question, and 
Mrs. Salworthy arranged with the auctioneer that 
the furniture should be put in a sale which was to 
be held in the yard of the Black Bear at Winthorp. 
On the Saturday at three o'clock Ezra received his 
last wages from Mr. Pelly, and at five his goods were 
stacked in his master's waggon. He took a look 
round the bare cottage, shook his head, and allowed 
two tears to trickle down his cheeks, then took a 
seat on the wagon beside the carter, and so, after 
forty years, changed his lodgment. 

" I thought to end me days here, Jim," he said 
to the carter. 

** Cheer up, wold man,'* said Jim cheerfully, 
" you be better off than most." 

Ezra was silent. He knew Jim was referring to 
his own father and mother, who in the preceding 
autumn had been taken off to the peasant's last 
refuge. 

His oak cupboard and a few other articles of 
furniture, including a dingy framed engraving of the 
Duke of Wellington, were left at Salworthy's, and 
the rest was taken to the Black Bear for the sale the 
following Tuesday. 

6S 
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Uncle Ezra received a demonstrative welcome to 
his new abode from Mrs. Salworthy, but he was very 
quiet and subdued, and after tea she ceased her 
chatter and left him to his meditations. 

The Salworthy cottage was a little more com- 
modious than many in the village, but only a person of 
Jinny's sanguine temperament would have thought 
it capable of containing another adult occupant. 
Originally it had been a mud cottage with a 
thatched roof, but as the mud yielded to time and 
stress of weather it had been faced with brickwork 
till the clay was entirely hidden save at the back, 
and to all appearance it was a pretty brick dwelling. 
It contained three rooms downstairs : a kitchen or 
living-room on one side the door, a parlour, as 
Jinny called it, on the other. Behind under the 
staircase was another small room, which was scullery 
and larder combined. Upstairs there were two 
small bedrooms and a box-Uke compartment, par- 
titioned off from the other two rooms and lighted 
by a window in the thatch in the rear. The house 
had to acconunodate her husband and herself, 
Lizzie, a girl of nineteen, who was employed in the 
dairy of a neighbouring farmer, and only came 
home at night and on Sundays, and Rupert. 
George, another son of sixteen, was working on a 
farm near Dorchester, and only visited his parents 
now and again on a Sunday. Mrs. Salworthy had 
given birth to six children, but three had died in 
infancy. 

It needed some thought to arrange the house to 
accommodate an elderly occupant who was to be 
treated as the rich relative of tradition, but Mrs. Sal- 
worthy was prepared to make large sacrifices. Ezra 
was offered his choice of the roomlet alone, or a 
share in the larger room with Rupert. After some 
consideration, bdieving that it would be less in- 
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convenience to his niece, he announced that he 
would sleep with Rupert. 

The arrangement, however, did not meet with 
the approval of Lizzie when she returned home that 
evening. She had been impressed by her mother's 
voluble explanations of the advantages that wotdd 
follow from Uncle Ezra's advent among them, but- 
she decidedly objected to the inconvenience it 
entailed. The second-best bedroom had been her 
private domain, and she had taken much trouble 
in adorning it, though superior persons would not 
have been impressed by her taste. The walls were 
whitewashed, and six chromo-Uthographic almanacs 
were hung on them, besides a yard long legend, 
" A Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year," taste- 
fully decorated with holly-berries and mistletoe, 
she had nailed over the head of her bed. The 
Salworthys did not "mess" their bedrooms by 
washing in them, but Lizzie had converted the 
wide window-sill into a toilet-table, on which stood 
conspicuously an ancient looking-glass, whose 
battered sides were hidden by an arrangement of 
green muslin. It was very unpleasant to be turned 
out of this cheery room, and she protested vehe- 
mently against having to take up her new quarters 
in the "chicken-coop," as she irreverently styled 
the roomlet. She was a tall, dark girl with rather a 
pale face, good teeth, and fairly regular features. 
But she had one important distinction ; she held 
herself erect, and that marked her out in a com- 
mimity where most of the women stooped. She 
was a proud maid, said Winthorp, accusing her on 
no other grounds save her straight back. She, 
however, prided herself most on her waist, which 
was, she believed, " well defined." She had reached 
the age when her chief thought was the impression 
she was making on the other sex, and she took 
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extraordinary pains over her adornment, and was 
on the whole satisfied with the result, though she 
often imagined the sensation she would make could 
she afford the clothes to which her good looks 
entitled her. On the whole she was an honest 
and dieerful girl, but she had inherited somewhat 
of her mother's irritable temper. 

The unexpected loss of her bedroom disturbed 
her greatly, and her mother's attempts at soothing 
her were not successful. " I cain't see what you do 
want with Uncle Ez here at all," she said. " You 
know there baint room." 

" You silly maid ! You know why. In another 
yer or two you can snap your fingers at all the 
maids about." 

" He med not leave we anythen a3rter all. S'pose 
you put he out about simunat — ^he'd go then, and 
he'd leave it all to Ant Hannah and Ant Charlotte." 

'* I baint gwain to upset him, but if you be gwain 
to behave like thease you will afore long, I can see. 
You'll spoil ever3rthen if you baint careful, and 
we're not gwain to have it. If you behave your- 
self prapper, on the day the money do come to we 
you shsJl have five pounds for your very own self 
to spend how you like." 

" I don't like tumen out of thik room, nohow," 
she replied in a modified tone. '* I spent hours in 
maken it look nice." 

" You can take your pictures into the other room 
if you like. 'Tis only for a little time, and look 
what you'll get! You must be very nice to irnde. 



now." 
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Oh, I like he well enough. He was alius nice 
to I and Ant Meg too. But you med ha' put 

him ^" 

*' There be another thing too, my dear. Don't 
'ee run ayter the fellers about. When folks get to 

E 
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know you have a rich uncle, you can look to sum- 
mat better'n the fellers about here.'* 

" I don't run a3rter 'em." 

" Well, kip your distance with 'em." 

" I alius do." 

*' Mind you do, then. Law, bless 'ee, you'll be 
able to turn up your nose at all the fellers about." 

** You baint sure he'll leave we an3rthen." 

" Baint I ? I baint a vooil, me dear. You must 
never mention it to nobody, now, but I shouldn' be 
surprised if he do leave it aJl to we if we behave nice 
to him. Do 'ee see, my dear, he must think better 
of we when we took him in and the others never 
offered him nothen." 

*' Ant Hannah will be upset, just about, if he do." 

" Well, we cain't help it ; she should have taken 
him in herself. 'Tis only fair if we have all the 
trouble, we should have the money or most of it. 
Now, don't 'ee say a word to nobody about it, 
mind." 

" I don't like tumen out of thik room, though, 
for nobody," was Lizzie's inconsequent reply. 

Ezra went to bed soon after eight, and was up at 
four the next morning. The habit of work was 
ingrained, and despite Jinny's appeals to him to 
tsJce things easy, as soon as breakfast was over he 
took a hoe and, guided by Rupert, made his way to 
George's allotment. 

Rupert had taken an extraordinary interest in 
his great-uncle since he learnt that he was a man of 
wealth, and was glad of this opportimity to satisfy 
his inquiring spirit. He associated wealth with the 
Vicar and such men as could afford to Uve in big 
houses and drive about in carriages, and it was a 
problem to his young mind how it could be that 
Unde Ezra was rich and yet did not wear fine 
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clothes, and was content with less than roast beef 
and plum pudding every day, and was now trudging 
to the garden, hoe on shoidder, like his father and 
the other men of the village. There were many 
things in hfe that puzzled Rupert, and he was 
always applying to his elders for solutions, but, what 
was more puzzling still, he often foimd that they 
guarded their knowledge jealously and seemed to 
think it wrong for him to know. Even Miss Diss- 
pond, the schoolmistress, who reiterated day after 
day to her charges that if they did not know they 
were to ask, was Uttle better than the others, and 
repulsed him brusquely when he inquired how it 
was that the doctor did not bring her a baby when 
he had taken two to Mrs. Joyce, who lived just 
across the road from the school-house. But his 
thirst for information could not be slaked by re- 
buffs. And now he was alone with Uncle Ezra, 
who might perhaps be more communicative than 
his parents, he began his examination. 

" You be a ridi man, baint you, uncle ? " he 
inquired, as he hopped on his crutches at the old 
man's side. 

Ezra looked down at him curiously. "' Who do 
zay so ? " he asked. 

" I beared mother tellen father, do 'ee see, Uncle 
Ez. She did say youM got a book with a lot of 
money in it. Be it true ? " 

" I ha' got a bit of money, my bwoy." 

" How much. Uncle Ez ? " 

" I cain't tell 'ee, my bwoy. Twould never do 
vor little bwoys to know, look zee." 

" Why, Uncle Ez ? " 

" Oh, becos 'twouldn'." 

Here was another obstacle in the thorny path of 
knowledge, but the boy avoided it and went on. 

'' Do 'ee kip it in a bag or a big box, Unde Ez ? " 
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'' I don't kip it ; they kip it vor I in the bank." 
" Where be that ? '» 



" To Darchester." 
" No, they couldn*." 

JDC 

"A safe! What be that ? " 
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Baint you afraid robbers med steal it ? " 

No, they covddn'.' 

Why, Uncle Ez ? 

Becos thesr've got it locked up in a safe, do 

CC ^cc* 



A gurt iron box with locks all round it." 

" Why don*t you live in a gurt house and have a 
kerridge. Uncle Ez ? That be what folks do what 
be rich." 

" Becos I don't want to spend it, my bwoy." 

" Why ? " 

" If I went spenden it like that it'd be all gone 
in quick time, and I be too wold to work and get 



more." 



The boy pondered over the answer a little. " If 
you don't spend it all afore you die, Unde Ez, what 
shall you do with it ? I do hope you'll have a 
grand fruneral. I do like to see a grand fnmeral 
with black harses and kerridges, and a coffin with a 
gurt lot of flowers all over it, and everybody dressed 
in black and cryen. Will you have a grand 
fruneral. Uncle Ez ? " 

The old man laughed a little sadly. " Well, do 
'ee zee, Rupe, *tis what other volks do Uke to get 
vor 'ee. You cain't tell 'em to have a grand fruneral 
when you'm dead." 

" You can gi'e 'em enough money, uncle, to have 
a grand fruneral, I'd 'low." 

" If I did, my bwoy, p'raps there'd be no money 
left vor 'ee." 

" Mother do think you be gwain to give she some 
money when you do die. Be you, Unde Ez ? " 

" Ees, I — I expect zo." 
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" I wish I had lots of money," said the boy with 
a sigh. 

" Why ? " 

Rupert hesitated. Money, he believed, could 
give him his heart's desire, but what that desire 
was he had not yet revealed to anyone, and he did 
not lay bare his heart now. " 'Cos," he replied at 
last, '* when dad and mother and all they do die I 
should spend twenty pound very hke in haven 
grand frunerals." 

" But s'pose you died vust, my son ? " 

Rupert was nonplussed for a moment. " I should 
leave the money for dad to let I have a grand 
fnmeral, do 'ee see, Uncle Ez. Dad would like a 
grand fnmeral." 

Ezra laughed. " Why do 'ee hke fnmerals, Rupe ? " 

" Oh, 'cos they be so grand and — and everybody 
do feel sorry for 'ee when you'm dead, and alius be 
cryen about 'ee." 

Ezra laughed again. '' Volks do veel more sorry 
voryou when you'm dead," he said with a touch of 
bitterness. 

" Why do folks feel sorry for you when you be 
good and be gone to heaven. Uncle Ez ? " 

" They be sorry to lose one, I s'pose." 

" Be tiiey more sorry when you ha' been wicked, 
and gone to hell ? " 

•* I— I'd 'low, my bwoy." 

They had reached the allotments, and Rupert 
pointed out which section belonged to his faliier, 
and then hobbled off in a hurry to the school play- 
ground to see if he could get a game of marbles 
before the school was opened. He could not play 
with hoops, nor at football with a small indiarubber 
ball, nor at rounders, but he could play at marbles, 
and despite the toil of having to throw himself on 
the ground to make a shot, he enjoyed the game 
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intensely. Unfortunately, it was not the season 
for marbles, and he could get few to play with him. 
School-boy fashions in games are as m}^terious in 
their changes as those made in Paris and London 
show*rooms. Some boy happens to take his hoop 
to school some morning, and if it is the psycho- 
logical moment, his fdlows lose their interest in 
marbles, and within twenty-four hours there is an 
epidemic of hoops in towns or village to the disgust 
and danger of all cyclists. The hoop is more dis- 
turbing to the nervous cyclist than the wild motor- 
car or the dog with prejudices. Hoops outstrip 
their owners and dart across the road at all angles 
and take no note of warning bells, and a cycUst in 
antagonism with a hoop finds the contact both 
humiliating and painful. The hoop epidemic 
vanishes as suddenly and mysteriously as it came, 
and is supplanted by the craze for tip-cat or marbles, 
which also dies out before some other fancy. Foot- 
ball in the school-5^rd, played with an old tennis 
or solid rubber ball, on the contrary is endemic — 
the stock amusement of the juvenile in winter frost 
or torrid heat. Leather, especially in a gravelled 
playgroimd, is not proof against its violent dehghts, 
and parents with no margin find it a costly amuse- 
ment, but not all the threats or appeals they can 
utter will keep the young feet from the ecstasies of 
dodging a small ball away from other young feet. 
Not only boots, but clothes and cuticle suffer as one 
is charged against the school wall or is sent sprawhng 
on the gravel, but it is a game that has been the 
physical salvation of many a delicate youth. 

It was Rupert's greatest humiliation that he was 
unable to take part in the game. Now and again, 
when there were not enough present to make up two 
efficient sides, he was, as a favour, permitted to 
stand between the two jackets that served as goal- 
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posts and act as goal-keeper. But it was only as a 
favour, and at other times his services were con- 
temptuously rejected with all the school-boy's 
cardess cruelty of phrase. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE PLAGUE OF INTERESTED RELATIVES 

RS. SALWORTHY set herself at once with 



tireless vigilance and diplomacy to the task 
of keeping the old man away from his other relatives, 
but she foimd it was impossible. Hannah looked in 
twice that first Sunday to see him, and Jinny dared 
not openly resent her presence. Now her eyes were 
opened she saw in Hannah a malevolent plotter, bent 
on secretly imdermining the fair edifice she was build- 
ing, but she gave her fair words, so fair indeed that 
they aided the doubts and suspicions that had 
taken root in Mrs. Throop's breast. The tempter 
had come her way also, and she had begim to think 
what a difference a share in Uncle Ezra's money 
would make in her straitened home. Hitherto she 
had always declared that she thanked God — though 
that was but a phrase — that Tom had regular 
employment, and they had never wanted for bread 
nor been dependent on charity, though they brought 
up four children. But now with the prospect of a 
legacy she had begim to wonder how she could 
have been content with such miserable living, and 
then the thought struck her that the old man might 
not share his money equally, but from erroneous 
motives of gratitude leave the Salworthys a much 
larger portion, which, in plain English, would mean 
robbing her family of their just dues. It would be 
necessary she saw to keep herself and her family in 
evidence before Uncle Ezra, and it was with that 
resolve that she visited Salworthy's twice that day 
and stayed a good part of an hour each time. 

7S 
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Jinny laughed spitefully when she had gone the 
second time. ** Hannah be comen in here a gurt 
deal more now you be here, uncle," she said, ** I 
s'pose she be seto if we do treat 'ee prapper." 

Ezra did not reply, but laughed a little. He was 
not wanting in shrewdness. 

"I shouldn' go in there more'n I could help, 
uncle. She be very pryen, be Hannah, and she'll 
be asken all manner of questions about your money 
and how much it be."»- 

Ezra looked at her with his side-long glance. ^' I 
shan't tell she, look zee, Jinny, if she did ask fifty 
thousand times. I baint tellen nobody. If volks 
cain't wait till I be gone there'll be nothen vor 'em, 
do'ee zee." 

" Quite right too, uncle," agreed Mrs. Salworthy. 
" I be glad for your sake you baint at Hannah's or 
she'd be looken ever)rwhere for your bank-book to 
see how much it be." 

The old man chuckled. "She wouldn' find it, 
look zee. Jinny. I do alius put it in a safe place." 

•' Quite right too, uncle. I be thankful tiddn' my 
nature and never was to pry into other folks's busi- 
ness. I cain't understand folks that be alius doen it." 

*' No, of course not. Jinny." 

" Do'ee see, uncle, I do hear things without pryen. 
Now it didn' surprise I in the leastest to hear you 
had a bank-book. Ant Meg, when she called in one 
day a yer or two back, let summat out accidental 
that showed I that you had a big wold stocken to 
hwome." 

Ezra stared at her in wild-eyed amazement. 

Meg did ? " he asked slowly. 
She let it out, not meanen to, do'ee see. I was 
sayen how lonely 'twas for 'ee up yander, and she 
said you could leave any time if you was minded, 
and tiien she let siunmat out." 
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Ezra peered at her from under his eyebrows. 

Dang the women ! " he cried, banging the table. 

They cain*t kip nothen in." 

"It didn' matter, micle. I can kip a secret, 
do'ee see. I never mentioned it to nobody, not 
even to Jarge. I was glad it was to I, mide— 
everybody baint like I.'' 

"No," said Exra. "Did— did Meg say how 
much 'twas ? " 

"Not exactly; but I know 'twas dree figers. 
She asked I not to say nothen, and I didn' till 
thease minit." 

"That be right, Jinny. But 'twas very vullish 
of Meg, Pd 'low." 

The next afternoon on his way from the allotment 
he saw Mrs. Throop standing at her door, and 
accepted her invitation to come in and sit down 
for a few minutes. " You look tired, just about 
uncle," she said. " You'd better stay and have a 
bite with we — ^Tom won't be long. He was sayen 
at dinner-time he wondered why you didn' come in." 

" I won't stay to-day, thank'ee, Hannah." 

"I wish you'd come in often, any time. We 
baint strangers to 'ee and nobody 'ould be more 
welcome. How do'ee Uke liven to Winthorp, 
uncle ? " 

" 'Tis a change, look zee. 'Tis all right, so far." 

" I hope it may be ; I hope it may be," rephed 
Hannah with fervour. " I was surprised when you 
made up your mind so suddint. Tom and me was 
only taiken the day afore what we could do for 'ee." 

" 'Twaddn' very suddin. Do 'ee zee, ayter 
Jinny did come to ax I, thik aytemoon, I woiddn' 
zay yea or nay. I said I'd try to make up me 
mind by Zimday." 

Hannah looked at him narrowly, but managed 
to stifle her emotions. " Let I see now — I cain't 
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mind for the minit what day Jinny did come/' she 
said smoothly. 

" Twould be Tuesday in the wik avore last, l*d 
*low. Ter'ble hot 'twas, I mind." 

Here was a revelation indeed, a revelation of 
greater turpitude than she had dreamt of. But she 
restrained herself admirably, and did not break out 
before Unde Ezra ; perhaps she would be able to 
learn more. " You was surprised, imde, I'd 'low," 
she said with the same deadly smoothness of tone. 

" Just about," said the old man readily. 

"You did come las' Sunday-wik to say you'd 
come, I s'pose ? " 

" Ees ; I did come in to tell 'em I'd try it vor a bit." 

"Well, I s'pose, Unde Ez, you baint gwain to 
spend your hard-earned money vullish. You never 
laiow what be gwain to happen." 

" I baint gwain to spend vullish, 'tis certain sure. 
If I'd spent I should ha' had nothen." 

" Have you told Jinny how much you have 
put by ? " 

" No, and I baint tellen a single soul. Everybody 
must wait till I be gone. Well, I'll be getten along, 
Hannah — Jarge will be hwome by thease I'd 'low." 

" Now, do 'ee look in often, unde," said Hannah 
gradously, " and any time if you don't fed com- 
fortable at — ^where you be, do 'ee come with we 
and you'll be wdcome." 

" Thank 'ee, I wiU." 

Hannah watched him go, and then began pre- 
paring the tea, her hands shaking with exdtement 
and anger. She had been sure there had been some- 
thing tricky, and here was the truth. She saw it 
all dearly. Jinny was trying to get Unde Ezra's 
fortune for herself ; Jinny was scheming to cheat 
her own brother and his family out of their rights ; 
Jinny was a Uar and a thief. 
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She b^gan telling the story as soon as her husband 
entered with excited volubility, winding up with : 
" That be your very own sister, Tom Throop." 

" You don't know that she wants it all for her- 
self," said Throop, who hoped that there was some 
more wholesome explanation of his sister's conduct. 

" Yes, I do, or she wouldn* have done it in such 
a dirty wayl Not a penny of Uncle Ez's do she 
mean to come to we — that be plain enough for 
an3rthen." 

" Uncle Ezra will act fair, I'd 'low, but I shall 
go and have it out with Jin and Jarge too. We've 
a right to our share." 

" I should think we had," cried Hannah. " 'Tis 
scandalous.' ' 

" I shall tell Uncle Ez that he must deal fair with 
all," said Throop. " Zims to I uncle and his money 
be gwain to make a gurt stir." 

" 'Tiddn' our fault ; 'tis Jin's," cried Mrs. Throop. 
She was afraid that he might go at once to his 
sister's, and she wanted the unmasking of Jinny to 
be left in her own hands. To her relief, however, 
he went to work in his garden as soon as tea was 
over, and she hastened up the road to arouse Mrs. 
Withacomb's indignation. 

Charlotte heard the story with her wonted calm. 
" You don't know for sure Jin had that in her mind, 
but if she had I don't think she'll gain anythen by 
it in the long run." 

" But she do mean to, look see." 

" Well, we must trust she won't. Though I said 
to Mark Simday, that I did wish Unde Ez had no 
money, for it do upset one so. I couldn' help 
thinken all day yesterday how nice fifty pounds 
would be, and what a lot one could do with it. I 
thought what a nice parlour I could have with 
that." 
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" If Jinny have her way," returned Hannah with 
much emphasis, "not one penny of thik money 
shall we ever see. She'll coax him into given every 
penny to them. I was in yesterday, and butter 
wouldn' melt in her mouth when she do speak to him." 

"Uncle Ezra baint one to be persuaded, look 
see,** replied Mrs. Withacomb. 

" Wdl, if you don*t care, I do," cried Mrs. Throop 
as she boimced out. Charlotte's placidity had 
added to her anger, and she hurried away with the 
intention of " going to have it out thik minit " with 
her sister-in-law. By the time she had reached 
her own door she thought better of it, as Ezra 
might be in and the scene might embarrass him. 
She ruminated a few minutes, and then sent her 
daughter Fanny to ask Jinny if she wasn't busy to 
step up for a minute, as she wanted to see her 
particular. 

The child came back with the message that Aimt 
Jinny would be there in a minute, and having sent 
the girl out to play, Mrs. Throop waited grindy for 
Jinn5r's appearance. 

Mrs. Salworthy came with the smiling face which 
since her triumph had been her ordinary expression. 
Hannah's message might have something to do 
with Uncle Ezra, but she never guessed her secret 
was discovered. 

" I was just washen up when Fan came," she 
said, " and couldn' come just thik minit." 

"That didn' matter," said Mrs. Throop; "I 
wasn* particler to a minit. What brought Uncle Ez 
in last Simday wik so unexpected ? Didn' you say 
you persuaded him agen marryen thik a3^emoon ? " 

"Yes," returned Mrs. Salworthy gUbly. "He 
did come becos he was feelen lonesome, he did say, 
and he looked it, pore man." 

" You was surprised ? " asked Hannah. 
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"As never wrais. When Jarge said, 'Why, here 
be Uncle Ez,' I said, * Never I ' " 
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Yes," said HaCiinah with a rising inflection, 

the Tuesday afore you set off in a ter'ble hurry 
to catch the train to Suckton, didn' you? You 
didn' catch it, so you spent the time with Mrs, 
Penny to Forde, and you had a ter'ble bad headache, 
I mind. I don't wonder when you dragged your- 
self, hot as 'twas, all thik way round to see Uncle 
Ez to persuade him to come to your house. And 
when you'd done you went all thik way back agen 
so as we shouldn' guess you'd seen the pore man. 
When I asked 'ee how you'd got on you'd a head- 
ache, I mind." 

It must be put to Mrs. Salworthy's credit that 
she blushed immistakably. She saw denial was 
useless, and she hid her discomfiture by an attitude 
of defiance. " Well, what have it to do with you ? " 
she asked boldly, tossing her head. 

" Yes ; what have it. Jinny Salworthy," asked 
Hannah darkly. "What have made 'ee act so 
deceitful all through and tell all the wicked lies you 
have. Think I don't know ? I baint such a fool 
as that, I'd 'low." 

" 'Tis come to siunmat when I must tell 'ee 
everythen I do. You be jealous, look see, becos 
Uncle Ez be stayen with we." 

" You baint worken deceitful for your own ends, 
and Tom, you own brother, too, be you ? He could 
hardly believe it just now, and he do mean to tell 
'ee what he do think of it. You ha' been two-feaced 
all along, and told all manner of lies to do your own 
brother out of his just rights. But you ha' no need 
to think you be gwain to ha' it all your own way, 
and you med be sure lies and wickedness don't 
prosper. Uncle Ez won't leave everythen to you, 
you'U find." 
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" I never expected him to/' put in Mrs. Salworthy 
quickly. ^' Thease be all the thanks I get for what 
Fve done, be it ? It makes I almost wish Fd let 
him marry Kate." 

" I don't believe he ever wanted to marry. I 
believe 'twas another of your gurt lies for your own 
ends." 

To the exposure was added the knowledge of the 
weakness of her defence and the want of plausi- 
bility about her arguments, and Mrs. Salworthy 
covered her retreat with a great show of temper. 
" If thease be yom* behaviour, " she cried, " 'twill 
be a long time afore I darken your doors agen, I can 
tell 'ee." 

" I hope nobody so deceitful will ever come in 
here agen," was Hannah's parting shot as Jinny 
hastened away. 

Both women acted on the great strategic principle 
that friends of the enemy are foes, and later that 
evening Mrs. Salworthy, very sore from her humilia- 
tion, laid down the law to her husband and feimily. 
"Hannah," she told her husband, "have been 
behaven like a mad woman, and said the most cruel 
thing about we, all becos she be jealous becos Uncle 
Ez be come here. I couldn' tell 'ee half of all she 
said about we. I hope, my dear, you'll ha' nothen 
to do with Tom or any of them, or I shall be vexed, 
just about." 

Salworthy was easy-going, but he kicked against 
it. " I don't see why Tom and I should be bad 
friends becos you and Hannah be upset.'* 

" But I do," cried his wife sharply. 

" Well, I don't," said Salworthy doggedly. 

"So you be set agen I too," cried Jinny, and 
burst into angry tears, which caused Salworthy to 
leave the house for a while. His wife refused to 
speak to him again that night, which is the fetvourite 
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way of women of all ranks to show a man he is a 
brute. To her children Mrs. Salworthy was more 
explicit. " You understand, my bwoy," she said 
to Rupert, "you don't go playen with Lucy and 
Sid Throop, and you bamt never to go into Ant 
Hannah's." 

" Why ? " came the inevitable word in a querulous 
tone. 

" Becos I've told 'ee not, and let that be enough 
for 'ee. If I catch 'ee I shall send 'ee straight to 
bed;' 

To be sent to bed was rack and thumbscrews to 
Rupert, and he quailed before the prospect, but 
was not silenced. " I do so like playen with Lucy 
and Sid, mother." 

" If you don't want to go to bed thease minit " 

but Rupert fled before she could get further. Lizzie 
when ^e came home was more intractable. Mrs. 
Salworthy endeavoured to enlist her daughter's 
sympathies at the outset. " I've been so put out 
as never was thease evenen, my dear," she began ; 
" your Ant Hannah have been behaven disgraceful 
all becos Uncle Ez be come to we and " 

" I knew how 'twould be," interrupted Lizzie. 

" You couldn' believe the things she have said to 
I thease very evenen, but I told she that until she 
be sorry for it none of we will have anythen to do 
with ne'er a Throop. So mind, my dear, don't 
you go there, and don't have anythen to say to one 
of 'em." 

Now it so happened that on her way home she 
had met Arthur Throop and had passed a happy 
ten minutes with him in laughing about nothing 
in particular. She often saw Arthur, who was two 
years her senior. He was one of those youths who 
seemed to take a dehght in her society. There 
were three others who were always glad to meet 
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her and — well, it was very nice, she felt. It was 
April with her. 

It was not to be expected that she would cast 
delight aside to humour her mother's whim. '* I 
don't see why I shonldn* speak to 'em if I want to," 
she said with a toss of her head. 

Mrs. Salworthy still managed to speak reason- 
ably. "But I do, my dear, and don't you have 
anythen to do with 'em till they can behave 
prapper." 

Uncle Tom be alius nice to I ; in fack all of 'em." 
Your Ant Hannah have set him agenst we now, 
do 'ee see. We couldn' lower ourselves to speak 
to 'em now they ha' behaved so." 

Lizzie threw her hat on the table. " I wish 
Uncle Ez had never come here, that I do." 

" You silly maid ! if you behave prapper there 
won't be a maid about that will have so much as 
you. You'll be able to show ofE in better clothes 
than any of 'em — you'd look reel smart in good 
clothes — ^and in a yer or two you'll be able to pick 
a husband better'n any of the fellers about here." 

Lizzie made no reply. Family feuds were not 
unknown in Winthorp, but they did not last for 
ever. Only last year she remembered Mrs. Bent 
and her mother had had a row because Rupert had 
hit Violet Bent, and the two families had not spoken 
to each other till Easter, but they were as great 
friends as ever now. No doubt m a week or two 
Aunt Hannah and her mother would be the same 
as before, but in any case she was resolved not to 
pass by Arthur Throop or any of her admirers in 
silence. Why, all the spice would be gone out of 
life if she were so foolish ! 

Mrs. Throop on her part was as highly incensed 
against the Salworthys. The whole family, she 
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declared, had entered into a conspiracy to rob 
them of their just rights, but Jinny and all her 
brood would find that she was not one to be trodden 
on, and, meanwhile, it was the duty of her family 
to hold themselves as much as possible from all 
traffic with the Salworthys. She discovered new 
points in their characters and even in their physical 
features that had never struck her before, and it 
made Arthur Throop quiver to hear that Lizzie 
had a bold look that matched her bold ways, that 
her figure was awkward, and her face so plain that 
she would fail to capture any man who was not a 
fool, and God help the man that got a maid with her 
temper for a wife. 

She went to tell Charlotte how she had unmasked 
the plotter and of the shameless way in which 
Jinny had taken it. " She couldn' deny it, look 
see, so she brazened it out. She have given both of 
we a pretty character to him, I'd 'low. You med 
be sure he'll hear day and night too the things Han- 
nah and Charlotte have said about him, pore man." 

" When I see Uncle Ez," said Charlotte, " I shall 
tell him that 'tis his duty to treat we all alike, and 
I shall teU him agen for his own sake he'd better 
take a place of his own and have somebody to look 
ayter him prapper. The best thing that could 
happen would be for him to spend all his money on 
hisself, but he have been saven so long I don't 
s'pose he could bring his mind to it. I wish we had 
never beared about his money ; it do zim to upset 
everj^hen and make bad blood." 

" So it do," agreed Hannah readily. " How 
Jinny can behave so be more than I could ha' 
believed." 

There had been an understanding from the first 
that nothing should be said in the village about 
Uncle Ezra's wealth, but Hannah could not keep 
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silence any longer. In the course of the next day 
she had told the story of the fortune and Jinn3r*s 
perfidy to five of her neighbours under the pledge 
of secrecy, and of course it had spread over Win- 
thorp and flowed over the village borders by even- 
ing. It was understood that the old man was the 
fortunate possessor of a '* thousand pounds — ^if not 
more," the greater part of which had been left to 
him by a son who had " done very well abroad," 
and that the Salworthys had been smart enough 
to steal a march on the other relations and, to say 
the least, there would be the greater part of the 
fortune for them. There are few commimities so 
imsophisticated that wealth does not conmiand 
respect, and from that day Winthorp looked on 
the Salworthys with different eyes. It was, as 
alwaj^, a corrupting influence ; George and Jinny 
to Winthorp were as the millionaire's heir to the 
larger world — people to be treated with more 
respect than their characters and attainments 
demanded. At one bound they took a larger 
position in the village, and some honest and up- 
right people debased by the nunour of gold lost 
their self-respect. The coming of Uncle Ezra with 
his bank-book had given a stimulus to the meaner ^ 
passions of some of the villagers, in addition to the 
demoralization of Mrs. Salworthy and Mrs. Throop 
and, in a lesser degree, their husbands. Even 
phlegmatic Charlotte Withacomb and her sober- 
minded husband had not altogether escaped the 
pestilential breath. Uncle Ezra's money was a 
subtle contagion that, hke influenza on the phj^ical 
man, played havoc with the moral nature and left 
complications^behind. 
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CHAPTER VII 

CHIEFLY DEVOTED TO BUSINESS 

ON the Saturday a week after he had taken up 
his abode in Winthorp, Ezra announced at 
breakfast that he was going as far as Dorchester. 

" Darchester ! " cried Mrs. Salworthy. " Be you, 
uncle ? Which train ? " 

I shall walk, I'd *low," was the reply. 
Why, it be a good aight miles each way, uncle. 
You'll loll yourself thease tryen weather." 

" IVe done it avore many's the time, Jinny. I 
shall get a lift mebbe, on the way." 

" A ter'ble long way for 'ee, imcle. Be it parti- 
cular business ? . . . .You want to go the Bank 
I s'pose, uncle ? " 

Ezra looked up sideways. " I be gwain to zee 
Maister Beer. Do 'ee zee, he be very kind and do 
zee to things vor I. ' ' 

" Why not leave it till thease aytemoon and 
Jarge would go for 'ee willen." 

" Nobody can zee to thease business except 
meself," rejoined the old man with his cunning 
Anile. 

" How would you get on if you was rough (ill), 
uncle, and couldn' go and zee to things ? " asked 
Jinny. 

" Maister. Beer would zee to things vor I. Do 
'ee zee, he do know all about it." 

"Well, I hope you won't go maken yourself 
bad, uncle." 

84 
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With a long stout sapling in his hand and in his 
shirt sleeves, carrying his Sunday coat over his 
shoulder, the old man set off for the market-town. 
He got a lift a mile or two out of Winthorp from 
a friendly waggoner who was taking piglings to 
market, and though the pace was slow he was in 
no hurry. 

Jonathan Beer, who had one of the leading gro- 
cery businesses in the town, had been the chum of 
Ezra's eldest boy in their school-days, and had 
looked upon his parents as tyrants when they 
refused to allow him to go witii young Speek to 
seek his fortune. He also was the son of an agri- 
cultural labourer, but he was a youth of energy and 
ambition, and, discontented with the prospect of 
being a farm-hand all his days, he managed by the 
time he was nineteen to save thirty shillings and 
struck out a line for himself by investing the whole 
sum in tea which he hawked round the scattered 
district. He sold a good article at a fair price, and 
his enterprise was so successful that in less than 
a year he had a horse and vehicle with which he 
hawked not only tea but small ware. In five years 
he had done well enough to take a small shop in the 
outskirts of the county town, and with energy and 
attention his business rapidly increased. He was 
now a City Father, and in the previous year had 
served the town as Mayor. He was a short stout 
man, partially bald, with keen eyes that were not 
in keeping with the slow, slightly pompous, tone 
and dignified bearing he had assiduously cultivattd. 
His education had been very imperfect, but he was 
careful to speak cautiously on subjects of which he 
knew little, and that, combined withhisnativeshrewd* 
ness, prevented him from making a fool of himself. 
For the rest he prided himself on being a siure judge 
of character but» while he had a species of admira- 
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tion for the smart man of business, a phrase which 
is generally a euphemism, he was given to under- 
valuing moral quaUties. He gave freely, but it was 
a species of barter as he expected some return. 
Nevertheless, he had a kindly feeUng for the father 
of his youthful companion, and when Ezra visited 
the town he always retiuned home with tea, 
tobacco, and other luxuries from the shop. 

Ezra entered the shop and Jonathan Beer caught 
sight of him. " Hello, Ezra, I haven't seen you for 
some time," he said sympathetically. " Just come 
through into the house and have a glass of wine. 
I was very sorry to hear of your loss." 

Ezra nodded and followed him into the sitting- 
room, where the old man never felt at home. It 
was simply furnished, but to his eyes it was luxury, 
and after wiping his boots with exaggerated care, 
he walked on tip-toe across the carpet and sat on 
the edge of one of the leather-covered chairs. 

" Well, how are you getting on ? " asked Jona- 
than. " It was a big blow to you, I know." 

" 'Twas," said Ezra with a mournful shake of 
his head. " I did hope we both med gwo togeder, 
but 'twaddn' to be." 

" Cheer up, Ezra ; you've some years before you 
yet. I'd been thinkmg of driving over but I've 
beeil so busy. Are you keeping on the house or 
gone into lodgings ? " 

The old man's eyes ht up. " No," he said. " I 
thought of liven in the house alone zo long as I 
could, but one of my newy's wives offered I a 
hwome. They was zo pressen I did take it at 
last." 

"Well, you do siuprise me, Ezra," exclaimed 
Beer. "I shouldn't have expected it of any of 
them. Which of them ? " 

" Jinny ; she- that married Jarge Zalworthy. 
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The day of the fruneral they all p'inted out 'twas 
my duty to go into the House, but ayterwards " — 
Ezra stopped to indulge in a chuclde — "she did 
come to I one day where I be to work, and zaid 
how lonely 'twould be and pressed I to gwo and 
stay with 'em. And — and I went the wik avore 
last," he added, looking up into Beer's face. 

"I'm very glad for your sake, Ezra. I won- 
dered what you would do or could do, but I never 
expected they would take you in. You are nearly 
past work now, you know." 

" And I baint expected to work neither," chuckled 
Ezra. 

Jonathan Beer stared at him. " Well, I can't 
understand it," he said at last. 

" Well, do 'ee zee, I lost me bank-book, or did 
think I had, and asked Jinny about it." 

" Your bank-book, Ezra ? I didn't know you 
had money in the bank." 

" Ees, but I have. Let I tell 'ee all about it," 
and with many chuckles he related what had passed 
since his wife's death. " Do 'ee zee," he added in 
conclusion with a cackle of laughter, " I did think 
if I went to live with they there 'd be no call to 
spend no then." 

" All I can say is that at any rate you haven't 
lost any of your wits, Ezra," laughed Beer. 

" I baint vuUish yet, I'd 'low, " returned Ezra, 
with a grim chuckle. " I did come in to-day becoe 
I want 'ee to do somethen vor I." 

" Right you are, Ezra ; what is it ? " 

" I've brought me bank-book, and I want 'ee to 
take care of it vor I. Do 'ee zee, Jinny be alius 
tryen to find out how much there be, and I be sure 
she have looked vor thease book more'n once. 
I don 't mean she or anbody to know how much 
'tis till I be gone." 
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'' Right, Ezra, I'll take care of it for you, and I'll 
warrant they won't get to know from me." 

Ezra produced the book, carefully wrapped in a 
piece of newspaper, and watched Jonathan lock 
it away in his safe. 

" I won't hinder 'ee any more. I'll just ha 'a look 
round the market and then get back." 

Jonathan, however, insisted on his having some 
lunch before he left, and gave him a package to 
take back with him. " There's some tea for your 
niece, some tobacco you can share with George, 
and some sweets for the boy," he said. " I must 
send her something when she's so kind to you," and 
he laughed with Ezra. 

Meanwhile Jinny, certain that the old man would 
be out of the way for a few hours and having sent 
Rupert out to play, proceeded to make a minute 
investigation of the old man's effects. It was not 
the first time she had indulged in a hunt, but afore- 
time she had been obhged to hurry, now she set 
leisurely and thoroughly to work. The articles 
in the old man's box were taken out one by one and 
piled with care that she might return them in the 
same order, and everything was closely examined. 
She was unsuccessful, and in deep disappointment 
she had returned some of the articles when she 
remembered that boxes sometimes have false 
bottoms or secret compartments. She examined 
it with minutest care and convinced herself that 
it was just an ordinary, straightforward box. She 
next attacked the bed, thoroughly stripping it, 
but again she was not rewarded, nor did a minute 
inspection of the bedroom give her any satisfaction. 
Tired and very hot she lost her temper. "Drat 
him ! " she exclaimed, " he be a sly wold rascal, 
but I baint gwain to be beaten long." 

She had recovered sufficiently to have a smile 
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ready for Ezra when he returned about tea-tune. 
For only a few weeks she had been playing the role 
of hypocrite, but already she was a success in the 
part. She had been known among her friends and 
neighbours as a frank, open person who did not 
trouble to disguise her sentiments, but since the 
tempter had been made welcome her character was 
changing rapidly. It is» unfortunately, a psycho- 
logical fact that the downward road is as broad and 
easy as the road of righteousness is difficult. 

" You *m got back then, uncle, " she cried with 
smiling &ice. "'I couldn' help thinken how tired 
you must be. Did you get a lift ? '* 
Ees, both ways, Jinny." 
You do look tired ; you be ready for some tea, 
Fd 'low." 

" I've been worse many a time, look zee. Jona- 
than Beer have sent summat vor 'ee. He was 
glad to hear you'd taken I in. He have alius been 
kind to I, do 'ee zee, since he have got on. Here," 
opening the parcel, " be some tea vor 'ee and some 
sweeties for the bwoy, and some bacca I be to share 
with Jarge, he did zay. Where be Rupe ? " 

^'I'U call him. I be much obliged to Maister 
Beer, I'm sure. Two shiUen tea, this be, I can 
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He be very kind, be Jonathan. Do 'ee zee. 
Jinny," with his sidelong glance, "he was very 
vriendly with Jim when they was bwo)^ togeder, 
and he do zee to — to things vor I. Business, I do 
mean, look zee. He do take care of me bank-book 
most times, be^n close to the bank, as one med zay. 
I ha' left it with him to-day," and again he glanced 
at her. 

Jinny had made much progress in hiding defeat 
and disappointment. "Do 'ee think 'tis safe, 
uncle ? " she asked in a low and solemn tone. 
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" What ? " 

" Leaven your book with he. He be very kind 
and all that, but, look zee, it be a big temptation 
be all thik money, and haven it all in his own 
hands." 

Ezra laughed. " 'Tis quite safe, Fd 'low. I'd 
trust he witib untold gold. And, besides, he couldn' 
touch nothen unless I signed me name vor it." 

" But you cain't write, unde." 

" No, but I can sign me name plain enough voi 
the Bank volks." 

" Well," with a sigh, " 1 hope 'tis all right, imcle, 
but 'twould be crud if you was done out of your 
money at your age." 

" 'Tis safe where it be, look zee," returned Ezra, 
and with that she had to be content. Thank good- 
ness, winter would follow the simuner, and winter 
that brought colds and bronchitis and other deadly 
ills held the key to her happiness. 

It was useless now she saw to expect to find that 
book, but about the middle of the week she was 
struck with an idea. " All be€n weU and if it do 
kip fine," she said to George during dinner, " I 
don't know if I shan't go to Darchester Sat'day." 

" What for ? " asked her husband. 

'* I do feel I want a day out, and I promised Lucy 
Fellman to go and see her thease summer. If I 
put it off much longer 'twill be winter agen. You 
don't mind I gwain out for a day, Unde Ez ? " 

" You go when you be minded, Jinny ; don't 'ee 
never stop in vor I. I can get along all right, look 
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If it be a nice day I shall go then. I haven' 
seen Darchester market thease yer." 

Saturday came, gusty and lowering, but she did 
not put off the excursion to which she had looked 
forward for three days with feverish impatience. 
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She felt she could not longer delay another attempt 
to get at the truth. 

On her arrival in the town she went at once to 
Beer's shop, and by adroit manoeuvring managed 
that the proprieter should attend to her himself. 
She made a few small purchases. " You had Uncle 
Ezra here last wik," she said, her smile so intense 
that it was almost a smirk. 

" Uncle Ezra ? Oh yes, Ezra Speek. Are you 
his niece ? " asked Beer. 

" Yes, he be liven with we, do 'ee zee, Maister Beer. 
Pore wold man ! it did seem cruel to let he live 
alone so far away from everybody, and so I got him 
to come and live with we. I didn' think at vust we 
could manage to take him in but I said, ' Never 
mind, we'll manage somehow.' " 

" Very kind of you," said Beer with much gravity. 
" It must have come as a surprise to you to know 
that he was a man of property." 

Her smile intensified, and she spoke in a confi- 
dential whisper. " It did to the others, Maister 
Beer, I'd 'low, but not to I. Do 'ee see. Ant Meg 
once let out smnmat to I accidental about it, but 
begged and prayed I wouldn' mention it. And of 
course," with an air of inexorable virtue, " I didn'." 

" Quite right," returned Beer with the same 
gravity. 

" He told I how kind you alius be to him and 
how you took care of his bank-book. Pore wold 
man ! " with a laugh ; " he be ter'ble afraid it med 
get lost a' hwome. Do 'ee see, Maister Beer," 
lowering her voice again, " he be so queer, pore man, 
he won't tell I how much 'tis he have saved for 
fear I med tell the others. Of course if I knowed I 
shouldn' tell nobody," and she looked up into his 
face expectantly. 

Mr. Beer contented himself with nodding. 
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"Jarge — that be my husband— do think it 
baint more 'n two hundred pound, but I say 'tis a 
lot more. Which be right now, Maister Beer ? " 

Jonathan Beer shook his head. "I'm sorry, 
but I can 't tell you," he said in the same grave 
manner. "I had to promise that I wouldn't say 
anything at all about it. You didn't mention what 
you heard, and of course I mustn't. But if I were 
you I should treat him very kindly. He is worth 
it, and I feel sure that he wll leave it to those who 
treat him kindest. Something to look forward to, 
isn't it ? " 

" You med be sure, Maister Beer," she replied 
with dignity, " that I should look well ayter him 
if he had no money nor nothen, pore wold man." 

" He spends very little," said Beer, " in fact 
hardly anything, so that he'll leave all of it behind. 
Very nice to have an uncle with money in the Bank, 
isn't it ? I wish I'd had in my young days." 

With that Jinny had to be content, and again 
thanking Mr. Beer for his gift of tea the previous 
week she left the shop. He at once went to tell his 
wife how Ezra's niece had come fishing but had 
got httle for her pains. 

Jinny, on reflection, felt satisfied with her effort. 
True she had not succeeded in getting the informa- 
tion she required, but Jonathan Beer had given 
her plainly to understand that she was fortimate. 
If only the winter proved rigorous enough and 
Uncle Ezra careless enough, the following spring 
would see them installed in a pubUc-house and the 
path of Ufe smooth and easy. 

It took the village a little time to accommodate 
itself to the new position the Salworthys occupied 
as heirs of wealth. The Throops and the Witha- 
combs were left out of its calculation, for Winthorp 
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had come to the conclusion that the two families 
would receive little acknowledgment in the uncle's 
will. That Mrs. Salworthy had been guilty of 
sharp practice was generally agreed, but it had 
succeeded, and success is a gorgeous robe that 
hides all defects. Mrs. Salworthy found herself a 
person of some importance, and even George in the 
Black Bear found his opinions listened to with a 
deference that was not all due to their intrinsic 
merit, and, poor man, not recognizing the cause of 
this subtle worship, he signified his gratification by 
" standing treat " far oftener than he could afford. 
Neighbours who had only been on nodding terms 
with the family showed an eagerness to be better 
acquainted, and agreed with Mrs. Salworthy that 
Hannah Throop was no better than she might be. 
Interested persons carried to her what Hannah had 
said about her, and the break between the famiUes 
widened. 

Charlotte Withacomb in her downright way did 
not beUeve in disguising her feelings, and when 
duty, as she conceived it, called on her, did not 
shrmk an unpleasant task. She went one evening 
to Salworthy's cottage when she knew that George, 
Jinny, and Uncle Ezra would be in. She wasted 
no time in preliminaries, but as soon as she had 
accepted Jinny's invitation to sit down she unbur- 
dened herself. " I be come," she said in placid 
tones, " becos I expected to find *ee all in. I don't 
want no bother, look see, with nobody and I don't 
want to upset nobody. Do 'ee see, 'tis all over 
Winthorp about Uncle Ez*s money now, and folks 
be sayen that you. Jinny, got uncle to come here 
in a deceitful way that you med get all he have to 
leave." 

" 'Tis a lie " cried Jinny with flushed face. 

*' 'Tiddn* a lie folks be sayen it, and Hannah 
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do hold to it. I do hope 'tis a lie, but if it baint I 
tell *ee 'tis very wrong of you two, and I be come 
to say to Uncle Ez afore your faces that if he won't 
spend it 'tis his duty to act fair and leave what he 
have to leave to the dree equally." 

" I never — " began Jinny, but Charlotte stopped 
her. 

'^ Let I finish and then you can talk. I said to 
'ee afore, uncle, and I say it agen, that 'twas your 
duty with your money to ha' kept to your own 
house and paid somebody to look ayter 'ee prapper. 
What be the good of you haven money if you don't 
spend none in maken yourself comfortable. 'Tis 
vullish, and you can see by now that comen here 
have made bad blood. What be the good of you 
haven money if you don't spend none on youtself ? 
Do 'ee think Jinny or Hannah or me won't spend 
it vullish if we get it ? " 

Ezra looked very unhappy, but he spoke dog- 
gedly. ** I be very comfortable here, I'd 'low." 

" There ! " cried Jinny, tossing her head ; ** that 
be your answer. He did come here of his own 
free will. Didn' you, uncle ? ' ' 

" You axed I and I did come. I did come where 
I was axed." 

" There ! " cried Jinny again. " And 'tis uncle's 
own money to do what he Ukes with. Baint it, 
uncle ? ' ' 

" It be his own money, but all the same he ought 
to act fair among all of we. If you do mean to go 
on liven here, uncle, you ha' only to say now that 
'twill be share and share alike and there'll be no 
more of thease trouble." 

" I shall do what I think the best," returned 
Ezra looking up. 

" You must please yourself, uncle, I s'pose, but if 
it be in your mind, Jinny, to try and get all uncle 
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do leave for yourself, and he be willen to be per- 
suaded to it, I can tell 'ee ill-gotten gains don't 
prosper, and that be my last word on it. It don't 
look as it ought to, uncle, that you haven' been 
near I since you did come here, and you have only 
been to Hannah's once. You know why, I s'pose, 
but you'll be so welcome as anybody when you do 
care to step in." 

Ezra nodded but did not speak, and Charlotte 
rose to go. " I didn' come unfriendly," she said, 
" but I thought it only right to let 'ee know what 
folks was sayen and how it be maken bad friends. 
I hope it have done some good. Good-night, 
all." 

" Well," cried Jinny as soon as the door dosed, 
" I wouldn' ha ' believed Charlotte could ha' been 
so jealous. It do show a bad spirit, don't it, uncle ? 
They never offered to take 'ee in, and then, all 
becos we did, they go on thease way. You med be 
sure I should never ha' said nothen if Charlotte or 
Hannah had offered 'ee a hwome." 

" No," said Ezra. " I be gwain to leave what 
I ha' to leave to please meself ." 

"That be quite right, imcle. 'Tis yours and 
nobody else's." 

Salworthy had sat silent, but as soon as he and 
his wife were alone he felt impelled to speak. " I've 
beared meself how upset they be, me dear," he 
began timidly. 

" Let 'em ! " cried Jinny tossing her head. " 'Tis 
only their jealous naturs. I never did see the like." 
Easily as she could lead her husband in many 
matters she dared not confess that the accusations 
were true and that she hoped to obtain the whole 
legacy. 

"I don't like it," said Salworthy with more 
spirit than he usually showed. " I'd nothen of the 
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sart in my mind when you talked of Uncle Ez 
comen here, and I do hope you hadn\'* 

Jinny replied with feigned anger. " What do 
you take I for ? Be that what you do think of 
yoiu" own wife, then ? It do show " 

" No, me dear, of course not, but folks " 

" You know folks will talk, don't 'ee, and you do 
know we had him here to get him out of the way of 
Kate Roseflower. Hannaii and Charlotte ought 
to be very much obliged to I instead of behaven 
thease way. He'll please hisself who he do leave it 
to in spite of anybody." 

" I don't like beto at variance with Tom's and 
Mark's, do 'ee see. Why don't you tell 'em they 
be mistaken ? " 

" I shan't tell 'em nothen. If they do believe 
that, 'twouldn' make no difference what I told, 
and it do show what an unchristian spirit they do 
have. I warrant they'd rob the pore man of his 
money afore he was in his grave if they could. He 
ought to be very thankful he be here where I can 
take care he baint hurted." 

" I don't like be€n at variance, look see," he said 
finally, as he rose to leave the house. 

" If," said Jinny with angry countenance, " if 
you have anythen to do with they while they 
think that about we you be a pore-spirited sart of a 
feller, Jarge Salworthy, I can tell 'ee. And kip it 
in your mind if you want peace at hwome." 

George left the house without replying but, 
nevertheless, he went down the road and waited 
for Throop to come from his allotment that he 
might speak to him privately. Tom had markedly 
avoided him since the rupture, and George was 
vexed at it. He could not see how the fact that 
Uncle Ezra was living with them could influence 
him in making an unfair division of his money, and 
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he had his wife 's asseverations that no such un- 
worthy motive was in her mind, but, he reflected, 
the uncharitable behaviour and base insinuations of 
the other households were enough to make her 
work for that end. 

He caught Throop privately. " Hello, Tom," he 
said heartily. 

" Jarge ! " said Throop with marked constraint. 

" I wanted to see *ee, Tom, about this vullishness 
atwixt us. What be wrong ? ** 

" Oh, you know well enough. You ha* got hold 
of Uncle Ez to get all his money. It baont fair, 
you.'* 

" Tis a damned lie," cried Salworthy heatedly. 
" I never had such a thought in me mind, and Jinny 
haven'. Oiarlotte have been down sayen the same, 
and we told her 'tis a lie." 

Throop was embarrassed. " You won't get 
Hannah to believe it, look zee." 

" Jinny be ter'ble upset becos of Hannah." 

" No more than Hannah be. If she knowed I'd 
said a word to 'ee she would be put out, just about." 

" 'Tis the same with Jinny," said Salworthy in a 
helpless tone. " Look zee, Tom, we ha' no need to 
be at arm's length when the women baint about. 
Zims to I uncle's money be maken a fine to-do all 
round. 'Tis his, and you med be sure, Tom, he'll 
do with it as he likes. 'Twould ne'er surprise I if 
none of we got a penny of it. He med leave it to 
the missionaries, zno, or the hospitals, only he 
baint any great Christian believer. But passon 
or somebody med get hold of him afore he do peg 
out and he med leave it all for the heathens. I've 
beared of it when folks be expecten to get the 
leavens." 

"'Twouldn' be right of him, you," returned 
Throop in some dismay. " We've a right to it." 
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*^ I do hope meself , look zee, there'll be a goodish 
bit all round, but you can never tell, and I don't 
see no call to be upset with one another." 

" No," agreed Throop. " But 'twould never 
do for the women to know." 

" We'll look cross-eyed at one another when they 
be near," said George with a laugh. " You go to 
the Antelope to-night for a change, and I'll follow 
in a minit or two. If there be anybody in we'll 
not have much to say to one another, look zee." 

" Right you be,' ' said Throop. 

Three weeks had passed, but Lizzie Salworthy 
had not reconciled herself to the inconveniences 
that Uncle Ezra's advent had caused. The bed- 
room was still a grievance, and she was resolved not 
to break off relations with her relatives — at least 
not with some of them. And yet there were some 
compensations. She began to realize that the 
prospect of money in the family was increasing 
her importance. Several women in the village 
who had never spoken to her before now graciously 
recognized her and, what was more soothing still to 
her vanity, her circle of admirers increased and her 
conversation had all at once become vivacious and 
witty to judge by the effect it had. Her return 
home from work was a series of dehghts. One 
evening when she was returning home Jim Jackson 
who lived in the next parish was waiting in the road 
and presented her with a rose. 

" I s'pose," said Jim who was second gardener at 
the Manor House about two miles from Winthorp, 
" I s'pose you haven' time for a walk by the brook ? " 

" I haven', redy," said Lizzie with her nose in the 
rose. " How sweet it do smell ! " 

" 'Tis one of the nicest roses in the garden. I 
hoped when I cut it I med see a nice maid t^ gi'e 
it to." 
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Lizzie laughed and blushed. 

" Couldn' you spare half-an-hour for a walk ? " 
he asked. 

" Not to-night," said Lizzie ; " p'raps another 
time." 

Unless the weather was wet she returned home 
through the fields, and by the second stile she came 
upon Abel Dawnest who was sitting on the gate. 
TTie Dawnests were small farmers, and Abel*s air 
and appearance would have suggested agriculturalist 
to anybody. He jumped down as Lizzie approached. 

He gave her a sideways nod. " Grand weather, 
baint it ? " he asked. 

•* Tis redy grand, ' ' returned Lizzie. 

" Just gwain home ? " 

" Yes." 

" How do Maister Freeman's medders seem likely 
to turn out ? " 

" Oh, fine, I'd 'low. I beared him say 'twill be a 
good crop." 

" So be ours," said Abel. " You ought to see 
our gurt medder by the Darchester Road. You med 
come now and have a look." 

" I couldn' now, look see," said Lizzie who felt 
flattered. Abel, sturdy and lumpy, with hirsute 
visage and the suspicion of a cast in his left eye, 
was not ph3^ically attractive, but it was the first 
time a farmer's son had condescended to pay her 
attention. 

" Well, do, somewhen," said Abel. " 'Tis worth 
looken at." 

"Thank 'ee, I will somewhen. I'll be getten 
along." 

" I think m turn back, too," said Abel. " I 
waddn' gwain anywhere partic'ler," and he walked 
by her side. 

Abel had never been a '^bwoy for the maids. 
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and having had no experience in that light and airy 
talk about nothing in particular he kept the con- 
verse alive by remarks about the crops, the weather, 
and other bucolic interests. As they left the field 
Abel bade her good-night and became gallant. 
" I shall be taken a ramble up thease way agen now 
I know there be pleasant company," he said. 

" Get along with 'ee," rejoined Lizzie, highly 
pleased at the compliment. She did not admire 
Abel, but his attentions were another comphment to 
her. 

A few steps further brought into view Billy 
Beasant and Bert Bean, who for some evenings past 
had been loimging by the same gate when she passed. 
Billy said they had been tossing up who should 
take her for a walk and he had won. Lizzie tossed 
her head in high deUght. " The imperence ! " she 
cried. " I be able to walk meself, look see." 

" You wouldn' feel so lonely with a arm roimd 'ee," 
said Billy. 

" I'll tell your father, Maister Imperence, and 
he'll smack 'ee," laughed Lizzie. She knew she 
had only to make her choice and she could have a 
lover at once. 

A bend of the lane and she came face to face 
with Arthur Throop, whose coimtenance expressed 
anxiety and diffidence. ** Hello, Liz," he said with 
a fine assumption of cheerfulness. ** Fine evenen ! " 

Lizzie drew herself up, looked him up and down, 
and spoke in a tone of excessive coldness. " You 
hadn' better speak to I, Arthur Throop, look see. 
Your mother do think I worse than nothen. I 
baint fit for you to speak to." 

Arthur was taken aback but he recovered him- 
self. " Well, I cain't help it, Liz," he said ner- 
vously, " and your mother do say the same or worse 
about all of we.'* 
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Lizzie retorted with cold dignity. " Ant Hannah 
began it." 

" No, she didn', look see, Liz, and, besides, I do 
take no notice. It baint my fault." 

Lizzie did not soften. " You know very well, 
Art Throop, that you'll be in a row if your mother 
do know you've bin talken to I. None of we be fit 
for such folks as you to talk to." 

It baint none of my doens," pleaded Arthur. 

Zims to I, Liz, 'tis you be afraid what Ant Jinnie 
will say. I wish Uncle Ez was at the bottom of 
the sea and his money with him, that I do." 

" Now, then, don't be wicked. I wish meself we'd 
never beared nothen about it, but what be the good 
of wishen ? You know Ant Hannah do think we 
robbers and " 

"Well, I don't," cried Arthur, exasperated. 
" It baint nothen to do with I, and I baint gwain 
to let it have nothen. I do wish you'd be nicer, 
Liz." 

" It baint I," rephed Lizzie. " I shall only be 
maken trouble for 'ee at hwome by letten 'ee talk to 
I," and she moved slowly onwards. Arthur walked 
determinedly at her side till Lizzie, afraid that they 
might be seen together, spoke in a softened tone. 
" Do 'ee let I go on alone. Art," she said, " or our 
folks med see we togeder." 

Arthur at once obeyed. " I shall be looken out 
for 'ee to-morr'," he said, his spirits rising at the 
change in her tone. 

Lizzie, although she thought she was an ill-used 
person, smiled to herself when Arthur left her. 
Since man first had his being fond parents have 
attempted in vain to confine their children's affec- 
tions to certain channels, and Mrs. Salworthy's 
disparagement of Arthur Throop was an egregious 
failure. Lizzie had been divided in her liking for her 
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various admirers, but Arthur as the forbidden fruit 
at once became a picturesque figure, so with true 
femininity she used him roughly. It had been a 
very satisfying walk home that night. ** Fancy 
Abel Dawnest beSn ayter If she said to her re- 
flection in the glass. Of course it was because her 
family was now one of substance, and though ^e 
had no sort of liking for Abel, and was still aggrieved 
regarding Uncle Ezra, there some satisfaction in 
bemg r^;arded as a person of importance. 

Ezra had toiled unremittingly all his life, and the 
habit of work was so ingrained that he could not be 
happy leading even a comparatively idle hfe. When 
the whirr of the mowing machines was heard in the 
fields he was restless and dissatisfied, and hardly 
spoke a word. For two days he endured the scent 
and music of the fields, and then going out early the 
next morning returned at the breakfast hour with 
beaming face. '"Maister Preedy have taken I 
on," he cried to Jinny. " I do like a day in the 
hay." 

He worked hard and felt quite happy when he 
crawled home at dusk almost too tired to speak. 
He was the fiirst to rise in the morning and was 
often the first in the field. Mrs. Salwortibiy thought 
it politic to remonstrate with him. " There be no 
call for 'ee to work so hard, uncle, do 'ee see, and 
fdks will say we be worken 'ee to death." 

"Never mind, Jinny," he said with a chuckle. 
** I like it, do 'ee zee. I can do zo much as any of 
they young uns, I'd 'low." 

" I know you do like it, uncle, but you ought 
to take it easy." 

The other workers indulged in many good- 
humoured witticisms at his expense. "" I ha ' worked 
in the harvest all me life," said Tom Hardy, *' but 
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thease be the viist time I ever worked alongside a 
gurt rich genehnan." 

" Twoidd be more vitty, wold man," said an- 
other, " for you to be looken on in your black coat 
and gi'en we orders." 

Ezra never displayed irritation. " I baint used 
to doen nothen, look zee," he said. " If I had ten 
times zo much I should want to fill up me time." 

If one of them offered him a drink or did him a 
service it was with the laughing remark that the 
donor hoped to be remembered in his will. 

" P'raps there'll be nothen to spare," he said 
on one occasion as they were at lunch in the field. 
" P'raps I shall ha' spent it all vullish." 

" There be only two ways for 'ee at your age, 
wold man, " said Tom Hardy. " One be to drink 
and t'other be to marry a young wife who can make 
money fly." 

" I hope you won't gwo and spend it," laughed 
Joe Brestill, " or pore Jinny Salworthy will be 
driven to the 'sylum. 'Tis right, wold man, for you 
to earn so much as you can if you want to please 
she." 

Ezra laughed a little by way of reply, and then 
began to talk about crops. They made many 
attempts on his reticence, but he was always on his 
guard and good-humouredly parried all direct 
questions. 

When casual labour was not to be obtained he 
worked as steadily in George's allotment and would 
not be deterred by any but the worst weather. On 
a pouring morning he would sit disconsolately with 
his pipe, watching for a break in the cloud^, and 
almost as soon as it had cleared he was at work on 
the sloppy ground. " You cain't get on the ground 
to any sense, uncle," George would remonstrate. 
"^There baint anythen to do till it do dry a bit.'^ 
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"Now be the time to pull up the weeds, look 
2ee, Jarge ; you can pull 'em up, just about," was 
his usual reply. 

A drizzle or gentle rain did not keep him in- 
doors. " A drap of rain won't hurt I," was his 
reply to remonstrances. '*I ha' been in worse 
weather than thease scores of times." 

Mrs. Salworthy also spoke lifeless words of dis- 
suasion. The guest she had admitted to her bosom 
was day by day taking her closer in his embrace. 
She was obsessed with the idea of riches, and Ezra's 
carelessness and obstinacy filled her with satis- 
Miction. Even summer rain, she reflected, had 
brought strong men low, and if he were as reckless 
in the chill autumn her hopes might reach fruition 
before Christmas came. 



CHAPTER VIII 

INTRODUCES AN OLD MAID 

THE allotments were overlooked by a creeper- 
covered cottage with a green porch, where lived 
Miss Kildy, and to some people the trim house with 
its miniature but precise front garden, edged with box 
(box looks very well but, as Miss Kildy would tell 
you, " it do harbour the snails so") and the dustless 
and spotless interior seemed a fit setting for Miss 
Kildy. It was an old maid's house, and suggested 
peace and quiet content, 

It was understood in Winthorp that Miss Kildy 
could live without anxiety, and that the fowls, the 
pig, and one milch cow she kept on her tiny farm 
were not necessary to her maintenance. Miss Kildy's 
new-laid eggs were famed beyond Winthorp, and 
their quality was so invariable that the doctor gave 
it as( his opinion that Miss Kildy had solemnly 
and repeatedly impressed upon her hens that her 
reputation was at their mercy, and the creatures 
had gradually acquired a sense of duty. 

She was a short, grey-haired, and thin but healthy 
woman of sixty-four, with precise habits that had 
given amusement to some of her neighbours. But 
the whole village knew that she did not live self- 
centred, and she had earned the respect of all and 
the affection of many. It was quite natural in 
trouble and sorrow to go to Henrietta Kildy for 
advice and comfort, and her mild and gentle voice 
had as soothing an effect on the troubled mind as a 
cool hand on a fevered head. When sickness and 
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the grim shadow were in the house there were many 
who sent for her in preference to Mr. Hepperton, 
the vicar, and it was said that she had read the Bible 
so much that she knew much of it by heart. Her 
tongue was never used for scandal, and she had a 
habit of silencing malicious gossip with a few gentle 
words. "She do make allowances for everybody, 
do Miss Kildy," said one woman, half in exaspera- 
tion, half in admiration. " I do believe if you said 
the devil was bad sheM say you didn't know what 
temptations the wold gentleman do have. It do 
make one mad when you do tell her somethen that 
be Gospel truth, but then one med be sure that she 
won't believe nothen bad about one," and the gossip 
spoke truly. 

Miss Kildy's heart had been purged of the meaner 
vices and made pitiful by a fiery ^sdphne that had 
not after forty-four years spent its force. Memory 
of the past was strong enough at times to keep her 
awake at nights, and then she would Ught the candle 
and turn to the Psalms and read imtil she was calmer. 
More than once some belated villager had seen the 
hght and gone and knocked at her door to inquire if 
she were ill. 

She was not a native of Winthorp, but she had 
lived in the village so long that the fact was forgotten. 
She was bom in Bilbrook, in the north of the coimty, 
where her father was bailiff to Sir Jasper Dene- 
Meadows. At the age of eighteen, a very pretty 
and mercurial and somewhat wilfvd girl, she left 
home to take the position of housemaid with the 
Dowager Lady Meadows in Weymouth, which had 
not then quite lost its fashionable reputation. She 
had admirers in plenty, but she gave herself whole- 
heartedly to a sergeant in a cavalry regiment. He 
was a dashing young fellow of exuberant vitality 
and fascinating manners, and in tempestuous fashion 
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he got her to consent to a secret marriage at Christ- 
mas, which was only three months off. He was 
her law, and she 5aelded herself to him. He could 
find many excuses for postponing the wedding, and 
in February his regiment was ordered to Ireland. 
He promised to send for her and marry her, but she 
never heard from him again, and one day came the 
knowledge that her shame could not be hid. She 
wrote another imploring letter but no answer came, 
and with hysterical cakn she made preparation for 
suicide in the harbour. She was on her way there 
late at night when she remembered that in death 
her secret would be discovered and her memory 
would be for ever defamed. As soon as possible she 
left her situation, and with the few pounds she had 
saved went to London, her one object being to get 
as far as possible with her guilty secret from all who 
knew her. 

Her life for some months was a horror with anguish 
of mind and physical illness and starvation. She 
looked forward to her confinement with feverish 
impatience, beheving that she would die nameless 
and unknown, but while her child, bom in a London 
workhouse, succimibed in a few hours, she survived. 
She steadfastly refused to give any account of her- 
self, but a City merchant's widow, Mrs. Graham, 
had pity on her and took her into her service, and the 
girl, finding herself in an atmosphere of kindness and 
sympathy, voluntarily told her story. Influenced 
by Mrs. Graham, she wrote to her mother, and on 
the death of her father, a stem pietarian who would, 
she believed, have cast her off if he had known of her 
frailty, she went home, and after a time revealed 
everything to her mother. There was nothing to 
keep them in Bilbrook and so they came to Win- 
thorp, Mrs. Kildy's native village. Kildy had left 
a few hundred pounds and his widow had a small 
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pension from his master, and, content to live in 
simple fashion, they had few cares for the future. 

But to the girl the burden of her guilty secret 
seemed at times intolerable, and for years she lived 
in daily terror lest her shame should be imcovered. 
Her mother often pressed her to marry, for though 
trouble had marred her coimtenance she was still 
attractive and did not lack suitors. But she stead- 
fastly set her face against marriage and lived a Ufe 
of quietness, finding the anodyne for her miseries in 
ministry. No one who was not of her temperament 
could conceive the self-abasement that came from the 
bitter draught of the cup of life, but good Mrs. Graham 
had taught her where to seek for comfort and 
strength, and she was kept from sourness and that 
meanest pessimism that professes to find only ba^ 
motives in all around. When a girl of the village 
succumbed hers was the tender, sympathetic heart 
that deprecated blame and scorn, and pleaded for 
pity — the remembranace of her own frailty gave her 
tolerance when man or woman was, as she 
believed, overcome by the devil. 

" A nice woman," was the sober verdict of Win- 
thorp, and the Vicar one day soon after her mother's 
death, was moved to tell how highly the village 
appraised her. Her face paled and her distress 
made her Umbs tremble. " Don't 'ee, sir, don't 
*ee," she cried. " You don't know how it do hurt I 
to hear it." 

" But it is true," he persisted, blundering through 
lack of perception. " There is no one in the parish 
does as much good as you do in your quiet way. 
Hardly a day passes but I hear of somebody you 
have assisted or comforted." 

" Oh, sir,'* with greater agitation, " do have pity 
and say no more in thik way. If you only could 
know how it do hurt I." 
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" You may be sure I do not mean to hurt you, 
Miss Kildy," he said. " I thought it right to let you 
know how your good deeds are appreciated.** 

Her tears began to fall and she yielded to a sudden 
impulse. " I be a sinner, sir, and an outcast, if 
folks did only know. Just let I tell 'ee, sir," and 
with restrained emotion she related the history of 
her dark time. " You'll kip it secret, sir," she 
begged. '' Even now it would kill I if folks did 
know. Not that I don't deserve that folks should 
know, but don't 'ee tell 'em, sir." 

Mr. Hepperton was much moved. " Of course I 
shall keep it secret. Miss Kildy. I am glad you have 
confided in me, and whether it distresses you or not 
I must tell you again how highly we esteem you, and 
I don't beUeve if the village knew they would think 
of you with one whit less regard." 

" But you'll kip it secret, sir, won't 'ee ? " 

" Yes, indeed, I will, Miss Kildy, but from this 
hour I shall respect you more than ever." 

Miss Kildy in her instinctive kindliness had taken 
pity on Ezra as she saw him day after day at work 
in the allotment. One day she carried out to him 
a jug of her celebrated nettle-beer, which was famed 
in Winthorp for its astonishing tonic properties ; 
on another occasion she had taken him a cup of tea 
and, as others had done, tried to convince him that 
he ought to take life more easily. 

One hot and thimdery August morning he had 
gone as usual to work and was overpowered by the 
heat. He managed to stagger to the shelter of the 
hedge when he sank down in partial collapse. Miss 
Kildy happened to catch sight of him and hastened 
to bis side. 

" My pore man," she exclaimed, " you be feden 
ter'ble bad, I can see. It made I fed bad to see 'ee. 
Shall I go for the doctor ? " 
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"Doctor! No, ma'am. I do feel a bit rough 
thease mamen, that be all, ma'am." 

" Do 'ee come in with I and sit down in the cool 
a bit, now, do'ee," and she assisted him to rise and 
helped him to her back door which was in grateful 
shade, and bringing out her easiest chair she made 
him ^t down and brought out a gla^ of home-made 
lemonade. " There, do'ee drink that and you 'U 
feel better," she said. 

" You'm very good, ma'am," remarked Ezra, as 
he sipped the lemonade. 

** Don't 'ee mention nothen of the sort," returned 
Miss Kildy. " You baint fit to be out worken thease 
hot weather." 

" I enjoy it, do 'ee zee, ma'am, but I baint up to 
the mark thease mamen." 

" 'Tiddin' a fit mamen for you to be worken. 
'Tis bad enough for they that be obliged to work. 
There ! " when he had drunk the lemonade, " do 
'ee lean back in the chair and close your eyes, and 
you'll feel better very soon." 

With another expression of thanks Ezra obeyed, 
and Miss Kildy brought out a bowl of potatoes to 
peel for her dinner and sat near that she might 
watch him. 

After a time he opened his eyes and sat upright. 
*' Thank 'ee, ma 'am, I feel better now. I 'U be 
gwain." 

" Do 'ee sit still for a bit. You baint gwain out 
in that 'lotment while the sun be on it, so don't you 
think it. It med cause your death. Set still and 
rest a bit and then I'll see you hwome." 

Ezra felt too weak to need much persuasion and 
sat watching her at work. He was a little afraid of 
this prim little woman with her spotless surround- 
ings, and he was not at ease sitting in her best chair 
in his rough work-a-day clothes. He felt he must 
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apologize. ** I'd 'low, ma'am, I shall dirty thease 
chair vor 'ee. Let I get on thik stool," pointing to 
the bench she used for her milk cans. 

" For goodness sake, don 't trouble now but set 
still," cried Miss Kildy. 

" You ha' got a nice place here, ma'am. I often 
do have a look at it as I pass by. You kip it zo nice 
and clean, do 'ee zee." 

'' It baint so nice and clean as I should like by a 
long way. It do make I ashamed sometimes when 
anybody do call." 

" 'Tis very nice," persisted Ezra. " There be no 
man about to make it dirty vor 'ee." 

" I don't suppose I shoidd care for a man in the 
house ayter aU these years, " laughed Miss Kildy, 
" but I ha' got a bwoy to help in the 3^rd and garden, 
and he be trouble enough at times with his untidy 
ways. Only 'tis foolish to expect bwoys to be so 
neat and tidy as a woman, as I tell meself when I 
feel put out." And then seeing he was able to talk 
she spoke on the matter that had troubled her for 
weeks. " If you don't take care of yourself," she 
said, "you'll ha' to have the doctor in. I've 
watched 'ee many a time in the 'lotment and won- 
dered at 'ee in all sart of weather. 'Tis very foolish, 
look see, when there be no need. They tell I you 
ha' money saved, and you ought to enjoy it now 
you're wold. What be the good of saven and liven 
pore all these years, if you don't use it to make 
yourself comfortable in your wold age ? You baint 
far off the dree-score and ten, I'd 'low, and there 
won't be many years afore 'ee, look see." 

" I do like it, do 'ee zee, ma'am." 

" Yes, I know how you do feel, but there baint 
sense nor reason in worken all weathers. You 
didn't ought to ha' been out there now, hot and 
tryen as 'tis." 
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** I feel more a' hwome when I be doen sammat, 
ma'am," protested Ezra, who felt very micoinfort- 
able. 

'' I know how you do fed, my pore dear man. 
Ayter worken all these years it don't seem nat'ral 
not to work, but you ought to bring your mind to 
it." 

'' EeS, I s'pose I did, but I cain't, do 'ee zee." 

" You practice," rejoined Miss KUdy. " 'Tis sur- 
prisen what you can do by practisen if you start in 
a small way. Folks can even get to be good, I do 
honestly believe, if they only practice Ut by bit. 
'Tis said really wicked folks have turned good all in 
a minit, so to speak. I won't deny it, but I ha' 
never seen one do it, I'd 'low. To my mind, you 
get good and you get wicked by degrees. You jump 
out of bed some mamen ayter a day worse than usual 
and you do say to yoursdf, ' Now, I'll be real good 
to-day. I won't speak a cross word to nolxKly, 
and afore breakfast be over you be in such a state 
you'U kick the cat if you haven' nobody else to get 
cross-sides with. At least that be what I've found 
more'n once." 

" You be right, ma'am," answered Ezra, feeling 
called upon for a reply. 

" If you will just try for a month you'll find 'tis 
right. You can do most anythen by adden a minit 
or two extra every day, if 'tis oxily kippen your 
temper." 

"' You be right, ma'am — 'tis dose on twdve and 
I'd better be gwain." 

" I'll walk with 'ee part of the way, " said Miss 
KJldy, taking up her sun bonnet. 

"Don't 'ee trouble, ma'am," protested Ezra. 
" I be an right now." 

" Well, I shall watch 'ee down the lane," said Miss 
Kildy. " Do 'ee look in at any time." 
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" Thank 'ee, ma'am, I will." 

He was still shaking when he reached home, and 
Mrs. Salworthy, who had got into the habit of watch- 
ing him as closely as a nurse does her patient, saw it 
instantly. "You be rough, unde, I'd 'low," she 
said. 

" I felt a bit queer, do 'ee zee, and Miss Kildy 
made I zet down." 

" What be the matter, unde ? " 

" 'Twas the heat, I'd 'low. The sun be ter'ble 
hot to-day." 

"You shouldn' go and work thease weather, 
unde," said George. " There baint any sense to 
it." 

" I won't go thease aytemoon till the sun be gone, 
Jarge. There be thunder about, I'd 'low." 

He soon recovered, and after tea was at work 
again. Work was his only recreation. He had been 
to a night-school when he was a young man, but he 
found it a trial to read, and paper or book gave him 
no pleasure. In his younger days, hke most of his 
kind, he had spent part of the evening in the sodal 
pleasures of the ale-house, but for a dozen years 
past he had not left his cottage in the evening and 
had lost the desire for the deUghts of the inn-kitchen. 
George had taken him several times to the Black 
Bear, but he would only remain a few minutes unless 
the weather were bad, and then he sat with his mug 
of beer, lost in his own reflections. At last George 
could see that he was not en]03dng it and ceased to 
press him. 

He often had a talk with Miss Kildy now. In 
the afternoon, taking her knitting or crotchet- 
work, she would go and chat to him. She fdt a deep 
pity for this old man who, it seemed to her, was as 
solitary a creature as if he were Uving in the cottage 
near the hills, and who in spite of his wealth was 

H 
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getting neither pleasure not contentment from life, 
and, worst of all, had miwittingly increased the store 
of hatred and malice in the village. Little of a 
gossip as she was she knew, for in our village all 
live in glass houses, that enmity like weeds in a 
neglected garden was growing between the families 
with which he was connected, and when she thought 
their acquaintance sufficiently ripened she ventured 
to speak about it. 

" You baint practisen what I told *ee," she said, 
" you baint taken it no easier." 

" I do like it, do 'ee zee," he said, as usual. 

" Yes, I know, but we baint alius to do all we do 
like. You baint doen your duty, zims to I. 'Tis 
wrong to hoard up money and never spend none." 

" I don't believe in spenden money vullish, look 
zee, ma'am," he replied with a weak laugh. 

" No, that be wrong too, but there be summat 
'twixt the two. Zims to I 'tis quite as vullish to 
spend nothen. Money be meant as a blessen to us. 
'Tis the root of all evil, the Scripter do say, but that 
be when it baint used prapper or you try to get it by 
ways that be wrong. You mustn' be vexed with I 
and think 'tis interference, but do 'ee reely think 
your money be a blessen ? " 

" I — I don't know, ma'am." 

" But I can tell 'ee, my dear man, and anybody 
in Winthorp can tell 'ee 'tis Uke to be a curse. 'Tis 
like to be the root of all evil to your relations. You 
must ha' seen that all you relations be at variance 
over it. Hannah Throop do say that Jinny Sal- 
worthy got 'ee to go there that you med leave all 
your money to she and her family, and they be 
getten to hate each other over it. 'Tis sad to see 
relations quarrellen, but when once you get reely 
hunger-bitten for money all your Christian thoughts 
do go, sharp." 
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Ezra replied in an aggrieved tone. "Then 'tis 
very viiUish of *em, ma'am. I cain't help it, do 'ee 
zee. Baint I at liberty to leave what I have as I do 
Uke ? " 

" Yes, in a way, but you could tell 'em you be 
gwain to deal fair all round. They would all ha' 
been more happy and a good deal more charitable 
to one another if they'd never known about any 
money comen to 'em. You baint getten no comfort 
from it, and there won't be no comfort when you'm 
gone. 'Tiddn' nice to think that we shall leave 
strife behind us when we do go to face the Judge." 

** I didn' think of it at vust and I cain't help it now, 
look zee, ma'am." 

" No, but it be your duty to get so much comfort 
as you can out of your money, for you med be sure 
there'll be no real comfort for they 'twill come to. 
'Twouldn' be nice for 'ee to leave the world feelen 
you had left hate and a curse behind 'ee." 

" No— o, ma'am. Though we cain't alius help it. 
I cain't saynothen when they be kind to I, but 'tis 
vullish of 'em to fall out about it." 

" You mustn' think I be meddlen in your business, 
now. I try to speak as a friend." 

" Thank 'ee, ma'am, 'tis kind of 'ee," murmured 
Ezra. 

For the rest of the day he was quiet and sub- 
dued, finding neither pleasure nor satisfaction in his 
reflections. He liked Miss Kildy, but he stood a little 
in awe of her. To him she was a standard of honesty 
and uprightness; one who seemed to ask herseLf 
whether a thing were right or wrong, and, if wrong, 
whatever its seeming advantages i t was to be abhorred. 
He was shrewd enough to know that to his relations 
and some others he was a man whose favoiu^ were 
worth winning, and he had watched in silent malicious 
enjoyment Jinny and Hannah fighting for them. 
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Ifis opimons of human nature were not exalted, 
and he had seen nothing wrong in looking on the 
contest with ssu^onic humour. He had Uved many 
years and had rarely seen human nature in its 
altruistic moods, and recent events had but con- 
firmed his cyniod views of hid fellows. He knew 
as clearly as anybody that Jinny had not taken in 
the poor Unde Ezra but the man of wealth who had 
golden favours to bestow, and Hannah and Chaiiotte 
in his view were as covetous. With true discern- 
ment it was to him an affair of women ; he did not 
believe that his male relations were as passionately 
eager to possess what he had. 

But Miss Kildy had sent him to reflection. Per^ 
haps she was right ; it was not becoming for a man 
of his years to look on with amusement at a contest 
of the baser passions. But then he could not help 
it, he thought ; no doubt it was wrong to be amused, 
but it was not his fault they were at variance — ^it was 
the fruit of their grasping, avaricious natures. It 
was all very well for Miss Kildy to talk, but his 
was a difficult position. 

Nevertheless, he tried to ease his conscience that 
evening when sitting with George and Jinny. ** I 
be sorry," he said, " to notice you and Hannah and 
Tom baint much of friends now.'* 

Salworthy looked across at his wife expecting her 
to reply, but as she said nothing he remarked, '' They 
be upset, do 'ee see, unde." 

" What about, Jarge ? " 

"Oh— h '* 

" 'Tis becos you be Uven with we, unde," Mrs. 
Salworthy interposed. " I could never ha' believed 
Hannah would have shown such an unchristian 
mind, unde. She be jealous, 'cos you be liven with 
we. She never offered to take 'ee in. 'Tis like the 
dog in the manger, I do declare. I s'pose you med 
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have gone on liven alone and died alone. It vexes 
I, of course, but I cain*t help it, look see.'* 

** I don't like to zee 'ee bad vriends, Jinny." 

" You med be sure I don't, uncle, but it baint my 
fault. I gi'e she the chance of asken 'ee afore I did 
meself . But not she I And she do say the cruellest 
things about all we and you too, unde. I ha' me 
faults like everybody, but I'm thankful to say I 
couldn' act thik way if I tried me hardest." 

" I don't hke you to be at variance, 'specially on 
my account, look zee," returned Ezra. He was 
anxious to let the matter drop, but he had a vague 
feeling that reiteration of the remark would be his 
justification. By it he was divesting himself of all 
responsibility. 

" It bain't your fault, uncle, don't 'ee think that," 
said Jinny. '' Do 'ee see, I did know what Hannah 
was long enough ago, but I didn' like to talk about 
it." 

" She have got it into her head you didn't act 
honest, do 'ee zee." 

"It shows what her temper be like," retorted 
Mrs. Salworthy, and no more was said. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE TROUBLES OF A FAMILY WITH PROSPECTS 

IT is not to be expected nor, it may be easily 
argued is it desirable that tlie heir to dazzling 
wealth should live as pinchingly as those who can 
only foresee a straitened Ufe before them, and Mrs. 
Salworthy foimd herself morally bound to live in 
greater ease and comfort. Indeed, it was expected 
of her, as she discovered soon after it was seen that 
she had so skilfully thrust herself into the position 
of sole legatee. 

Thomas Famlee, of Alexandra House, Grocery and 
General Drapery Warehouse, was the Whitely of 
Winthorp, with a grocery coimter, a post-office 
coimter, and a drapery annexe in his establishment, 
and a sense of his own importance that corresponded 
with the comparative size of his business premises. 
If you had settled down in Winthorp a Uttle fearful 
lest the charm and salubrity of the village would not 
for long be sufficient compensation for the absence 
of luxuries, a conspicuous notice that faced you as 
you entered Mr. Famlee's establishment would con- 
vince you that Winthorp was abreast of the times. 
" Any article not in stock procured in a few days," 
ran the legend, though it must be said Mr. Famlee 
resented requests of that kind as a reflection on 
himself and his estabUshment. 

Mr. Famlee had no serious rivals in Winthorp and 
did some business in the neighbouring hamlets, but 
he was no happier than his brethren in the great 
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towns. Unfair competition it was that gave Mr. Fam- 
lee his doleful air. There were misguided families in 
Winthorp, who made a practice of going to the county 
town on Saturday evenings where there were stores 
that sold their groceries at marvellous prices. Com- 
pare Mr. Famlee's cheese at ninepence with Beer*s 
at sevenpence half-penny, or the Southern Trading 
Company's at sixpence half-penny or sevenpence, 
and, not to mention sugar, rice or tea, you could 
effect a clear saving of twopence per pound on that 
staple article bacon. And then the bargains there 
were in blouses and children's frocks and boots ** to 
Darchester, ' ' and frozen beef and mutton at prices 
that made it possible to buy a joint large enough for 
a healthy family now and again. Furthermore, 
there were marvellous bazaars at times, where every 
article was sold for sixpence-halfpenny, and you could 
buy a frying-pan or a serviceable kettle for that sum. 
Mr. Famlee explained with heat when any one had the 
temerity to mention Dorchester prices that he did not 
deal in '' dirt," and could not look his fellow men in 
the face nor keep his health if he had to deal out the 
same sort of stt& as the stores did, and that better 
articles than his for the price could not be purchased 
even in London itself. Mr. Famlee may have been 
right, but he failed to imderstand that the peasant 
has not the tastes of an epicure, and when the total 
family income rarely reaches twenty shillings per 
week quantity is more desirable than quality. 
Hungry yoimg mouths preferred ^penny to eight- 
penny bacon simply because it was not dealt out so 
stintingly. Neither was Mr. Famlee sufficiently 
imaginative to perceive that dealing at the cheap 
stores involved a pleasant excursion in a life of 
monotony, and even when the villagers walked the 
whole way to the town in bad weather the hum and 
stir of life in the gas-lit streets, the market, the bright 
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array of shops, and the chance of meeting friends 
from another village was sufficient compensation. 
The visit to the county town was a draught of life 
and cheap at the price of a tiring journey. 

Mr. Famlee had some customers on his books who 
dared not go to town and revel in cheapness, but 
there were others more audacious who risked at 
times his displeasure and his ominous request, as 
they were dealing elsewhere, to settle the long* 
running account. Mr. Famlee's unpleasant manner 
on these occasions justified subterfuges, of which two 
were in general favour. One was to leave the village 
by stealth and return in the dark, but even in 
Dorchester you had to be wary for there was never 
any certainty that it was not one of your unlucky 
days and you might meet face to face with Mrs. 
Famlee or one of the daughters. It was safer to get 
a free neighbour to bring you a few commodities, but 
of course in that way you missed the chief pleasure, 
and there were embarrassing m(»nents when next 
you visited Alexandra House. Hear the dialogue 
between Mr. Famlee and Mrs. Blick. 

'' And cheese, Mrs. BUck ? " 

** Thank 'ee, I — I don't think we want any cheese 
thease wik, Maister Famlee." 

Mr. Famlee raised his bushy eyebrows. ''No 
cheese, Mrs. Blick. Have you been buyen cheese, 
or what they have the face to call cheese, elsewhere, 
may I ask ? '* 

Mrs. Blick was resourceful. '' I haven been to 
Darchester thease winter," she retorted in tones of 
indignation. '' Do 'ee see, father and Will haven' 
cared for cheese thease wik, Lucy haven some nice 
butter gi*en to her." 

'* I didn' think, Mrs. Blick," Famlee returned in 
an ominously mild manner, '*that you'd go else- 
where while there be that account of three— -five — 
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and eight still owen. I knew you couldn' be one of 
them in Winthorp I shall have to county-court next 
month who go payen ready money to Darchester 
and on my books for years. And bacon> Mrs. 
Blick ? " 

Mrs. Blick had three poimds of stores bacon in 
her house at that moment, but she could only say 
" about a poimd and a half for boilen. We — ^we be 
expecten a couple of rabbits thease wik, do *ee see," 
and she left the shop, firmly resolved that before 
Easter she would, by practising rigid economy, pay 
off Mr. Famlee and have done with him for ever. 

Mrs. Salworthy had been on the whole a good 
domestic manager, and had never been more than a 
week or two at a time on Mr. Famlee's books. 
As a rule she only dealt with him when it was 
inconvenient to go elsewhere, but a week or two 
after she had secured Uncle Ezra it was brought 
forcibly home to her that she had become a person- 
age. Mr. Famlee treated her with as much deference 
as though she were a farmer's wife. She asked for 
half-a-pound of elevenpenny butter, but Mr. Famlee 
gently but firmly refused to serve it. He gave her 
a morsel of the thirteenpenny to taste and asked her 
opinion with a confident smile. " Very nice," said 
Jinny, " but I cain't afford thik sart." 

Mr. Famlee smiled knowingly. "Oh, yes, you 
can, Mrs. Salwoi*thy, if all I hear is true — ^as in 
fact I believe it is. This elevenpenny stuff is not " 
— ^patting it contemptuously with the butter knife — 
" suited to a lady with your prospects. I have no 
objection at all to an accoimt with those I know can 
pay and will pay. I know you'll pay when the old 
man dies, and you are welcome to have what you 
like. I was very glad indeed to hear of yoiu* good 
prospects. I am sure it will do more good to you 
than to some people I could name." It should be 
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mentioned in e^lanation that neither Mrs. Throop 
nor Mrs. Withacomb patronised Mr. Famlee. 

"Thank 'ee," said Jinny, feeling pleased and 
flattered, and before she left the shop that afternoon 
she had ordered half-a-pound of two-shilling tea — 
which, Mr. Famlee assured her, he always recom- 
mended to customers of any discernment — ^part of a 
gammon of bacon, a tin of salmon, as well as a 
sailor-suit for Rupert's Simday wear. Mr. Famlee 
would not allow her to carry anything home — ^what 
did he keep a boy for ? he ask^ with some indig- 
nation, and Mrs. Salworthy smiled fatuously as 
Famlee held open the door for her and bade her 
" Good-day." 

That was the beginning of a systematic anticipa- 
tion of her fortime. Why should she Uve scrapingly, 
she asked herself that afternoon, when in a few 
months she would be able to have everything her 
eye craved, and her mind returned that there was 
no reason. The cold stone floor of the living-room 
that was so much trouble to keep clean offended her 
eyes and was covered with cocoanut matting with a 
gorgeously-coloured rug for the hearth, and the 
front room had a mirror and other articles of fur- 
niture added to it besides a pair of vases for the 
mantelpiece. Then a house so decorated and fur- 
nished made the cold boiled bacon on the table seem 
absurd, and Dilly, the travelling butcher from 
Suckton, was only too willing to sell her joints of 
" butcher's meat " on a system of deferred pay- 
ments. 

Her vanity increased with every new article. A 
dozen neighbours were invited in to admire the 
kitchen covered with cocoanut matting, the hideous 
bamboo mirror in the front room, and the two- 
shilling vases, and they were asked again and again 
as more articles were added. Everything was "very 
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nice " or a " real pictur " or " so good as what 
Mrs. Benn had at the Black Beaty^ but to each other 
they sneered and thought things were coming to a 
pretty fine pass now Jinny Salworthy was playing 
the fine lady. Mrs. Throop, of course, was not 
invited to see the grandeur, but she could have given 
you an inventory of the house down to a new 
saucepan. She was a woman with a grievance that 
grew daily more deep and bitter. 

"Sunmiat ought to done, look see," she said 
to her neighbours. " Either she be robben the pore 
wold man right and left to pay for all they fine 
things or she be haven 'em on tick, haven got him 
to promise that 'tis all to come to she. She be a 
disgrace to her seek, and I've told Tom I be ashamed 
to walk about knowen thik woman be his sister." 

" She told we," said one gossip, " that she be very 
dissatisfied with thik house which you couldn' make 
reely nice, and if there was a nice house to be had 
they'd move next wik." 

" She be haven a new black merino skirt and a 
flowered blouse for next Sunday," said another. 
'' Miss Manners be maken it now. I was in thease 
mamen and seen it." 

" Don't for goodness' sake tell I anythen more ; 
it do make I bad, ' ' cried Hannah. '' She baint a 
fit woman to speak to, I do declare.'* 

" One likes to hear what she be doen," said the 
first speaker. " She'll be kippen a servant afore 
long, I'd 'low." 

" We shall ha' to practice sayen * ma'am ' to her 
and ringen the front-door bell," laughed another. 

George felt very imeasy at this magnificence and 
ventured to ask several times if they could afford it, 
but he had to face such a storm every time that he 
did not persist. His wife was ruler, and anything for 
the sake of peace was his maxim. Unde Ezra made 
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no remark ; he did not even appear to notice any 
difference in the style of living. 

Ezra now and again remarked to his niece what a 
nice woman Miss Kildy was and how kind she had 
been to him, and Jinny carelessly assented. ** She 
baint a bad sort by any means, everybody do know," 
she said. She thought no more about it, but one 
day she met Miss Kildy's nearest neighbour, Mrs. 
Higgs, who opened her eyes, as she phraied it. 

"Why, I haven* seen *ee for wiks,'* said Mrs. 
Higgs, and as that was true they did not lack ma- 
terial for gossip. 

" You must look in when you be passen," said 
Mrs. Salworthy, who was anxious to impress yet 
another neighbour. 

" I will somewhen," said Mrs. Higgs. " Tve 
beared 'tis worth looken at." 

" Whoever could ha' told 'ee that ? " asked Jinny 
with much gratification. 

" Oh, more'n one," returned Mrs. Higgs. " I do 
often see your wold imcle gwain to the 'lotment. 
My I how he do work, rain or shine." 

" He do like it, do 'ee see." 

" Miss Kildy do look well ayter him," laughed 
Mrs. Higgs, without a thought of malice. " Not a 
day passes but she be out to talk to him and often 
do tsike him out a cup of tea or some of her nettle- 
beer, and he do often go in for a chat." 

Jinny's face flushed, her fears awakened in a 
moment. She had devoted herself untiringly to 
guarding the old man from his relations, but here was 
another danger she had never suspected. Her 
hands quivered at the thought of the mischief that 
might have already been done. She had reached 
that state of mind when she could see designs on her 
well-being in everjrthing, and she had no doubt on 
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the matter — Miss Kildy, in spite of her innocent 
appearance and engaging ways, was a designing 
female who could not resist the desire for wealth any 
more than other people. 

" Oh, be that it ? '* she cried. " That be her idea, 
be it ? " 

What ? ** asked Mrs. Higgs in perplexity. 
Cain't you see ? If you cain't I can tell 'ee. 
She be ayter marryen him if she can, the cunnen 
woman ! *' 

Mrs. Higgs stared at Jinny to see if she were 
serious, then laughed at the wild absurdity. " Non- 
sense, Jinny ! not she,'* she said. " You do know as 
well as I do she baint anxious to marry nobody. 
She have had chances enough to everybody's know- 
ledge.'* 

" Was her chances rich wold men that cain't live 
long, like imcle ? " asked Mrs. Salworthy sharply. 
" Tis his money she be ayter, look see." 

Mrs. Higgs still laughed. " I don't believe it. 
Jinny. I know she better 'n that." 

" No, you don't. What you've told I have opened 
my eyes to little things uncle have told I about she. 
I can see it so plain as plain." And then setting her 
mouth with determination, " I shall have a word 
with she, I'd 'low." 

" I wouldn'," rejoined Mrs. Higgs in alarm. " I'd 
'low you be maken a gurt mistake. 'Twould make 
'ee zim very foolish." 

'' I baint maken no mistake, I tell 'ee, and I shall 
see she don't. I can be a match for she, I'd 'low." 

" Then don't for gracious sake bring my name 
into it," begged Mrs. Higgs. " I wish I hadn' told 
'ee nothen about it." 

" You only acted friendly," rejoined Jinny. 
** Don't 'ee trouble ; I shan't mention no names. I 
med have seen it meself from what uncle have said 
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if I'd had any sense. But I thought better of she." 

Mrs. Higgs protested again and again that she was 
sure there was nothing of the sort, but she had not a 
rich unde to guard from the wiles of the crafty, and 
therefore her faith in human nature had not been so 
shaken. She went home greatly disturbed but 
hoping that Jinny would think better of it, but, if 
she were really in earnest, that she would be true to 
her word and keep her name out of it. 

As soon as she could speak to her husband in 
private, Mrs. Salworthy told him of her great dis- 
covery, but he irritated her by refusing to treat it 
seriously. He became very serious, however, when 
he found that she was determined to call on Miss 
Kildy, and told her with imaccustomed roughness not 
to make a fool of herself. But it was all to no pur- 
pose, and as soon as Ezra came home for the evening 
she put on her sailor-hat, which she thought most 
becoming but which gave her a slightly brazen 
appearance, and went with impatient feet to Miss 
Kildy's cottage. 

Miss Kildy was sitting with a basin of broth on 
her lap and her big print Bible on the table that she 
might read a verse or two while eating her supper, 
when Jinny knocked. " Good-evenen," said Jinny, 
as Miss Kildy opened the door. " You must excuse 
I for comen at thease time of day, but I wanted to 
have a word with 'ee." 

"Come in and set down,*' said Miss Kildy. "J 
was just haven a mouthful of supper." 

A little reluctantly Mrs. Salworthy went in and 
sat down. She had expected to deliver herself 
from the doorstep, and now she was looking into 
Miss Kildy's mild and smiling face it seemed rather 
difficult to begin. 

" It have been another warm day," remarked Miss 
Kildy. *' 'Tis weather that do try one." 
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" Yes," replied Jinny, " I should like it a bit 
cooler meself." And then the thought of what 
might be lost for the sake of a word spurred her on 
to get the disagreeable duty over. ** Uncle Ez do 
look in here a gurt deal, I'm told," she said. 

Miss Kildy detected a hostile note in the tone and 
raised her eyes with a sUght flush on her face. 

" Yes, he have looked in here pretty of ten since the 
day he was took so bad, dree wiks ago." 

"And they tell I you do go down the 'lotment 
regular in the aytemoon to talk to him." 

Miss Kildy shrank still more, but she answered 
truthfully. " Yes, I do often have a word with 
him and take him out a cup of tea at times." Miss 
Kildy could not think what she had done wrong. 

" Yes, so I've heared. Well, do 'ee know, ma'am," 
with a hard laugh, " what folks be sayen ? " 

Miss Kildy shook her head. "No. 'Bout 
what ? " 

Mrs. Salworthy knew from her own experience 
that the more innocent the look the greater the 
cunning, and she answered with asperity : " They 
do say you be maken up to the 'wold man for his 
money, and I must say it do look like it. If you 
have got such an idea into your head do 'ee put it 
out agen quick. I can assure 'ee unde baint gwain 
to marry agen and 'tis no good to make up to him." 

Miss Kildy's face went white, her lips quivered, 
and her limbs were trembling. On her sensitive 
spirit it was brutality, and she had great difficulty in 
keeping back her tears. " It baint true. I never 
thought of such a thing," she murmured. 

" Well, you cain't be surprised at folks talken, I'd 
'low, when you encourage him here every day and 
go down to the 'lotment to him, and gi'e him sum- 
mat to drink reg'lar. It do look to everybody as 
if you was runnen ayter him." 
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Miss Kildy was crushed, but there was a spark of 
fire left. " He be a wold man," she cried in a quiver- 
ing voice, '* and fond of a chat, and I never gi'e him 
anythen stronger than a drap of home-made nettle 
beer." Jinny's phrase "'sunmiat to drink" was 
to her mind an insinuation that she has been basely 
tempting him with strong liquors. 

"WeU," said Jinny rising, "if 'tiddn* in your 
mind I hope for your own sake you'll act more 
cautious. If you heard folks laughen and talken 
about it you'd see 'twas time somebody warned 'ee. 
Good-evenen," and without looking towards Miss 
Kildy again she opened the door and walked out. 

Mrs. Higgs had seen her go in and in a fever of 
impatience was waiting for her to come out, anxious 
to hear if names had been mentioned. 

" Well, I've been as I said," Jinny cried with a 
laugh, and gleefully related what she had said to 
Miss Kildy. Mrs. Higgs was a woman who prided 
herself on keeping out of trouble, but this treatment 
of such a likeable soul as Miss Kildy roused her to 
an unwonted display. 

" 'Twadn' nice of 'ee, then, look see," she said 
sharply. " You have hurt she cruel, I'd 'low, and 
she don't deserve it." 

" She be just the sart to get round a vullish wold 
man," retorted Mrs. Salworthy. " 'Tis my place 
to look ayter uncle and do the best for him. She 
baint any better'n other folks if she could grab the 
wold man's money." 

Mrs. Higgs expressed her displeasure by turning 
round and going indoors without a word. She 
thought over the matter for an hour, and her resolu- 
tion gradually ^ffened. Without allowing it to 
relax again she hastened to Miss Kildy's door and 
knocked. There was no response, so she lifted the 
latch and went in. She found her sitting in the 
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twilight in tears, and she became more contrite. 
" Now don't 'ee take on, ma'am, don't 'ee," she said 
as one addressing a grieving diild. " Do 'ee see, 
'tis all my fault and I be very sorry, but I never 
thought no more than the dead I was maken trouble 
for 'ee or you med be sure I wouldn' ha' said a 
word," and she told what had taken place between 
her and Mrs. Salworthy. " I never thought so 
much as nothen about it when I said it, ma'am," 
she added, " but I be very sorry I said a single word 
to she, though I never meant the leastest harm. And 
I can tell 'ee 'tis all wicked lies when she do say folks 
be laughen and talken about it. Never a one have 
said a single word about it or thought anythen 
about it. She be afeared, I'd 'low, that somebody 
be gwain to rob she of the wold man's money, and 
serve her right if they did. Now don't 'ee take on, 
ma'am ; 'tiddn' worth it. I be vexed just about, 
to think 'twas my tongue that set her gwain. What 
I said I did mean for no harm. I did mean it 
friendly." 

Miss Kildy was grateful for the sympathy, and 
her tears ceased. " I don't blame 'ee a bit, Mrs. 
Higgs ; 'twas nothen to say. It hurted I when she 
said what she did, for do 'ee see I only treated the 
wold man as anybody ought who had any f eelen in 
'em when he felt bad." 

" Yes, of course, we do all know 'ee in Winthorp, 
ma'am, and I could never ha* believed anybody 
would ha' behaved to 'ee Uke she have done. She 
do fancy she be somebody now money have come 
in the fam'ly. She don't speak hardly to the 
Throops now over it." 

" I only done it out of kindness, and 'twas little 
to do, look see," protested Miss Kildy with quivering 
lip. 

" Of course you didn' ; we all do know 'ee, don't 
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we ? She have hurt 'ee, I know, but 'tis vuUish to 
trouble, ma'am. Don't 'ee take no notice and be- 
have the same to the wold man as you did afore. 
Don't 'ee let it make one atom of difference." 
" Don't tell anybody about it, please." 
" Very weU, ma'am, and don't 'ee trouble." 
" No— o, I won't, but it hurted I, do 'ee see." 
*^ If you do kip on troublen I shall think it all my 
fault, ma'am." 

Miss Kildy protested that she was not troubling 
and was not going to trouble. She meant it, but 
Mrs. Salworthy had scarified her, and she passed a 
sleepless and tearful night. 

Mrs. Higgs had readily promised not to mention 
the matter, but only to calm Miss Kildy's sensitive 
spirit. She hated to keep an interesting piece of 
news to herself at any time, but on this occasion she 
was unaffectedly indignant that Miss Kildy should 
have been used so roughly, and thought the village 
ought to know. Before she went to bed that night 
she had told the story to three of her neighbours, 
and in the course of the next there was hardly a 
woman in Winthorp who had not heard about it, 
and eight women looked in during the day to have 
the news at first hand. Its effect was what she had 
expected ; all were indignant that ** Jin Salworthy 
should have set on pore Miss Kildy, above every- 
body," and laughed to scorn the idea that she was 
setting her cap at any man. Why, they could call 
to mind half a score of men who at one time or 
another would have gladly married Miss Kildy, 
and there was William James, the baker at Forde, 
who persisted in his attentions for years. If a 
prince came to the village to demand her they all 
knew that her answer would be a steadfast " No." 
It was indeed grotesque to think that she had 
designs on a tottering old man. 
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Hannah Throop found sympathetic listeners that 
afternoon. " There 1 what did I tell 'ee ? " she 
asked a group of her neighbours. *^ She have acted 
no meaner now than she have acted all through. 
If anybody had told I a year ago she would turn out 
like this I should ha' gi'en *emthe lie to their face. 
She had her faults then but no more 'n other f oiks, 
but ever since she did hear that unde had money 
she have made up her mind to get it all, and I 
couldn' make nobody believe how deceitful and 
cunnen she have been. She be afraid somebody 
med get hold of him and his fortim, which she do 
mean to have all for herself." 

" It do look like it when she have behaved thik 
way to Miss Kildy," said one of the listeners. 

" Look like it ? 'tis it," cried Hannah. " She 
cain't bear to let unde out of her sight for fear some- 
body med speak to him." 

" If she do say anythen to I, I shall tell her *tis 
shameful to go to Miss Kildy like that/* said another, 
determinedly. " I'd 'low it made she fed red bad, 
pore dear woman." 

'* It did, just about, Kate Higgs do say," said 
another. " She looked so pale as a corpse and then 
she cried crud, Kate do say, and she seed her." 

" Wdl," said Mrs. Broom, laughing, " if Jinny do 
fed thik way about her unde, she shall have sum- 
mat to make her fed worse. I Ve a good mind to 
run ayter the wold man mesdf ." 

Her auditors laughed heartily. " Be you thinken 
of another husband then, Lou ? " Hannah asked. 

" I baint past the husband age, I'd 'low, though 
the wold man be past the wife age, I should think. 
But that don't matter ; I be gwain to run as^ter the 
wold feller." 

" You baint," cried two of the listeners together. 

"Baint I? You'U see. And 'twon't do for 
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Jinny to come talken cruel to I. I shan't take it 
like Miss Kildy have done. I be gwain to set to 
work at once. If I do forget it, mind I invite 'ee 
all to the wedden, now. We shall be able to afford 
the Black Bear coach and two harses, I'd 'low." 

They all laughed deUghtedly, save Mrs. Throop. 
" He baint gwain to marry, Lou, so don't 'ee go and 
make no nonsense," she said sharply. 

Mrs. Broom looked at her and read her motive. 
" Oh, there be no tellen," she said. " Anyhow, I 
can try. If Miss Kildy, pore dear, do worry Jinny, 
I'd 'low I can worry her a gurt lot more." 

"Don't 'ee have nothen to do with it, Lou," 
returned Hannah. 

" Do 'ee want Jinny to have everythen her own 
way, then ? P'raps the wold man med not think I 
yoimg enough or not want a widder, but there be no 
tellen." 

All laughed again save Hannah who, however, 
raised a smile in order to hide her fears. " Let we 
know how you get on, Lou," said one. 

" You'll see for yourselves," rejoined Mrs. Broom. 
" When we be gwain for a walk togeder don't none 
of 'ee laugh now or there'll be no bride-cake for 
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Hannah left them and Mrs. Broom laughed glee- 
fully. " Did you notice Hannah ? " she asked. 
** She be mortal afraid I do mean to trap the wold 
feller, do 'ee see. They be all tarred with the same 
brush, I'd 'low ; they be mortal afraid somebody med 
get him and his money. Hannah 'ould lock him up 
in a back room too if she could get the chance." 
Do 'ee reely mean it, Lou ? " 
I be gwain to have a bit of fun, if for nothen else 
than Jinny behaven so to pore Miss Kildy. If I 
begin she'll let the pore dear soul alone, I'll warrant, 
and I can take care of meself, I'd 'low." 
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CHAPTER X 

MORE TROUBLES 

MRS. BROOM was fifty-five, and made her 
living by washing and laundry work for 
Enden Hall, two miles from Winthorp, and the 
Vicarage. To stoop daily over the wash-tub in a 
steamy atmosphere is not, as a rule, conducive to 
health, but Mrs. Broom all her life had been a 
vigorous woman, and in spite of her employment 
was plump and well-preserved, with a smiling face 
and lively manner. For the last two years of his 
Ufe her husband had been an invalid, and on her 
fell the duty of maintaining a home with a little 
assistance from a married daughter in Weymouth. 
Broom had not been a temperate man nor a kind 
husband, and she was wont to declare before and 
after his death that her first venture in married life 
would be her only one. " I won't say there baint 
no good husbands in the world for 'twould be a lie " 
she told her neighbours, ^* but I can see I baint one 
of the lucky ones. 'Tis like dippen your hand in a 
bran-pie — all a matter of luck. I felt reel proud 
when Jim used to walk I out, he looked so nice, and 
there were three maids besides that wanted him, 
but they had all the luck. Speaken for meself, all 
I can say for a husband be that you slip warmer in 
winter. But then tiddn' alius winter, and if you 
baint married you can afiord an extry pair o' 
blankets that do just so well. 'Tiddn' wcJl for man 
to be alone, Scripter do say, but it don't say nothen 
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about women. I ha' been a lot happier since Jim 
went, haven only meself to please. I can earn 
enough to kip meself and I baint gwain to worry." 

" How when you do get wold ? " asked one who 
did not believe in this philosophy. 

" Well, I med live to get wold and I med not, but 
s'pose I'd a husband, how much better off should I 
be ? Accorden to the luck I've had I med have to 
kip him too. No, I be gwain to kip on the safe side." 

To feign an interest in the old man in order to 
disturb his grasping relations appealed to her sense 
of humour, and that evening she made the first 
start in the campaign. She watched Ezra return 
from the allotment and shortly afterwards went to 
Salworthy's cottage, " not haven looked in for a blue 
moon," as she remarked. Seeing that Mrs. Sal- 
worthy was anxious for her to be gone, she stayed 
more than an hour, rattling away with greater 
ardour as Jinny became sulky, and now and again 
putting in a compliment to the old man. 

" My ! " she exclaimed, " you be a wonnerful man 
to work as you do at your yers and no need for it. 
I wish you'd bin about when Jim was aUve to teach 
he a lesson." 

" Unde was alius fond of worken," interposed 
Jinny coldly. 

" I hope I med be at your age," cried Mrs. Broom. 
** It be wonnerful." 

*' I was alius used to it, do 'ee zee, ma'am," said 
Ezra. 

" You must be fond of work or you wouldn' do 
it," returned Mrs. Broom, her whole manner ex- 
pressing her admiration. " I'd 'low you know how 
a garden ought to be kep'. I wish you'd look in 
somewhen and tell I what you'd do with my holly- 
hocks and Sweet- Williams. They baint doen as I 
should hke." 
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" Uncle don't bother with flowers," inteQ>osed 
Jinny shortly. 

"He'll know better'n I," returned Mrs. Broom 
cheerfully. " I do like flowers so weU as anybody, 
but law ! I don't understand much about 'em. I 
should take it reel kind," turning to Ezra, " if you'd 
look in somewhen." 

I will, ma'am," he answered. 
Thank 'ee, you'm very kind. I cain't help 
thinken what a blessen 'twas for 'ee that Jinny here 
was so kind as to take 'ee in and look ayter 'ee. 
A daughter couldn' do more." 

" Very kind," assented Ezra, with a quick glance 
at Mrs. Salworthy. 

" Don't 'ee mention it for goodness' sake," said 
Jinny. " I was glad to do what little I could." 

" Next to finden a strong hearty woman for wife 
'twas the best thing, I'd 'low," returned Mrs. Broom. 
" Hearty man as you be you'd find no trouble in 
picken out a wife young enough to look ayter 'ee. 
Dear I how the time do fly when one's in pleasant 
comp 'ny, but I must be gwain. I'll look in agen 
soon. Jinny," and Mrs. Broom left, highly pleased 
with herself. 

" A cheerful body," remarked Ezra as Mrs. Broom 
bustled away. 

" I wouldn' go there, unde, look see," said Jinny. 
" She baint a woman any of we wants much to do 
with. You could see, I s'pose, I didn' make she 
very welcome. Anybody in Winthorp would tell 
'ee — well, as she baint no better'n she should be." 

" I thought she did seem cheerful and sensible 
in her talk." 

" Oh, she can talk cheerful and sensible enough, 
unde, but it baint her talk ; 'tis what she do. I could 
tell 'ee things that would surprise 'ee." 

Ezra made no reply but soon went off to bed» 
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leaving his niece irritated and alarmed. Had Lou 
Broom designs on the old man as well as Miss Kildy ? 
If he would only fall ill she would take good care to 
keep all mischief-makers outside the door. 

Mrs. Broom followed up her preliminary skirmish 
boldly. Ezra had to pass her door on the way to 
the allotment, and the next morning after breal^ist 
she was waiting for him with a smiling face that did 
not lose any of its amiability because she was 
aware that Mrs. Salworthy was leaning over her 
garden-gate to watch him up the road, and that 
Hannah Throop was looking on from her bedroom 
window. 

" Good-mamen," she cried with extreme affa- 
bility. " Bound for work agen, I see." 

" Ees," said Ezra. " 'Tis warmish thease mamen ; 
there be thunder about, Fd 'low." 

" It do fed like it, don't it. You'll mind you 
promised to look in somewhen ? " 

" I will now, ma'am." 
Not if you be busy. Anywhen will do." 
I baint too busy now," and Mrs. Broom opened 
the gate for him that he might view her flowers at 
close quarters. " I do so like to have a nice flower- 
bed," she said with a sigh, " but I don't know how 
to raar 'em prapper. My husband was never one 
for flowers, do 'ee see." 

" They don't look at all bad," said Ezra. " You 
want a stake vor they hollyhocks or the wind med 
blow 'em over. I'll bring 'ee half-a-dozen." 

" Oh, thank 'ee," cried Mrs. Broom. " Now just 
step inside and tell I what you do think of tJiey 
geraniums in the winder. Thik double-red un have 
been a pictur." 

Ezra went inside and admired the geraniimis, and 
Mrs. Broom accompanied him out into the road as 
if she did not care to let him go. She went indoors 
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well pleased with herself, knowing that not only 
Jinny and Hannah but several of her neighbours 
had been witnesses. Mrs. Broom spent a thoroughly 
enjoyable morning. 

Meanwhile Ezra had gone on and looked in at Miss 
Kildy's. "I didn' zee 'ee about yesterday," he 
explained, *^and I thought you must be rough or 
gone out vor the day." 

" I — I didn' feel very well yesterday," said Miss 
Kildy faintiy. 

" I be sorry vor that, ma'am. Baint there any 
little job I could do vor 'ee ? " 

" No, thank 'ee — no, thank 'ee," was Miss Kildy's 
hurried response. 

"There be they faggots now. I be gwain to 
chop up a bit vor 'ee," persisted Ezra. 

" No, don't 'ee, please," cried Miss Kildy. 

" Why not, ma'am ? " he asked in some amaze- 
ment at her flustered manner and earnest tone. 

She saw clearly that if she was to keep him away 
some explanation was necessary, but she hardly 
knew what to say. He was, however, waiting 
expectantly for an answer, and with averted eyes she 
stammered, "Do 'ee see, y — ^your folks don't like 
it." 

" What do 'ee mean, ma'am ? " he asked, more 
amazed. 

" What I tell 'ee," with a slight touch of exaspera- 
tion. " Your niece did come here the night afore 
last and told I 'twas wrong — that she didn' want 
'ee — didn' want I to let 'ee come here so much, for 
folk^ was talken about it. I — I be very sorry, but 
p'raps you'd better stay away." 

Ezra was shrewd enough to guess what Jinny had 
said, and had a Uttle comprehension of its effects on 
Miss Kildy. " You didn' take no notice I do hope, 
ma'am," he said soberly. 
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"I*m sorry, but youM better not come so— so 
often,*' rejoined Miss Kildy, her face still averted. 

** Don't 'ee take no notice, ma'am, of she ; she be 
very queer at times. She do think such a gurt lot 
of I, do 'ee zee," and he laughed sardonically. " I 
be gwain to look in same as avore, look zee, and I 
be gvrain to chop thik wood now." 

" I — I wish you wouldn'." 

'* But I shall, and I shall tell Jinny that 'tis my 
doens. I shall be vexed, just about, if you do take 
notice, ma'am." 

Miss Kildy again protested,but Ezra was firm, and 
he not only chopped wood but foimd other jobs 
about the house that employed him till dinner-time. 
He chuckled to himself all the morning. 

At noon while they were having dinner he ad- 
dressed Salworthy. " I haven' done nothen in the 
garden thease mamen, Jarge, since brekvus. Do 
'ee zee, I looked in on Miss Kildy and she be a bit 
rough, so I chopped her wood and did a few things. 
She have taken it in her head you don't like I looken 
in there, but I told her how vullish 'twas." 

" Have she ? " asked George, and he glanced at 
his wife and spoke with more spirit than usual. 
" You can go when you like, uncle. She be a very 
good sart, be Miss Kildy." 

" Zo she be, Jarge ; a reel Christian, I'd 'low. 
She don't mean no harm to nobody." 

"Everybody with any sense do Uke she," said 
George. 

Mrs. Salworthy said nothing ; she did not indeed 
know what to say while both men were present and, 
moreover, now she had spoken to Miss Kildy she 
did not fear her so much. Lou Broom was a more 
aggressive and dangerous enemy, and her thoughts 
were occupied with her. It would be useless to 
speak to her as she had spoken to Miss Kildy. The 
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defence of Uncle Ezra was becoming more wearing, 
and she eyed him stealthily but narrowly several 
times during the day. But he looked quite healthy 
and sturdy, and the illness that would relieve her 
from her troubles and fears and give her bliss seemed 
a long way off. She deserved, she told herself, 
all that Uncle Ezra had for the anxiety and trouble 
he had caused her. 

But there was more unpleasantness for her that 
evening. Mrs. Withacomb, in common with the 
rest of the village, had heard of her behaviour to 
Miss Kildy, and true to her guiding principle of not 
disguising her sentiments and having things out, she 
went that afternoon to call on Miss Kildy, whom she 
visited occasionally. " Well, Henrietta,** she said 
" you baint looken so well as when I seed *ee on 
Sunday.** 

** I*ve had a — a headache, do *ee see, Char- 
lotte.** 

" *Tis certain you have. I baint the only visitor 
you ha* had thease wik. I*ve beared Jinny Sal- 
worthy have been to see 'ee and I know how you 
must have enjoyed it.** 

Miss Kildy blushed. " Who— who told 'ee ? ** 
she faltered. 

** Henrietta I Haven* you Uved in Winthorp long 
enough to- know if you*d mice in your pantry all the 
place would know ? Why, everybody do know, of 
course — what be our noses gi'en for but to poke *em 
in other folk's dark earners. You've no need to look 
hurt," as she noticed the dismay on Misd Kildy's 
countenance. " Do 'ee see, she had the face to tell 
it ayterwards, but 'tiddn' you she have done harm 
to. Everybody hereabouts do know Henrietta 
Kildy, do 'ee see, and everybody be hot about it. 
Folks have been talken about 'ee, but vouVe no 
need to be shamed at what they said, I'd 'low. If 
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they do say so mach about I in me coffin I shall be 
content." 

Miss Kildy's Up qnivered. ** Such a thought, do 
*ee see, never " 

** My dear woman 1 " cried Mis. Withacomb. 
** Don t we know 'ee ? What laughen folks did, be 
at Jinny for maken a vooil of hersdf , but it baint so 
much laughen as cryin' shame on her. Do *ee see, 
the truth be Unde Ez's money have changed Jinny 
and for the worse. Afore she beared of it she'd 
ha' passed with the rest of we, Fd 'low, but it have 
made her deceitful and cimnen. She be afraid, do 
'ee see, she med not get it all, as be in her mind, I'm 
s(»ny to say. I do wish from the bottom of me 
heart we'd never beared of it till he was gcme, for it 
do unsettle one. I ha' been plannen in me own mind 
times and times what I shall do with my share when 
I get it, and I have got me eye on the carpet I'd 
have in the front room, for it have unsettled I too, 
though Mark do say I be a vooil to count me chickens 
afore they be hatched, as I be, but I cain't help it. 
'Tiddn' pore wold uncle's fault, look see, but all 
unknow^y he have set fam'ly against fam'ly, and 
have made none of we better Christians, and I 
know you'd say, Henrietta, there was plenty of room. 
No," as Miss Kildy made a gesture of dissent, " of 
course you wouldn', but if you did 'twould be right. 
I should be reel glad to hear uncle had spent it all, 
bad as I want it." 

Miss Kildy nodded. '' I ha' talked to him meself . 
I ha' told him what a pity 'tis that he should set 
folks one against another. He be sorry but he cain't 
see how he can help it now." 

" He could help a gurt deal of it if he'd only say 
he'd divide it equally, but he won't. He was alius 
pig-headed. Ant Meg used to say. We be pore 
creaturs, look see, Henrietta, and we have all got a 
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greediness for money. I'd low," smiling, "if the 
devil went round Winthorp thease very aj^emoon 
with a cart-load of money and asked at every house 
if they'd rather have a thousand pounds down or 
Heaven at last, most of us would go for the money. 
I be so afraid of hell-fire as anybody, and alius have 
been since I seed a pictur with foll^ writhen in it, 
when I was a young maid, but I should want thik 
thousand poimds very bad, and you'd find he'd left 
it at most houses." 

" I — I do hope not," said Miss Kildy, much 
shocked. 

" Twouldn' be left here, I know, Henrietta, but 
we baint all like you. Howsomever, I be callen at 
Jinn3^s when they be all a' hwome, and I shall tell 
she afore Jarge and uncle what folks think about the 
way she have acted to 'ee." 

" Now, don't 'ee," cried Miss Kildy in great 
distress. 

" Now, look here, Henrietta, you be one of the 
meek sart that don't believe in showen folks their 
faults. 'Tis because of that we all like *ee, but I 
baint made aj^er the same pattern. 'Tis my natur, 
I*d 'low, and if I read me Bible all day o'er, I don't 
believe I should get like you if I lived so long as 
Methusaley. I believe in haven it out with folks, 
and not keepen it in and brooden over it. If you 
never tell folks none of their faults some of 'em will 
think they have none." 

" I wish you wouldn' say anythen about I." 

" 'Tiddn' about you ; 'tis about Jinny, and I be 
gwain to tell she to her face. Don't 'ee trouble any 
more about it now, that's a dear. I can see you've 
made yourself bad about it, and I shan't speak any 
less of me mind to Jinny 'cos I can see it. If be€n 
a Christian is to be like you, Henrietta, there be a 
lot for the passons to do." 
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In the evening Charlotte went to Salworthy's, and 
finding the household together spoke with her usual 
candour. " I be come to tell *ee, Jinny, that I be 
ashamed of 'ee and everybody be ashamed of 'ee. 
You do gwo to Miss Kildy to tell she that she be 
runnen ayter unde here to marry him — to Miss 
Kildy above all folks in the world. You have upset 
the pore woman, just about, and everybody be cryen 
shame on 'ee. Unde Ez, I tell 'ee agen that the 
best thing you can do is to take a place and Uve by 
yourself, and promise to share what you have equally, 
or else share none of it." 

Salworthy looked very uncomfortable. His wife's 
conduct had irritated him, but he sat silent. Ndther 
did Ezra speak, but glanced from one woman to the 
other. 

Mrs. Salworthy fdt she must say something in 
self-defence, but she could think of no effective reply 
on the spur of the moment. She felt at that moment 
that she hated Charlotte more than she hated 
Hannah and her brood. " I don't see what business 
'tis of yours, Charlotte," she said with a sneer. 
" You ailus was one for maken bother." 

Mrs. Withacomb showed no signs of being ruffled. 

Tis my business to tell 'ee you be getten yourself 
disliked. There was a time when folks respected 'ee 
and thought well of 'ee, but since you have been 
tryen to grab unde's money for yoursdf nobody 
have got a good word for 'ee behind your back, 
whatever they do say to your face. Fancy gwain 
and talken to Miss Kildy, above all women, in the 
way you did ! It have made plenty of folks feel 
they'd like to tdl 'ee what they do think of 'ee." 

" And I can tell 'ee I won't have 'ee comen here 
and maken bother, look see. You alius was one for 
maken bother." 

" 'Tis you have made it," replied Charlotte in the 
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same equable tones. *^ I believe in haven things 
out face to face, not sayen 'em behind your back. 
So long as uncle be here, who be uncle to us all, I be 
comen to speak to him, do 'ee see. Unde, you go 
and see Miss Kildy when you be minded." 

" I mean to," said Ezra, with a glance that passed 
swiftly from Charlotte to Jinny. " She be nice to I.** 

" She be to everybody. This be the vust time any- 
body have treated her bad. If we was all Uke her 
we should be a lot better, I'd low." 

" I don't mind uncle gwain there in the least," 
said Mrs. Salworthy. 

Charlotte looked at her curiously for a few seconds 
and shook her head. " Oh, Jinny, Jinny," she said, 
"' you be getten to more than a nodden acquaintance 
with the devil, I'd 'low. Uncle," turning to Ezra, 
" you have your will made to-morr', and leave it all 
to Darchester Hospital or somewhere, if you want 
any peace." 

" I wish you'd be quiet about my bit o' money," 
he cried testily. 

" Everybody be too fond of money to be quiet 
about it, and a good many be too fond to be honest 
about it," returned Charlotte undisturbed. " You 
think it over, unde. I do want my share, same as 
the others, but tis maken Jinny deceitful and 
putten we all at sixes and sevens, as I've told 'ee 
afore. You'll have us ready to murder one another 
soon. Well, good-night all." 

Mrs. Salworthy sat down and wept as soon as she 
was gone. " You do hear, unde, how jealous they 
all be, all becos you be stayen here." 

" Don't 'ee trouble," said the old man. " I be 
pleasen mesdf." 

" One cain't hdp it,' returned Jinny, drying her 
eyes. '* I tries to do me best and they behave thik 
way." 
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*' Don't *ee troaUe/' said Esra again, and went 
off to bed. To Jinny^s relief he asked for no eanda- 
nation about Miss Kildy, but her husband did as 
soon as the old man was upstairs, and him she 
sOenced peremptorily. If he also was ^oing to 
begin he would regret it, she said fiercely. 

" Zims there be no peace anywhere nowadays/' he 
grunted, as he left the house for the Black Bear. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE FAVOURED LOVER 

PARENTAL objection is often as a devil's 
advocate in affairs of the heart, and quickens 
young and impressionable minds so that they can see 
unsuspected beauty of character in those witii whom 
intercourse has been forbidden, and Arthur Throop, 
who, since he had seen more in a maid than an inferior 
and capricious playmate, had had a strong Uking for 
his cousin Lizzie Salworthy, now that his mother 
could see no good in her or any of the family, was 
deeply in love with her. He met her whenever he 
could and kept silence about it at home, and was 
indeed very cautious about his meetings lest some- 
body should inform his mother, who fretted him daily 
by her sneers and malicious remarks regarding the 
girl. Nor did his brief nightly intercourse with 
Lizzie afford him compensation ; she treated him at 
the best with cold pohteness, and drew him up 
sharply when he ventured to speak with any warmtii 
by a reference to the family feud and her utter 
unworthiness in his mother's eyes. And now, to 
overwhekn him, he had begun to realize that since 
Fortune had crowned her family he had earnest 
rivals with better equipment for the struggle. One 
of his chums first showed him what he had to face 
by casually mentioning that Abel Dawnest **was 
getting sweet on Liz Salworthy, for he'd seen him 
talken to her more than once." 
It roused his fear and anger, and he cursed Abel 
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Dawnest under his bceath. Tbis, then, was the 
reason ** she waddn' nice " to him, all for a soft-head, 
as Abel was. Well, she was wdcome to him— he 
did not mean to trouble any more about her. There 
were more likely maids even in Winthorp, and, 
besides, all a sprightly young fellow that had a way 
with the maids needed to do was to go to Dorchester 
Saturday nights where there was a wide choice of 
pretty and fascinating maids. 

But Arthur did not get much comfort from these 
reflections. After all he had better make sure that 
she really was '* carrying on " with Abel, and thenext 
evening he concealed himself as early as possible 
behind a hedge in the fidds through which Liczie 
passed. 

Three weeks had passed since Abd had first 
sought her acquaintance, but he still was to be found 
sauntering in the fidds about the time she left for 
home. Abd was cautious by nature and bdonged 
to a class with which baij^uning was ingrained. 
The small fanner and his family, in England as 
much as in Ireland, has been hereditarily indined 
to look upon marriage as a partnership : that, just 
as he could not afford for sentimental reasons to 
allow a friend to beat him down at the market 
when he had cattle or pigs to sell, so the first ques- 
tion in marriage was not affection as much as what 
a wife would bring with her. The first question 
asked when a marriage is spoken of is what she or he 
has, and to a struggling and hard-headed dass a 
marriage for mere sentiment shows that a man has 
a dangerous weakness in his character. As Fanner 
Ivyhouse of Barldgh put the matter when his son 
wished to marry a pretty and charming shop-girl in 
Bournemouth : *^ Will her pretty face bring 'ee in 
a penny a^pound more for butter ? " 

G>urtship that led to marriage was only to be 
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entered upon with caution, and Abel wanted very 
much to know what Lizzie could bring him before 
he took a decided step. Mrs. Salworthy herself had 
not calculated more minutely what could be done 
with a substantial legacy. Lizzie, as her share, 
would have at least one hundred pounds, and with 
that he might take a nice little farm and with her 
skill in dairy work they would be sure to get on. 
Two hundred pounds would mean a farm on a larger 
scale, and he had no doubt that with that capital 
and his agricultural knowledge he could make a 
farm as large as Jesty's pay. She was quite a good- 
looking maid who a man might drive with pride to 
market, but, as a practical man, he was ready to 
leave good looks out of a bargain if there were 
sufficient capital. 

He sat as usual on a gate while awaiting her, 
trinuning a sapling he had cut out of the hedge for 
a walking stick. Lizzie had always found him 
thus employed, and he whittled away at odd 
moments while he walked by her side. It was as 
useful to him as the roll of paper to an unpractised 
orator. 

He jumped from the gate when Lizzie appeared, 
to show her he had been waiting for her. " You 
be latish thease evenen," he said. 

'^ Just a bit,'' was the reply, and the concealed 
watcher, while not near enough to hear the con- 
versation, could see her smile, and he swore to him- 
self in his anger. 

" I did see your Unde Ez to-day," said AbeL 
He made some reference to the old man every 
evening, but on this occasion he meant to say more. 

" Did you now," said Lizzie, affecting interest. 
" He be about somewhere most days." 

'' I often see the wold chap. I couldn' help 
thinken he didn' look like a man as was so rich. 
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Some folks say he have so much as five hmiderd 
pomids and a house or two/' and he looked at her 
mquiiingly. 

** Some do say more : there be all sorts of talk 
about it/' responded lAzne carelessly. 

'* And which be right ? " he demanded eagerly. 

Lizzie lauded a Uttle. ** I couldn' say ; he do 
kip it to hissdf, do 'ee see. But mother do put it at 
nearer, a thousand than five hunderd." 

'* Have he told her ? " with greater eagerness. 

** No, he won't tell nothen, but mother be one to 
find out things for herself »" was Lizzie's rejoinder. 
" She can tdOi within fifty pounds, I'd 'low, if she 
h-kei" 

Here was something definite at last, and the 
young man took fire. " You haven' been to see our 
garden yet. We ha' got some very nice flowers." 

" Have 'ee ? Flowers be very nice." 

" Why don't 'ee take a stroll so far now ? You 
baint in a hurry. Our asters baint at all bad, and 
we ha' some nice hollyhocks." 

" Thank 'ee, but I couldn' thease evenen. I be 
wanted a' hwome." 

" Well, will 'ee come Sunday a3rtemoon and stay 
to tea Mother would be very pleased to see 
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Lizzie blushed and giggled a little ; an invitation 
to tea meant everything, but she feigned not to 
understand its real meaning. " I — I don't know. 
I couldn' next Sunday," she said. "I be shy 
gwain to strange places." 

" 'Twouldn' be strange," urged Abel, who took it 
for a half-hearted assent. ^' Do 'ee see, I don't 
want it to be strange, my dear. Mother have been 
wanten to know what I've been doen evenens, and 
I said I'd got my eye on a maid I liked. She asked 
who it med be and I told her it was you, and she 
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was pleased, just about. I said if you was of the 
same mind I was gwain to walk out with 'ee and 
take you hwome to tea one Sunday, soon." 

It may not seem to the sentimental a proposal in 
the best romantic vein but it was seriously meant, 
and to Lizzie it did not lack any of the elements of 
romance. She blushed and giggled again, and 
patted and arranged her back hair with meticulous 
care, but did not reply. 

What do *ee say ? " asked Abel anxiously. 
I — I don't know what to say ; you ha' taken 
I quite by surprise, do 'ee see. I <fid never think 
you meant anythen by waiten about here," which 
goes to show that Uke all her sex she knew the 
correct answer to the momentous question. 

" Oh, but I did. I did mean it aU the time, I'll 
take 'ee to Woodbury Hill Fair next month, all beSn 
well." 

" I — I don't know ; I must think it over, " was 
her reply. But she did know, although it was a 
good match for her the Uke of which she would 
not in the spring have thought possible, and it was 
due to the change Uncle Ezra had made, that Arthur 
Throop alone could find the way to her heart. But 
it was the first proposal she had had, and until she 
and Arthur could come together in peace she did not 
want to lose any of her admirers. She Uked having 
" a bit of fim," and men when engaged were inex- 
plicably jealous and objected to a maid even speak- 
ing to another young fellow. She would have 
been aghast at the idea of being Abel's wife, farmer 
though he was, but his proposal was a great com« 
pliment. She knew how her girl friends would envy 
her. 

"G)menow," said Abel coaxingly, " you'd better 
say yes, my dear," and he attempted in awkward 
fashion to put his arm round her waist. Lizzie 
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disengaged herself and eyed him with sunulated 
ajmrehension. 

He looked at her doubtingly a moment, but in 
love as in war one must be bold. ** Gi*e I a kiss 
then," he said with a laup^h that would allow her 
to treat the audacity as a ]oke if she liked. 

The girl of course looked at him with shocked 
anuusement. ** Don't 'ee be so impident.'* 

" I never seed a maid that kept a feller off so," was 
Abel's retort, thou^ he did not speak with full 
ccmfidence, not knowing if Lizzie were in earnest. 

" Tis my natur, do 'ee see, " returned Lixde. 

" You'll come Sunday, then ? " 

'* I — I don't know. I may be gwain somewhere 
eUe to tea." 

" WeU," said Abel with a resolute air, " I shall 
be waiten here for 'ee to-morr,' and if you don't 
gi'e I a kiss then I shall take a dozen." 

Lizade grimaced at him, and at that piece of 
humour Abel laughed loudly and delightedly and 
Lizzie hurried away. 

Arthur had seen most of it and his heart was 
hot within him. He was tempted at first to go 
after Abel and " have it out with him," but changed 
his mind, and, sheltered by the hedge, ran ahead of 
Lizzie and met her at the next stile. He dissem- 
Ued his anger, and his tone sounded almost cheerful 
as he greet^ her with, " Hello, Liz." 

" Mt ! " said Lizzie in reply. 

" You be late thease evenen." 

" Be I ? " she asked carelessly. " I didn* hurry, 
do'ee see." 

" Come on for a walk up the hill." 

Lizzie's face at once assumed severity. *^ Arthur 
Throop, do ee' want to make things worse than 
they be ? You know very well I shaU have mother 
jawen about it for a wik, and Ant Hannah would 
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be ready to kill I for it. She wouldn* blame you ; 
she'd say I was an impident maid if she didn' say 



no worse." 



" Look see, Liz, " said Arthur, " I don't care a 
brass varden." 

" But I do, my man. I 've had enough of rows 
lately." 

"No," retorted Arthur, speaking with sup- 
pressed passion, '' you think I don't ^ow nothen ; 
you do think I be green all over. A feller told I 
last night that you be walken with Abe Dawnest 
every evenen. Just fancy Abe with his whiskers 
and his bow 1^ ! It'd make a cat laugh to see 'ee 
togeder." 

Lizzie was righteously indignant. "And what 
about yourself ? " she asked, meaning to sting. 
" He may have whiskers but he do look like a man, 
and that baint what everybody can say — ^present 
comp'ny not excepted." 

The gibe hurt and, moreover, Arthur felt that 
he was not advancing his cause. "Don't you 
know, Liz," he asked in the tone of one who would 
reason with folly, "that he be only ayter you 
becos he have beared you be likdy to have 
money ? " 

" What about yourself ? " retorted Lizzie, who 
was not to be appeased. 

" Oh, well, if you take it thikway," said Arthur. 
" But the next time I see Whiskers I shall tell bim 
he hadn' better be waiten in the lower fidds or I 
shall have a word to say to him he won't like." 

"You'll say nothen to him, mind 'ee," com- 
manded Lizzie, who felt flattered. " 'Tis no busi- 
ness of yours." 

"Baint it? You'll see." 

" If you don't want I to speak to 'ee never no 
more, do, that's all." 
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"You be changed, liz, the last wik or two," 
remarked Arthur with a mournful inflection. 

" P'raps I be what your mother do say I be/* 
retorted Lizzie. 

" I cain't help it, look see," cried Arthur. " And 
baint your mother so bad about I ? " 

" Then what do 'ee want to speak to I at all for ? '* 
asked Lizzie, with the cruelty of a girl who is sure of 
a man's affection. 

" Oh, very well," said Arthur ; " if that be your 
way you can tell Abe Dawnest to look out for his- 
self." 

" You can tell him yourself," said Lizzie, and 
being now in sight of the village Arthur, feeling 
sorer than ever before, allowed her to go on alone. 

The next afternoon Mrs. Salworthy had Abel's 
mother as a visitor, a woman to whom she had 
never spoken. If you had been in Mrs. Dawnest 's 
society for a few minutes she would have tried to 
convince you that she was not the ordinary wife 
of an ordinary small farmer. She never forgot 
that she was the daughter of a retired County 
Police superintendent who, also, was not an ordinary 
superintendent, but if he had been ambitious could 
have been, well, she didn't know what. She was 
the only child, and if the good man had not lost 
nearly all his money in a gold-mining company 
that paid 12 per cent, one year — out of capital 
— ^and nothing afterwards, well, she would have 
been well off. There was roguery somewhere in 
connection with that company for at the beginning, 
as her father was sure, there was gold by handfuk 
in that mine. 

On Sundays and when visiting, Mrs. Dawnest 
wore a black-beaded mantle and a black bonnet. 
Somehow, in Mrs. Dawnest's mind the mantle sug- 
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gested what she would have been if the gold-mme 
had prospered, and the thermometer had to stand 
well in the eighties before she regretfully left it 
at home. She was a woman whose stoutness sug- 
gested to the mind a pyramid of globes, and the 
mantle was often a burden to her shoulders, but it 
was the hall-mark of her position, and if one is to 
keep up one's dignity sacrifices are necessary. She 
would in all probability have been a cheerful happy- 
woman if she could have forgotten what a different 
fate would have been hers if the Belle Vue Gold- 
mining Company had not imported but exported 
gold. 

Mrs. Salworthy's features expressed her appre- 
ciation of this unexpected honour. True, Mrs. 
Dawnest was only the wife of a small farmer who 
only employed one hind beside his son, but it proved 
to her she was becoming a person of importance. 

" Good-a3rtemoon," said Mrs. Dawnest, who 
always spoke slowly and with a half-mournful ca- 
dence in her tone. " Be€n a fine aytemoon, and 
not partic'ler busy, and wanten to have a few words 
with 'ee, I thought I'd call." 

"Come in and set down, Mrs. Dawnest," said 
Jinny graciously. Mrs. Dawnest's position was not so 
assured that she was always addressed as '"ma'am." 
It was always a grievance with her — ^how different 
it would have been if the Belle Vue Company had 
gone on paying 12 per cent.' dividend ! 

Jinny placed a chair for her, and she sat down and 
loosed her mantle. 

" Nice weather, baint it ? " remarked Mrs. Dawn- 
est. 

" 'Tis good weather for the harvest," said Jinny. 

" You ha' got a nice place here," looking round. 
"One don't often find cottages kept so nice as 
this." 
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'' Tiddn' to my liken/' replied Jinny, '' but one 
must put up with it a bit longer, I s'pose." 

** I be glad I called and seen it. My bwoy Abel 
wanted I to call. I guess you know why," with a 
smile. 

Jinny shook her head. **No, I don*t, Mrs. 
Dawnest.'* 

** What I haven' your maid tdd 'ee ? " and Mrs. 
Dawnest threw back her mantle to e3q>res8 her 
surprise. 

** She haven' tdd I nothen," said Jinny. ** She 
baint one for tellen much, do 'ee see." 

** I am surprised. I thought you would know all 
about it. Do 'ee see, he have been kippen his eye 
on your maid for some time, and he'd— well, he have 
a liken for she, just about. He have been talken 
to her every night for wiks past, but the pore bwoy 
be shy and didn' like to go no further till he did 
know how you'd take it. I told him to come and 
mention it to 'ee hisself , but he didn' like and wanted 
I to come. So, haven a little spare time thease 
aytemoon, and knowen that she be a clever maid 
who be well up in farm-work, and just the wife for 
Abe, I told my bwoy I'd come." 

" You do surprise I," said Jinny. " Do 'ee see, 
I never knowed so much as a word about it ; 'tis 
like a maid never to say nothen a' hwome about 
fellers." 

" So 'tis," responded Mrs. Dawnest in her slow" 
way. " Now, what do 'ee say to it ? You do 
know Abe, and I can tell 'ee he be a quiet, sensible, 
hard-worken bwoy as 'ould make she a good hus- 
band. If father hadn' met with misfortun' and 
lost all his money, Abe would have had no 
need to work, I'd 'low." 

*' I didn' ^ow a word, look see, but I be reel 
glad to hear that a nice young man be looken a3^er 
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our Liz, for more reasons than one. Do 'ee see, 
her cousin, Arthur Throop, used to hang round till 
I stopped it. I'd rather," in a savage burst, " see 
she in her grave than married among they Throops. 
I haven' nothen to say agenst Tom ; he be my 
brother, do 'ee see, but he made a gurt mistake 
when he married Hannah KeUman, as the pore 
man do know by now. It took I some time to find 
out what she be." 

Mrs. Dawnest nodded. '^ I alius have said your 
own relations behave the worst to one. But what 
do 'ee think about Abe and your maid ? " 

" Did your bwoy say how she behaved to him ? " 
asked Mrs. Salworthy. 

" He said she wouldn* say anythen right out, but 
he thought she was nice to him. He said he could 
see she wanted to know what you thought vust. 
He asked her to come to tea Sunday, but she wouldn' 
say yes or no." 

** I be very pleased to hear it. I have seen for a 
wik or more tiie dear maid have somethen on her 
mind, but maids be shy of tellen about courten — I 
mind I was. She be a good maid when she do kip 
away from they Throops and Withacombs. 
Your bwoy and she ought to make a good pair 
togeder." 

" I'd 'low they will,'* agreed Mrs. Dawnest. " He 
baint one of the flyaway sart, but he be a good bwoy, 
and I've been anxious for fear he shouldn' pick up 
with a sensible maid — that — that would have a bit 
— somewhen. Couldn* you come to tea Simday 
and bring the dear maid with 'ee. She be shy 
at comen alone I can see." 

" Thank 'ee, I'll be glad to come with her. You 
be right ; she be shy, but I'd rather see a maid thik 
way than one of the brazen sart." 

*' So would I. Abe will be pleased when I tell 
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him. I know he be waiten all of a quiver to hear 
how I ha* got on. You have got a pretty house here 
— ^nobody *ould ever guess it from the outside. I 
wonder how you can kip it so clean with men about." 
This Mrs. Dawnest considered was a skilful ap- 
proach to her next remark. ''Do the wold man 
gi'e 'ee much trouble ? " 

" He do, just about, but I must put up with it, I 
s'pose," Jinny sighed. 

" It took everybody by surprise to hear he was 
well off," said Mrs. Dawnest, her tone little above 
a whisper. '' Father used to know him, and he 
can hardly believe it now. It do beat everythen, 
he do say." 

'' It didn' surprise I. I did know a thing or two, 
do 'ee see," but her smile more than her words ex- 
pressed that in this matter she stood superior to 
other people. 

"So much as five hundred, I've beared say," 
remarked Mrs. Dawnest in a whisper, as if the 
mention of riches filled her with awe. 

" I wish I had thease minit all there be over five 
hundred," smiled Jinny. " You wouldn' find I in 
thease house next wik." 

" Well, nobody do deserve to have money left 
'em more'n you, as I said when I beared it. But 
'tis milken time and I must be getten along. You'll 
be sure to look in Sunday then, with the maid ? " 

"Thank 'ee, we will," said Jinny, and shook 
hands with her visitor on the doorstep. She could 
not help feeUng that this was the fir^t rung on the 
ladder she would before long climb to dazzUng 
heights. 

Abel was waiting for Lizzie that evening but he 
said Uttle, and had not the courage to tell her that 
she had been given to him, and her mother had 
therefore a genuine surprise for her. 
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Mrs. Salworthy began smilingly. " Who do 'ee 
think I had in thease ayternoon ? ** 

** I don't know," said Lizzie indifferently. 

" Guess." 
I cain*t ; how should I know ? " 
*Twas somebody you never told I you did 
know. I was surprised — I didn* know you had 
such friends." 

" I cain't think who it can be," said Lizzie with 
truth. 

" Why, Mrs. Dawnest," said the mother with a 
laugh. 

Ljzzie blushed in spite of her will. " Mrs. Dawn- 
est ! She baint no friend of mine. I have never 
spoken to her in me life." 

" If you haven' spoken to she you ha' spoken to 
somebody in the same house, my dear. I do know 
now, you cunnen maid, who you spend your time 
with, nights." 

" I never," cried Lizzie indignantly. 

"Now, don't 'ee deny it, my dear," returned 
Mrs. Salworthy soothingly, " for I be pleased, just 
about. I was afraid in spite of all I have said you 
med think of taken up with thik Art Throop, and 
I'd sooner bury 'ee than that." 

" What did Mrs. Dawnest say ? " demanded 
Lizzie imperiously. 

" Why, that Abel do like 'ee, just about, and she 
wanted to know how I liked it. I told her, my 
dear, how glad I be you ha' made such a sensible 
choice. Only you ought to ha' told I, my dear, 
Mrs. Dawnest thought I did know all about it." 

" But I haven' chosen he," cried Lizzie scorn- 
fully. 

"She asked you and me to go to tea Sunday 
ayternoon and I promised for both." 

"Then I baint gwain," cried Lizzie. "I tell 
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*ee plump and plain I baint gwain to have he, if I 
never get a feller so long as I live." 

Mrs. Salworthy sat down as though overwhelmed 
by such a display of contrariness and ingratitude. 
** Why ? *' she asked with ominous calm. 

** Because I don't like him and never shall like 
him. I'd die a wdd maid afore I'd have thik gurt 
saft feller." 

Mrs. Salworthy jumped up, took her daughter 
by the arm, and swung her roimd roughly. ** Don't 
'ee tell I what you be gwain to do, my maid," she 
cried fiercely. **I tell 'ee you be gwain with I, 
Sunday, and you'll behave prapper to him or I'll 
know the reason why. You don't rim to know 
what be good for 'ee lately." 

Lizrie sat down and cried. In a contest with 
her mother she knew that she would have to yield, 
but she pleaded in her tears that she did not care 
for him and did not like him, and indeed did not 
want a lover at all just at present. But Mrs. Sal- 
worthy was not to be moved by tears or entreaties. 
" You'll do what I want then, not what you want," 
she said 

"Well, I won't, that's all," cried Lizrie, hotly 
rebellious. 

" I'll show 'ee," was the retort. " If you set I 
at defiance you'll turn out of here quick, I can tell 



ee." 



At this point Salworthy came in, and Lizrie was 
hopeful. Though never demonstrative he was 
very fond of his only daughter, and wanted to know 
what the bother was about. 

In fierce tones Jinny told him. "Of all im- 
grateful maids I ever did see she be the worst." 

Salworthy noted his wife's mood and spoke with 
discretion. His sympathies were with his daughter, 
but it was not the moment to express them. 
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Well, do *ee see, my dear, you go with mother, 
Sunday," he said soothingly. "You cain't tell 
tiU youVe been how much you Uke him." 

" I don't like him one little bit and never shall," 
she sobbed. 

" You'll ha' to like him," said Mrs. Salworthy, 
banging the plates on the table. 

"Anyhow, you go with mother," said George. 
" You'U know your own mind better ayter you've 
been." 

Still crying but answering nothing, Lizzie went 
upstairs. "I wouldn' force tlie pore maid, look 
see," said George. 

" Who be forcen her ? " asked his wife, speaking 
with the calm of suppression. 

I didn' say you were, my dear ; I said I wouldn'." 
She baint setten herself up agen we and her 
own good I can tell 'ee," and Geoige said no more. 
He sighed to himself. Somehow it seemed that 
life was not as peaceable and pleasant as it used to 
be. It was right that they should have uncle's 
money, but it seemed to him that the prospect of 
money brought no happiness. 
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CHAPTER XII 

TWO TEA-PARTIES 

THE next two evenings Lizzie returned home 
by the highway. It was quite a mile farther 
than the route across the fields, but she could not 
meet Abel in her present temper. She had a 
thought of telling her trouble to Arthur Throop, but 
she could not see how he could help her. She 
knew that she would have to go with her mother 
on the Sunday, and she could not bring herself to 
confess her humiliating position to anyone. She 
expressed her feelings by a sulky silence, but Mrs. 
Salworthy, confident that there would be no open 
rebellion, was very gracious to the girl. On the 
Saturday evening, she bought her a belt for her 
white frock and a pair of white cotton gloves. 
Lizzie, however, did not thank her, but the next 
morning put on black. 

" You'll wear your white frock thease aytemoon, 
my dear," said Mrs. Salworthy, and assisted the 
girl to adorn herself. "You do look reel nice," 
she said, but the compliment could not raise the 
girl's spirits or take the frown from her face. 

It was an early and brilliant September afternoon, 
and all Winthorp was enjo3dng it. Lizzie felt she 
was being taken along Uke an unwilling child, and 
in her angry shame she could hardly nod to her 
friends, for it seemed to her they must see the 
situation. They passed Arthur Throop and two 
of his companions, but she did not look at him. 
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The Dawnest homestead, Ash Farm, lies on the 
other side of the highway to Dorchester and is 
reached by a bye-road. It is a plain brick cottage 
with a small garden in front, a kitchen-garden and 
orchard behind, and the farm-buildings on the 
other side of the lane. Even in the glorious sun- 
shine it had a bare and rather sordid air. 

Mrs. Dawnest did not wait for Mrs. Salworthy's 
knock. She saw them coming and hastened to the 
door to welcome them. " Come right in," she 
said, " I be pleased to see 'ee." She shook hands 
with Jinny, but to Lizzie it was, " How be, my 
dear ? " as she kissed the girl fondly. Lizzie blushed 
and her heart sank ; it seemed a kiss that boimd her 
fast to Abel Dawnest, unless she was prepared at 
great cost to be master of her future. 

James Dawnest was sitting with Lloyd^s News- 
paper on his lap enjo3dng a snooze, but he awoke to 
give them a welcome. He was a middle-sized, 
muscular man with a tanned and hairy face. The 
small farmer has to toil early and late, and often 
becomes a slave to labour, and his gnunbles at the 
weather and prices and landlords, and things in 
general, are not so much an expression of hopeless 
pessimism as a relaxation. James Dawnest could 
only find time to read a paper on Sundays, and in it 
he found sufficient mental fare for the week. He 
dealt out words sparingly, save when he had had a 
glass or two of whiskey on market-days, or when 
a friend called, and then he expressed himself with 
a freedom that made up for his ordinary reticence. 

A few minutes after the arrival of the guests 
Abel came in looking very awkward but smiling at 
large. " How be ? " he said to Mrs. Salworthy, as 
he held out his hand. He said nothing to Lizzie as he 
took her unresponsive hand, and his self-satisfied 
smile added to her resentment. 
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"Tea won't be ready yet awhile," said Mrs. 
Dawnest ; " take the dear maid round the garden, 
Abe." 

" Come along, my dear," said Abel beaming, and 
Lizzie followed him. 

In the passage Abel waited till she was abreast, 
and put his arm round her waist. Lizzie swung 
herself free with vehemence. " DonH," she said 
with hot face. 

" Why not, my dear ? " asked Abel in surprise. 

" Becos I don't like it — now," said Lizzie, who 
was letting " I dare not," wait upon " I would." 
For a moment she saw herself telling him that she 
would never accept him as a lover, and then walking 
straight home. But it was what she would have 
to face at home that unnerved her. With humilia- 
tion she had to confess to herself that she was too 
weak-spirited to obtain her freedom. 

" Well, gi'e I a kiss then," said Abel. 

Lizzie said nothing in reply but her cheeks paled, 
and Abel put his arm roimd her neck and kissed her. 
" Don't 'ee do that again," she said fiercely. 

" Why not, my dear ? " 

"'Cos I don't like it. I— I don't hold with 
kissen every minit." 

" You be funny thease aytemoon," said Abel 
with concern as they stepped into the garden. 

As they walked the paths he put his arm round 
her waist again, and Lizzie, knowing they were in 
full view of the window, dared not repulse him, but 
she kept obstinately silent. 

Meanwhile the most important person in the 
Darwnest household had returned home from a walk 
with a friend. Mary Lilian Dawnest, who was 
looking forward in a few weeks to celebrating her 
twenty-first birthday with great dclat, had discarded 
the first of her baptismal names, though her parents 
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at times would forget and call her Molly. By 
virtue of her intellectual abilities, her superior taste, 
and her position, she essayed to be the arbiter of 
the house in all things that made for refinement and 
culture. She was an " Article 68 " in the Code of the 
Education Department, and assisted Miss Disspond 
in the junior department of the village scliool. 
Experts in education have peculiar notions and 
maintain that whatever views may be held about 
the quaUfications of His Majesty's Principal 
Secretaries of State there ought to be no room in 
the teaching profession for the amateur, but My 
Lords of the Education Department allow, as defined 
in Article 68 of the Code, women over eighteen 
years of age, who have received no training, to be 
accepted as teachers. Article Sixty-eights are 
much cheaper than the trained assistants and less 
trouble than a pupil-teacher, and they have been 
very popular with the managers of village schools. 
To a young woman of genius, training would perhaps 
not be vitally necessary, but many of the Artide 
Sixty-eights would have but a poor chance of passing 
an examination in the work of the upper standard^ 
in the schools in which they teach. 

For nearly two years Lilian Dawnest had been 
a teacher in Winthorp school, and from the day she 
left dairy-work for the school there had been a 
revolution in her character. As a school-teacher 
she had joined a profession and had become genteel. 
Before she had been in the school a month her eyes 
were opened, and she saw that her home lacked 
refinement and gentility, and she took upon herself 
the work of reformer with zeal and some asperity. 
In all parts of the house she effected improvements, 
but in the *' best room " she had a free hand and 
arranged it according to her own artistic ideas. It 
was, however, in reforming the inmates that she 
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so often lost her temper. Mrs. Dawnest was on the 
whole submissive, for her daughter's ideas were just, 
she declared, what she should have had if — well, if 
her father had not been unlucky. But with her 
father and brother. Miss Dawnest had Uttle 
success. Neither of them, in spite of her sarcasm 
or anger, could be prevailed upon to look upon the 
toilet-set in a bedroom as an3rthing but an ornament, 
and would persist in washing in the kitchen ; when 
she was present her brother at her sharp cry of 
** Abe ! " refrained from using his knife as a spoon, 
but generally forgot a few minutes later. So 
uncomfortable for all, and so irritatingly slow to 
sharp-set appetites was the genteel method of eating, 
that the dumer-hour on five days of the week was 
fixed for noon or a few minutes before — Miss 
Dawnest not reaching home until nearly half-past. 
On Saturdays and Sundays, however, table manners 
were strictly enforced, and in AbePs view quite 
spoiled the best dinner of the week. James Dawn- 
est said no doubt 'twas all right and prapper for 
folks that had time on their hands, but when a man 
had work to attend to he could not bother about 
trifles. Miss Dawnest seldom reproved her father, 
but the sharp way in which she dealt with Abel was 
meant as admonition for her parents also. But 
uncomfortable as she made them they were all 
secretly proud of her. As Mrs. Dawnest proudly 
remarked, she had a daughter who would feel at 
home in any of the gentry's houses or at anybody's 
table, and she hoped and trusted she would make 
a good match. 

Miss Dawnest was not yet engaged. She said 
frankly that none of the young men of the neigh- 
bourhood were good enough. There was Jack 
PeUson, the son of a neighbouring farmer, who 
paid her attentions, but she could not, she declared. 
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marry a man whatever his prospects whose speech 
showed an entire absence of refinement. She 
would not marry a man whose manners and speech 
showed his lack of culture, if every hair of his head 
was bedecked with gold. In Winthorp there was 
no man with whom she could be happy, and rather 
than marry one she would die an old maid. 

Miss Dawnest was not a yoimg lady of singular 
prettiness. Her features were not regular, but 
she had the healthy hue of a farmer's daughter, and 
her chief glory was a profusion of dark hair. She 
took extraordinary pains over her toilet, and always 
wore gloves if she eissisted her mother in the dairy 
or house. " Anybody," she observed with much 
truth, " could tell what you were by your hands." 

She did not at all approve of Abel's choice, but 
she remarked with emphasis it was just what she 
would have expected of him, and what she had been 
afraid of. To begin with, it was lowering the dignity 
of the family to seek an alliance with a mere 
cottager's daughter without education who, ten 
to one, would write Winthorp and Dawnest without 
capital letters, and, above all, Abel needed a wife 
who would teach him some manners and not make 
worse the few he had. 

"Abel do want a wife with a bit of money," 
replied Mrs. Dawnest with a touch of exasperation. 
" She will be well-to-do when her uncle do go." 

" I suppose he wouldn't get a wife with money 
and manners too," retorted Lily. " But I always 
was afraid he'd go and marry somebody commoner 
than hisself. I hope he'll think better of it, but, 
thank goodness! I shan't be called on to visit 
them." 

When she heard that Lizzie and her mother were 
coming to tea, she announced that she should go to 
tea with her friend Kate Meakin. Abel's manners 
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were as much as she could stand sometimes^ and 
the Salworthys and their manners would be alto- 
gether too much for her. 

" I wish you wouldn', my dear," entreated Mrs. 
Dawnest. " 'Twould look so marked." 

It was not until after dinner on the Simday that 
Miss Dawnest signified that she had decided not to 
take tea elsewhere. Mrs. Dawnest was greatly 
relieved, but Lily's decision was not in consequence 
of her entreaties. It had occurred to LiUan that 
she would be able to show the girl the gulf that 
separated them, and impress her with her own 
refinement. 

Miss Dawnest's " stuck-upness," was a matter of 
gossip in the village and was well known to Lizzie, 
and the prospect of meeting her was an additional 
burden that afternoon. She felt helplessly awk- 
ward, and her face was scarlet when she was formally 
introduced to Miss Dawnest, who coldly touched her 
hand. " A fine afternoon," remarked Lily. 

" Yes," stammered Lizzie. 

" You'd better come up to my room, and wash 
your hands before tea," in the same glacial tone. 
" This way." 

Lizzie followed her upstairs and stood at the 
bedroom door till Miss Dawnest begged her to come 
forward. She again stood helpless till water was 
poured out for her, when she washed her hands as 
timidly as though the water were boiling hot. Miss 
Dawnest critically examining her the while and 
finding nothing of which to approve. 

" You don't look after your nails much, I see," 
she remarked as Lizzie was wiping her hands. 

" No — o," stammered Lizzie, " I haven' time 
with me work." 

" I should find time, if I was you," replied Miss 
Dawnest, as she rearranged her hair at the glass, 
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Lizzie standing nervously by and suffering keenly. 
" If you want another hairpin or two there are 
plenty here.'* 

" No-o, thank 'ee." 

" I should try blue ribbon, if I was you ; pink don't 
seem to go well with your complexion. Well, if 
^rou're ready, we'll get down to tea." 

Without a word Lizzie followed her, still con- 
fused but furious with humiliation. She could 
think now of several cutting retorts, and felt she 
could never forgive herself for her unreadiness. 

Mrs. Dawnest was setting the table, and her 
daughter at once took charge of the arrangements. 
The tablecloth was not put on to her liking, and the 
tea-tray had to be removed that she might make it 
decent. Then she collected the teaspoons and took 
them away, and from a drawer produced a wash- 
leather bag containing a dozen silver spoons. 

" Dear me ! I cain't think what I was thinken 
about, my dear," was Mrs. Dawnest's apology. 

Miss Dawnest also arranged the places at the 
table, but when she called upon Abel to sit opposite to 
Lizzie, Mrs. Dawnest ventured a remonstrance. 
*' Abe must set atwixt the comp'ny, my dear, 
'twould never do for 'em to be separated, though,'* 
with a laugh, " if he don't behave hisself he'll have 
to move." 

" I should hope he have manners enough to 
behave for once," said his sister severely. 

Abel sat down next to Lizzie with a grimace, and 
when his sister's back was turned he put his arm 
round her waist. His mother smilingly held her 
finger up to him, and he assumed a look of innocence 
that was considered funny by his mother and Mrs. 
Salworthy. 

Lizzie had never had such a tea put before her. 
There was ham and cold sausages, there was home- 
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made marmalade and damson-jam, there was 
toasted muffin, and a rich plum cake that looked 
as if it were meant for the final test of the visitor's 
digestion. 

As the guest of honour Lizade received the most 
attention, and in other circumstances would have 
made a hearty and enjo3rable meal, but with Ifiss 
Dawnest opposite and the thought of Abel at her 
side the m^ was an ordeal. She hardly dared 
eat and drink with the coldly critical eyes across 
the table looking on, and almost jumped, while 
Mrs. Dawnest was pressing her to take more ham, 
at the sharp cry of ^^ Abel ! do hold your knife and 
fork decent. It makes one ashamed to see it. If 
you didn't know no better it would be another 
thing." 

Abel increased Lizzie's confusion by nudging her, 
and Mrs. Dawnest turned to Mrs. SaJworthy. 
•* The dear maid do love to tease him so," she ex- 
plained. 

" If he was a Uttle boy, I'd send him from the 
table for his bad manners," cried his sister sharply. 

G)nversation was constrained, and Lizzie sat mute 
save when spoken to, and then replied in mono- 
syllables. Mrs. Dawnest was the next to be re- 
proved. " Mother ! " cried Miss Dawnest wamingly, 
pointing to the slop-basin. 

Mrs. Dawnest apologized. '' Dear me ! I was 
so bu^ talken I was forgetten, my dear. Was 
your tea to your Uken ? " to Mrs. Salworthy. 

Lizzie was continually pressed to take more, and 
was raUied on her small appetite. Mrs. Salworthy 
made amends for her daughter 's silence and ab- 
stemiousness, and showed her manners by the praise 
she lavished on what was set before her. 

Mr. Dawnest had never much to say at meal- 
times, which, he believed, were times set apart for 
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eating, but towards the end of the meal he indulged 
in humour that greatly amused Mrs. Salworthy. 
** You be a shy un, my dear," he said, addressing 
Lizzie. " You'll ha' to look out, Abe ; they shy 
uns afore marriage will let a man know ayterwards. 
You'll ha' to mind your P's and Q's, my bwoy. 
Won't he, my dear ? " but Lizzie kept her eyes on her 
plate. 

The meal came to an end at last, and to the relief 
of all Miss Dawnest begged to be excused and began 
to clear the table. As soon as her back was turned 
Abel, who in the fields had been awkward and. bash- 
ful but, now the proposing had been done for him, 
acted as a bold lover, suddenly put his arm round 
Lizzie's neck and kissed her twice, to the amusement 
of the onlookers. "Do 'ee behave," cried Mrs. 
Dawnest gleefully, and Abel was moved to higher 
flights. He put his arm round the girl's waist, and 
she dared not resent it. " Come, my love, we'll go 
in the parlour for a bit," he said. "We don't 
want everybody to see, do us ? " and with his arm 
round her he led her away. 

Outside the door she twisted herself from his 
grasp, and tears of anger stood in her eyes. " Don't 
'ee do that agen till I ask 'ee," she said. 

" You be one to tease a feller," said Abel, who 
attributed it all to a maid's coquetry. " Gi'e I a 
kiss, then, and I won't for the next five minutes." 

Lizzie answered nothing, and they went into the 
parlour where he proudly exhibited the treasures 
of the room. There was a fret-work summer-house, 
and various fret-work brackets and, indeed, fret- 
work everywhere, all done with his own hand, he 
proudly declared. "What do 'ee think of 'em, 
my dear ? " he asked. 

" Very nice," said Lizzie, who from that moment 
could never admire fretwork. 
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" I be gwain to make *ee a work-box, a reel nice 
un, my dear." 

"Don't 'ee trouble I — I ha' got a work-box." 

" I shan't think it no trouble to do it for you, 
my ducky, and thease will be a reel nice un, fit for 
anybody." 

Again there was silence and he took an album, 
and made her sit beside him on the sofa while he 
turned over the pages for her, and added thumb- 
nail character sketdies of his friends and relatives 
whose photographs were displayed. There were 
three of himself, one as a boy of ten, another when 
he was eighteen, and a third which he showed her 
with a triumphant " There ! what do 'ee think of 
that ? " 

It would have served as a typical representative 
of the bucolic youth in his Simday apparel, in which 
he never seems comfortable. The half-open mouth, 
the smirk, and the strained look in the eyes, all were 
there. As a matter of fact it did Abel little justice, 
but he was seen standing beside a rustic table at the 
foot of the steps of a lordly terrace. Even Lizzie, 
who believed that one was entitled to any of the 
photographer 's conventions when one paid for a 
photograph, was struck by the incongruity of a 
youth so essentially peasant-like standing as though 
he were the owner of a noble mansion, but she made 
no remark. 

" Folks do like thik likeness, just about," said 
Abel complacently. 

" 'Tis somethen like 'ee in the face," rejoined 
Lizzie with a sarcastic note. 

" When we go to the Fair we'll be taken together, 
my dear." 

Presently Mrs. Dawnest came in to say that it was 
time to get ready for church, and though Miss 
Dawnest was no longer present, having gone to 
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meet a friend, the severest ordeal was to 
come. Lizzie and her mother were to sit in the 
Dawnest seat, and a procession of Mrs. Salworthy 
and Mrs. Dawnest in front and Abel and Lizzie 
behind went from the Dawnest homestead to the 
church. The whole length of the village street had 
to be traversed, and great was the interest of all who 
saw them, for they understood what it meant. 

Lizzie's face burned so fiercely with anger and 
indignation that her cheeks flamed, and the on- 
lookers had their own interpretation of it. Abel 
talked imceasingly, proud to let the village see 
his conquest, but the girl walked in silence save when 
she condescended with a monosyllable to reply to 
some of his questions. 

It is the custom in Winthorp, as in other rural 
districts, for a dozen young fellows to collect early, 
near the church gates, and watch the other wor- 
shippers arrive. Arthur Throop was one that 
evening, and the sight of the procession struck him 
with a chill of dismay, and then filled him with 
raging jealousy. 

" Hello I " said one of his cx)mpanions, " look who 
Abe Dawnest be with. And his mother and her 
mother. I didn' know Abe be ayter she." 

" He have got her too by the look of it," said Tom 
Huish. " 'Tis the money be he ayter, look see." 

" That be it," said Len DoUing. " 'Tis the vust 
maid I've seen he walken out." 

" I thought you had your eye on Liz Salworthy," 
said Jack Waters to Arthur. 

" Who said so ? " demanded Arthur with sombre 
truculence. 

" I do mean afore your folks and hers fell out," 
explained Waters. 

" 'Tis her mother's doens if she walken out with 
thik saft-head," said Arthur in the same tone. 
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" Abe ! " said Tom Huish with a nod when the 
procession reached them. The use of the Christian 
name in our neighbourhood is an abbreviated form of 
conventional salutation, and illustrates our economy 
of words at times. 

" Tom ! " replied Abel with a broad smile which 
implied his good fortime. 

There was laughter when the quartette had passed. 
" Abe and his maid ! " said Jack Waters. " He 
do look fimny, don't he." 

" I wonder what he do say to a maid," remarked 
Len DoUing, who had been one of Lizzie's admirers. 
" But 'tis her money, zno, he be ayter." 

" A maid baint any worse for haven two or dree 
hundred pound to come into, look zee," said Tom 
Huish. " A feller could swaller such a maid as Liz 
if she had that." Mr. Huish, it should be explained, 
had also been one of her admirers. 

" She be so nice a maid as most," said Dolling. 
" What say. Art ? " 

"She be a lot too good for his sart, " rejoined 
Arthur gloomily. 

" Pity your folks and her folks be upset, " said 
Dolling, *' or you med have taken your chance with 
she." 

But it was now time to go in, and Arthur, hesitat- 
ing a moment as to whether he would enter, followed 
his companions. From his seat in the gallery, he 
could keep an eye on the Dawnest sittings below. 
Neither he nor Lizzie took the slightest interest in 
the service, and Arthur's hands clenched when, 
diuing the sermon, he saw Abel's hand steal round 
the girl's waist, but he sighed with great reUef as 
he noted how she shook herself free. She could 
not, he believed, have tamely accepted Abel for a 
lover, and he would do something desperate before 
long, in spite of his mother and his aimt and Abel 
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Dawnest, and for the rest of the service he was 
considering various desperate schemes. He had a 
good mind to go and have a talk with Uncle Ezra 
and tell him what woes had spnmg out of his bank- 
book, and beg him, as a benevolent person, who 
had a kindly interest in all his relations, to make 
it plain to all parties that he had a desire for the 
alliance of Lizzie Salworthy and Arthur Throop. 
But such a step was too desperate to be taken save 
in the last extremity, and he must try other means 
first. It would be much easier to tell Abel Dawnest 
to clear out of the road, and make him if he would 
not. 

The service came to an end and Lizzie looked for 
escape. But Mrs. Dawnest invited them to supper, 
and Mrs. Salworthy accepted with alacrity. TTiat 
meant another two hours of misery before her. 

" You don't seem very bright, me dear, " ^d 
Mrs. Dawnest on their way home. 

'* I've — I've got a headache, do 'ee see," replied 
the girl. 

" rU gi'e 'ee my hartshorn to sniff when we get in, 
me dear ; that will do it good." 

" She suffers with her head crool at times, " ex- 
plained Mrs. Salworthy. 

She heartily wished a few minutes later that she 
had not invented a headache. She had to lie back 
in Mrs. Dawnest's easy chair and sniff the hartshorn, 
and a cup of strong tea was made for her supper. In 
order to escape from these unwelcome attentions 
she declared that her head was better, though this was 
treated as a desire on her part not to give trouble. 

But the weary visit came to an end, and Abel 
and his mother escorted them to the village. The 
darkness gave Abel opportunities of which he took 
advantage in spite of Lizzie's attitude of veiled 
hostiUty. She was kissed by both mother and 
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son at the garden-gate. ** I shall be waiten for 'ee 
to-morr/ me dear/* said Abel. 

'*WeU,*' said Mrs. Salworthy with a sigh of 
satisfeiction when they were indoors ; ** weVe had a 
reel good time.*' 

"Fd *low you have, but I haven*," Lizzie 
flashed out. ** I don't mean to have him, so there I ** 

Mrs. Salworthy gazed at her astounding daughter. 

But you be gwain to have him. If you don't know 
what be good for yourself, I do. Where be gwain ? " 

"To bed!" 

'* Then I hope youll get up in a better temper, my 
maid. I don 't believe you had no headadie, and 
bow you could pretend you had made I feel ready 
to sink through the floor. But there ! I won't say 
no more, for 'twas strange to 'ee, and you'll feel 
diffrent about it in the mamen. " 

" I never shall feel diffrent," retorted Lizzie as she 
went upstairs. 

Presently Salworthy came from the Black Bear, 
and Jinny entertained him with a detailed and 
glowing account of the visit. Salworthy nodded 
again and again, but at last asked diffidently : ^^ How 
did the maid enjoy it ? " 

" She was shy, do 'ee see, 'cos of Abe's sister, who 
be quite a lady in her way. But Liz could see, I'd 
'low, what a lady she'll be when she be married. If 
'twaddn ' for uncle 's money she 'd never have had 
such a chance as that. I did know what I was 
doen when I got him to come with we." 
Um," said Salworthy. 

You got tea for yourself and uncle all right, I 
s'pose?'^ 

'* I got tea for meself and Rupe, but uncle have 
been out to tea, do 'ee see." 

" Out to tea ? " sitting upright. " Not to Hannah's, 
I do hope ?j' 
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" No," said Salworthy with a slight smile. 

" Well, where to then— Miss KUdy's ? '' 

" No. Gue^ agen." 

" Tell I thease minit," cried Jinny sharply. 

"I thought you could ha' guessed. Maria 
Broom's." 

" What ! " and the tone was almost a scream. 
" How be that ? " 

" She asked him in, I s'pose." 

" And you let him go ? What a saft-head you 
do have, to be sure, when I leave 'ee to yourself." 

" Was I to order him out of her house ? And 
what in the world do it matter, my dear ? " 

*' It matters agurt lot, as you'd see if you had a 
grain of any sart of sense, 'cept fooil's sense. How 
long did he stay ? " 

" I don't know. I was out when he come home. 
Rupe can tell 'ee, I'd 'low, if 'tis worth troublen 
about." 

" Oh dear, 'tiddn' safe for a woman to be away 
an instant, I do declare. I'll let Maria Broom know 
too afore she be many days wolder." 

" Oh, don't put yourself out about nothen," 
said George. 

" Nothen ! 'Tiddn' nothen as vou med find out 
one of these days if I didn' manage things for 'ee." 

" Well, I be gwain to bed, my dear, " said Sal- 
worthy with a sigh. There was little peace for him 
at home nowadays, he felt, and by degrees he had 
come to spend the greater part of his evenings at the 
Black Bear or the Antelope. Until the last two 
months he been comparatively abstemious, but 
the habit of drinking was growing upon him, and 
twice in the last month he had been intoxicated, 
which were the first lapses in his life. Every 
evening he was rallied on the fortune that was 
coming to him and such broad hints given him. 
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that now and again he felt compelled to treat the 
company. As a consequence he had less wages 
to take home, which did not add to the domestic 
peace. Now and again he was resolved that " to- 
morr' " he would pull himself together and become 
master of himself and his home, but his easy-going 
nature always prevailed. He would at times go 
to his allotment after tea, but there was now 
practically nothing for him to do and, in a few 
minuted, as though magnetized, he turned his face 
northwairds for the Black Bear. 

Ifrs. Broom had seen an opening that afternoon 
and acted promptly. She happened to see Mrs. 
Salworthy and her daughter setting out, and, guess- 
ing that they were going out somewhere to tea, 
smiled to herself as seated on the door-step she 
waited for Ezra to pass. It was his custom on a 
Sunday afternoon to go to the allotment to smoke 
his pipe and survey his work of the past week, but, 
though sorely tempted, he did no more than pull up 
in a contemplative manner a stray weed or two. 

As soon as she saw him, Mrs. Broom hurried to 
the garden-gate. " Where be you off, then ? " she 
asked genially. 

" Just taken a walk, do 'ee zee." 

"Didn* I see Jinny and her darter setten off 
just now ? " 

" Ees, they be gwain out to tea." 

" Then, why don't 'ee come in and ha* a cup with 
I ? You'd be very welcome, and 'twould be a nice 
change for I." 

" Jarge be gwain to get tea ready, do 'ee zee." 

" Oh, a man don't want the bother of getten tea 
for hisself, let alone other folks, you med be sure. 
Twill be a change for 'ee ; you don't go out often, 
I'd 'low." 

" No— o. I baint one for gwain out much." 
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" Then you come in and have a cup of for with 
I." 

" I be gwain for a walk, do 'ee zee." 
" Then come in as you come back. I'll ha' tea 
ready for 'ee." 

" Thank 'ee," said Ezra, " I'll see when I come 
back." 

Mrs. Broom believed she had won and hastened to 
get tea ready, and then seated herself on the door- 
step again, to make sure of seeing Ezra on his 
return. But there was no difiBculty ; he had 
chuckled in great amusement as soon as he had left 
her, although Miss Kildy came into his mind. He 
could not take any other than a cynical view of 
human nature, and he doubted if Miss Kildy would 
be what she was if she had lived his life. At any 
rate she was the sole exception in his experience, 
and it was useless for him to make her his pattern. 
None of the blame was his ; he had not made 
people's characters, and he was not responsible for 
their behaviour, and he went to tea with Mrs. 
Broom, feeling that he might as well enjoy himself 
in his own way and take all the good things life 
offered. 

Mrs. Broom's attentions were very flattering, and 
he spent an enjoyable hour 

" Don't 'ee think you be comen to a grand tea," 
she said. " Tiddn' much I can afford, but do let 
I gi'e 'ee a drap of nun in your tea. It do make it 
tasty, I do alius think. I be partial to a drap 
meself in me tea now and agen." 
" Don't 'ee trouble, now." 
" Just a drap, now ; you'll enjoy it." 
" Well, thank'ee, I'll take just a drap." 
The drop was generous measure, and Ezra 
thoroughly enjoyed his tea and expanded a little 
under it, though, as ever, he was master of himself. 

M 
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*' What a nice house you have," he remarked. ** You 
do kip it 90 dean and nice.'* 

** I like a dean house," said Mrs. Broom com- 
placently. '* I used to kip it too dean to please 
Jim, I 'd *low, for he did zim to take a ddight in 
maken it dirty with his drunken ways. I ha* to 
work hard now to Idp things gwain, but I had to 
work harder when I had he to kip. It do make I en- 
vious sometimes, when I do see you and other folks 
with enough to kip you, but there I I never had no 
chance of saven. You be a lucky man, Fd 'low, 
in your wold age." 

Ezra took another sip of tea before be replied. 
" Zo volk do say." 

** And say right enough. How you did manage it 
be a puzzle to I." 

" One had to be very careful, do *ee zee," he said 
with a chuckle. 

"So I should think, and lucky too. I wish I 
had enough to live on and you wouldn' find I washen 
and getten up linen six days a wik. 'Tis a wearen 
life." 

You don't look none the worse, ma'am." 
I've got a contented mind, do 'ee See. But you 
be a lucky wold man and yet you go worken same 
as usual." 

" I do like worken, do 'ee zee," 

" You must, or you'd live like a genelman when 
you ha' got the money of a genelman." 

" One must be careful, do 'ee zee." 

" Be you afraid of the Bank breaken ? " 

" One can never tell." 

" No, but Darchester Bank will last your time, 
I'd 'low. Ah, well ! if you don't spend it 'twill be 
a good thing for your relations. There'll be fine 
times when you'm gone. They'll be kippen their 
own kerridges." 
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Ezra laughed a little sadly. ** I shan't be about 
to see it." 

" No," replied Mrs. Broom, " that be true enough, 
" but one would think you'd rather be riden about 
in your own kerridge when 'tis your money." 

" I shouldn' feel a' hwome in no kerridge, look 
zee, ma'am." 

" There's one comfort, I alius do say for we folks 
as haven' no money. 'Tis said 'tis like gwain 
through the eye of a needle for rich folks to try and 
get into Heaven, though I s'pose up above wouldn' 
be no change for some of 'em ayter haven all that 
heart could desire here below. When one has 
money, and can get anythen with it one must get 
keerless as to where one be gwain. 'Tis a good 
job bad gentlefolks cain't carry tiieir money with 'em, 
or they'd buy a cooUsh place for theirselves down 
below, I'd 'low." 

" Miss Kildy do zim a good zart," said Ezra, in- 
consequently. 

" Oh, Miss Kildy ! " exclaimed Mrs. Broom in a 
tone that implied the old maid was above human 
weakness. " She baint like other folks, she baint. 
She be Uke an innocent child, do 'ee see ; she couldn' 
do no wrong, if she tried. 'Tis the sart you do read 
about but don't often see. 'Twouldn' do for all to 
be Uke she or thease world would be Uke a 
Methodies' prayer-meeten when you couldn' have 
a drap of rum in your tea without asken if 'twaddn' 
wrong. She be a good sart and happy enough in 
her way, but law! 'twouldn' do for I. Her soul 
'ould be quite happy singen and playen harps up 
above, but I should find it wearen ayter a bit, I'd 
'low. I know I should be a pore hand with a harp, 
and singen all the day be too much like church all 
day, and that I know I could never stand — I alius 
wish passon would cut it short now, and he baint one 
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of the longest-winded, I do often go with Mrs. 
Lake, but you med so well set by yourself, for you 
can only have a whisper now and then, and you ha* 
to wait tiU you be outside afore you can pass your 
opinion on folks* clothes and folks' behaviour." 

When the tea was over she invited him to smoke, 
and found two briar pipes that had belonged to her 
husband. " You are quite welcome to they. Jim 
only smoked they Sundays, and you*U find *em 
sweet. He had *em gi'en to him at diffrent times.*' 

Ezra at first refused the gift, but Mrs. Broom was 
insistent. " Do 'ee take 'em and light up. A)^er 
all it do zim more like a house, when one can smell 
bacca. I wish you'd look in often and smoke a 
pipe ; 'twould be reel Christian-like. *Tis lonely 
here evenens at times with nobody to talk to," 
and she sighed. 

" I will, thank 'ee," said Ezra, who felt he had had 
a pleasant time. 

Mrs. Broom, pleased with the success of her 
strategy, sat in the twilight after he had gone, 
thinking. She had intended as soon as the old 
man had left to call on her neighbours and teU them 
how she had scored over Jinny Salworthy, but a 
new idea had come to her. She had begun the 
scheme on a moment's impulse as a mere pleasantry ; 
now she was weighing the advantages and dis- 
advantages of playing the game in grim earnest. It 
seemed as though Ezra was bound to infect all, 
save transparent Miss Kildy, with the lust of gold. 
She had no doubt that she could win the old man, 
if she liked, but there were many things to put in the 
balance against his bank-book. She had been happier 
and more contented in her widowhood than ever 
she was with her wastrel husband, and the thought 
of another who might for years be another invalid on 
her hands weighed heavily. Her neighbours would 
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say unpleasant things, but she had a pointed tongue 
with which to retaliate, and with the old man's 
money they could, if necessary, leave the village. 
She was getting on in years, she confessed to her- 
self, and the only thing that could make her willing 
to sacrifice her freedom was the prospect of old age 
without prospects. She could only earn enough to 
keep herself going while she was well and strong — 
what would she do if sickness and feebleness came ? 
The idea of a marriage that would make her inde- 
pendent for the rest of her life strongly appealed to 
her, but it would be wisest not to make up her mind 
in a hurry, and she went to visit Mrs. Lake with 
the problem unsolved. At any rate she would still 
continue to pay court to the old man, if for nothing 
more than the amusement. She pictured very 
accurately Mrs. Salworthy's consternation when she 
learnt that Uncle Ezra had also been out to tea. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE 

LIZZIE slept badly, and rose the next morning 
pale and unrefreshed. Marriage was some 
way off, so she was resolved that she would never 
marry Abel, but she did not see, imless she wrenched 
herself up from her home by the roots, how she 
could prevent him paying court to her as her ac- 
cepted lover. She had done her part by her manner, 
which ought, she argued, to show a man of sense 
that his attentions were unwelcome, and to persist 
in them persecution, but she had little hope that 
Abel, backed by her mother and his own father and 
mother, would see it. As for Miss Dawnest, she 
was certain " thik huzzy " did not approve of her, 
and it increased her resentment against Abel. Lily 
Dawnest was nobody, she told herself again and 
again — nobody at aU — and had no need to think 
that anybody wished to join her family. If she 
had liked Abel, his " stuck-up " sister would have 
been a serious bar. She accompanied her thoughts 
by such vicious action that her mistress had to beg 
her to do her work more quietly. 

Abel had intimated that he would be waiting in 
the fields again that evening, so she returned by the 
road. But though she escaped Abel she did not 
escape Arthur Throop who, determined not to 
miss her, had taken up a post of observation near 
the farm, and when he saw^her leave by the road 
followed her and overtook her. He looked very 
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grim and determined and tragic, for, though his 
affection was deep and real, he could not forbear 
greeting her without a little melodramatic colouring. 

" Here," he called in his coldest tones, as he was 
overtaking her, " I want a word with you." 

Lizzie turned, and his heart smote him at the 
sight of her troubled face. 

" Well ? " she asked, managing to speak with a 
great coldness. 

It was not encouraging, and he spoke, as he 
imagined, with withering sarcasm. " I did see thik 
nice business yesterday, " he said. " A lot more 
seen it too, and 'twas a fair treat for 'em." 

" Well ? " she asked, as coldly as before. 

Sarcasm was the wrong note, and he replied 
mournfully, "I never did think you'd come down 
to Abe Dawnest, look see. It put I out, just about, 
to think you'd go to their place to tea and walk 
out with him." 

"What do it matter to you, I should like to 
know ? " asked Lizzie, who was on the verge of 
tears. 

" What do it matter to I ? " tragically. " A 
nice sart of question to ask I." 

" That baint no answer," retorted Lizzie, without 
any softening. 

Arthur threw off all theatricalities, and spoke 
in natural tones of feeUng. " Oh, Liz, you do know 
what it matters to I. You do know that I never 
cared a farden's worth for any other maid but 
you. I couldn' ha' believed you would ha' gone 
courten with Abe Dawnest, all becos he be a 
farmer's son, when you know I've aUus wanted 'ce." 

In her misery Lizzie was inclined to retort mor- 
dantly, but her emotion was too strong. Her lip 
quivered, and, tmning her head away, she gave 
way to tears. 
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"Why, Liz," cried Arthur in deep distress, 
** what be the matter ? I didn' mean to hurt 'ee, 
look see. What be the matter? Do 'ee tdl I 
what be the matter, my dear." 

" I wi^ I was dead, that's all," she sobbed. 

" What be the matter, my dear ? Do tell now. 
Be it what I said ? " 

Lizzie shook her head. '* There baint anybody 
so miserable as I be," she said. 

" Be it about Abe Dawnest ? Don't you like 
him, Liz ? " he asked eagerly. 

" You know very well I don't," she cried angrily. 
** You know very well I shouldn' walk out with he 
if I waddn' made." 

With a circumspection that was most admirable, 
considering the wild joy her answer had given him, 
and which is sufficient proof that he was no reckless, 
ill-balanced youth, Arthur glanced up and down 
the road, and seeing no one in sight, he tenderly 
placed his arm round her waist. To his greater 
joy, he was not repulsed. " Pore Liz ! pore Liz ! " 
he said, as one soothes an infant, ^^ tell I all about 
it. Let's turn into Willis's Lane here, and you can 
tell I all about it. Come on now ; there be nobody 
about," and he led her gently and unresistingly 
down the bye-road. 

The girl began tearfully, but with each addition 
to the accoimt of the previous day's humiliation 
indignation took the place of tears, and Arthur, 
seeing how wretched she was, ejaculated ** Blast 
'em ! " several times with fervour. " They can 
force I to walk out with him, but they won't force 
I to marry him," she cried, with a final burst of 
tears. " I shall drown m}rself afore it do come to 
that." 

"Now, don't 'ee take on, my pore dear," said 
Arthur, kissing her in a glow of courage. " I be 
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gwain to marry 'ee, my dear, and nobody else. 
And he baint gwain to walk out with 'ee, neither. 
I shall have a word with him.'* 

"Don't 'ee say nothen to him for goodness' 
sake," said Lizzie in alarm. " 'Twill only make 
matters worse." 

" No, it won't, my dear," kissing her again. " I 
shall go to him in a friendly way and shall tell him 
that you be fond of I and alius was — that be true, 
baint it, my dear ? " 

" Yes," said Lizzie, blushing a Uttle. 

" I did know it was," cried triumphant Arthur, 
kissing her again. " I said many a time to meself, 
* I know she be so fond of I as I be of she, though 
she do love to tease hke all the maids.' You ha' 
been a teaser, my dear," caressing her. " Well, I 
shall tell him friendly-like that you be fond of I, 
and you don't want to marry nobody else, and it 
baint fair to walk out with 'ee. I shall tell him 
'tis your mother's doens, and if he have any prapper 
sense he'll not push hisself where he baint wanted. 
AU friendly-like, do 'ee see, and you'll find, gurt 
f ooil as he be, he baint such a f ooil as to force hisself 
where 'tis plain he baint wanted. Do 'ee see, I 
saw him hangen round t'other night. I was waiten 
for 'ee by the stone stile but I saw he there." 

" Did you ? Do 'ee see, he was pressen I then, 
and becos he couldn' get no satisfaction he got his 
mother to interfere." 

"Well, I shall talk to hun friendly-like. You 
won't trouble any more, my dear, will 'ee ? And 
you be quite so good and a lot better than Lil 
Dawnest. I should ha' laughed at her ways if I'd 
been there, and asked if she thought she wa^ a fine 
lady. She do fancy herself since she went to help 
in the school. Mother went to jaw her last wik for 
boxen our Lucy's ears. She told her she was a lot 
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too fussy with her hands. * I shouldn' mind if you 
was a prapper teacher, ' mother did say, * but you 
baint.* She was taken down, I can teU 'ee." 

" She never will be a lady, however much she do 
pretend," said Lizzie. 

" Don't 'ee trouble any more now," said Arthur, 
kissing her again, and they began to speak in that 
language which is intranslatable and unrecordable. 

TTiey parted circumspectly before they reached 
the \allage. Near her home Lizzie found Abel 
awaiting her, and she was recalled to earth at once. 
" You be late, my dear," he remarked. " I ha' 
been waiten in the fields a long while, and thought 
Fd missed *ee." 

" Somethen hindered me," rejoined Lizzie coldly. 
" And now I must be getten in, or mother will be 
cross." 

" Baint you comen a walk, my dear ? " 

" I cain't, I tell 'ee. Mother be expecten me 
afore this." 

"Well, I shall be looken for *ee in the fields 
to-morr' about the usual time." 

" All right. Good-night." 

Abel bade her a very reluctant good-night and 
watched her hasten indoors. 

" Have 'ee seen Abe, my dear ? " asked Mrs. 
Salworthy. 

He was waiten," was Lizzie's reply. 
I thought he would be, as you be so late. You 
can bring Wm in for a while to-morr'." 

Lizzie made no reply, and then, having hastily 
eaten her supper, went off to her bedroom, happy 
yet doubting. If Arthur could only make Abel 
" see sense " she should be happy as a lark, she told 
herself, having forgotten the feud between the 
Throops and her own family. 

All the next day Arthur Throop was thinking 
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about the coming encounter with his rival, and 
preparing arguments he should address to him. 
From a point of vantage he watched Abel go to the 
rendezvous, and then hurried to meet him from the 
opposite direction. 

He found Abel leaning against the stile and his 
knife busy on a hoUy-branch. Arthur's pulse 
quickened at the sight of him, but he had a smile 
ready by the time he reached the stile. "Hello, 
Abe," he said, striving to make his tone as genial 
as possible. 

" Art," said Abel in response. 

** What he doen, hangen round here, Abe ? " he 
asked, with a conciliatory laugh. 

" I be waiten for somebody, do 'ee zee J 

" Oh, be you ? Who med that be ? " 

Abel looked at him with cimning. " You'd 
better get on, me bwoy. Tis a maid, and she'll be 
here in a minit." 

" A maid ? Who ? " 

" Somebody you do know," rejoined Abel with a 
complacency that irritated Arthur. " That maid 
you seed I with, Sunday." 

" Why, that was Cousin Liz. What do 'ee want 
with she, Abe ? " 

Abel laughed at the foolishness of the question, 
and in delight at the reply he was able to make. 

Why, she be my maid, do 'ee zee. Art." 
No, she baint," Arthur flashed out, forgetting 
that friendliness was to be his attitude. Abel's 
assmnption was as a spark to his wrath. 

Abel saw nothing. " I'd 'low she be. Art," he 
said complacently. " I be courten she, look zee. 
I shall be taken she to church soon ayter Christmas, 
I expect." 

"That you won't!" cried Arthur vehemently, 
shaking a warning finger close to Abel's nose. 
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"Let — ^I — ^tdl 'ee — ^somethen, Abe Dawnest. 
be mv cousin, and I do know all about it, look see. 
She don't want to have anythen to do with you, as 
you med see if you have the sense of wold Thomp- 
son's jack-donkey, which you haven'. She don't 
care a farden for 'ee, look zee. 'Tis her mother's 
doens th^ come to your house to tea, and it have 
upset the pore maid ter'Ue, I can tdl 'ee. She be 
ashamed to look anybody in the face ajrter beSn 
seen with you." 

Abel stared at him open-mouthed and his tem- 
perature rose. " I see," he retorted, " you want 
she for yourself. Wdl, I can tell 'ee, you won't 
have her. She be gwain to marry I ; 'tis aU 
settled." 

" That she baint, my man, and don't 'ee make 
no mistake. I tell 'ee she do hate the sight of 'ee 
and laughs at 'ee, and if you baint a fooil you won't 
go a3rter she no more. You'll let the pore maid 
alone. You be a gurt fooil, or you would ha' seen 
she didn' want *ee near." 

Abel laughed provocatively. " 'Tis a lie. Think 
you be gwain to have her, do 'ee ? I be gwain to 
their house now to see if she be a' hwome." 

" No you baint," and Arthur was at white-heat 
at the thought that Abel would be welcomed in the 
house where he would not be admitted. " Be you 
gwain to let she alone now and for alius ? " 

" Of course I baint." 

" Then I'll make 'ee." 

Abel gnmted derisively, and Arthur gave him a 
vicious ^pwith the back of his hand on the mouth. 
Abel was taken by surprise for the moment, and 
looked ludicrous in his astonishment ; then dealt 
a sledge-hammer blow which, owing to Arthur's 
agility, missed his face and struck his shoulder 
with a force that made the whole arm tingle. Arthur 
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retaKated, and in a moment they were engaged in 
winning a maiden in the same manner as their 
ancestors in primitive times. 

Abel had the advantage in years and strength, 
but he was slow and awkward in his movements, 
and he was not nerved with the same fury. Arthur 
by sheer agility managed to escape most of the 
downright blows that would have crushed him, and 
now and again inflicted punishment on his enemy. 
" No, you don't," he gasped, as Abel's arm swung, 
and "There, that'll teach 'ee," as his fist struck 
Abel's face. It was a battle without rules, and for 
ten minutes it raged without intermission, collapsing 
at last by the exhaustion of both. Arthur's hps 
were cut and bleeding, and his left arm was severdy 
bruised ; but Abel's mouth was also damaged, and 
it was certain that he would only be able to peer 
at the morrow's sun from two black eyes. 

Sore as he felt, Arthur smiled at the sight of his 
rival 's eyes, which were almost closed. But his 
temper had not cooled. " If you don't let she 
alone, I'll gie 'ee worse the next time," he said, and 
stood glaring at his rival. 

" If I coidd see prapper," was Abel's reply, as 
he tried to blink his eyes open, " I'd half kiU 'ee." 

"The next time you'll want a doctor bad," 
crowed Arthur. " I be gwain now to see Liz. 
She'd think 'ee prettier than ever now. You go 
hwome to your mother, and let the maid alone if 
you want to live." 

He was able to take a more sober view as he 
walked along, and his jaunty step and air of bravado 
was meant to convince himself that he was not 
dismayed. There would be a to-do, he feared, and 
his mother, his aunt, and Mrs. Dawnest would no 
doubt show their views on his conduct in unpleasant 
ways. Worse still, Lizzie might disapprove. 
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Lizzie noticed his cut and swollen lip as he ap- 
proached, and jumped to a conclusion. **You 
haven' been fighten with him ? " she asked in a 
scared voice. "' You said you was gwain to speak 
friendly.** 

^* So I did, my dear, but he wouldn' listen. He 
said he was gwain to your house to wait for *ee, 
and I said he shouldn*, and then we had a bit of a 
set-to.** 

" Oh, dear I ** cried Lizzie, as she thought of the 
consequences, and then dismissed all fears for the 
moment in sympathy with the suffering lover. 
" My pore bwoy, you be hurted bad, I can see.** 

"I*d *low I hurted he ten times worse,** was 
Arthur*s proud response. " He won't be able to 
see out to-mor*, I'd 'low." 

" Oh, dear I what a row there'll be. Here, come 
to the pond and let I bathe they lips. They be 
swollen cruel." 

Arthur submitted gladly. It is always a satis- 
fying pleasure for a man to be regarded as a hero 
by the girl he loves, especially after some physical 
feat on her behalf. " I shan't be able to kiss 'ee 
prapper, my dear," he laughed. 

Lizzie could only smile in reply. " What a row 
there'll be I " she said again. 

" Never mind, me dear. 'Tis better to have it 
out than have thik feller hangen round *ee night 
ayter night." 

"Yes, I suppose 'tis," said Lizzie doubtfully, 
and then in lover's ways they forgot their troubles 
for a httle. 

Lizzie sighed with relief when bed-time came and 
nothing had been heard of Mrs. Dawnest or her son. 
It gave her some respite, though she had to pre- 
varicate when her mother asked her why she had 
not brought Abel in with her. 
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" I didn' see him," said Lizzie. 

" He was busy then, I'd 'low," said Mrs. Sal- 
worthy. " He'll be looken round for 'ee to-mor'." 

Mrs. Dawnest donned her mantle in the forenoon 
to take the woeful news to Mrs. Salworthy. " I 
be so upset, my dear," she said, " or you wouldn' 
ha' seen me at thease time of day, busy as I be, but 
I couldn' rest no longer." 

" Be an3^hen wrong ? " 

" Wrong ? You'U say so when I've told 'ee, and 
somebody else will find sunmiat wrong, too. My 
pore bwoy did come home last night such a sight as 
you never did see. It quite frightened I to see him, 
for I thought the mare — she be vicious at times — 
had gone for him. He could hardly see out of his 
pore eyes and he had a tooth loose. I asked him 
what the matter was, and he said he'd been haven 
a fight with Art Throop about the maid." 

" Art Throop I " exclaimed Jinny. " What did 
I tell 'ee ? He be a bad lot, hke his mother." 

" I'll Art Throop him when I can catch him," 
cried Mrs. Dawnest. " Abe gi'e him one or two 
for hisself, but he started on Abe suddin, do 'ee 



see." 



" What a rascal he be I " cried Mrs. Salworthy, 
" though I don 't blame he so much — ^what could 
'ee expect I What did he have to say ? " 

" He told Abe that he was fond of your maid, and 
Abe must kip away from her, and talked a lot of 
impidence of thik sart, and then up with his fist 
suddin and gi 'e him a black eye. Howsomever 
Abe gi'e him one back again, and he took hisself 
off." 

" Of all I ever beared I " exclaimed Jinny, who 
was not feigning indignation. " Fond of the maid, 
be he ? I'll gi'e him fond when I do see him, if he 
even speaks to her. 'Tiddn' Liz's fault, look see. 
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for she knows she haven' to speak to any of they 
ThroopSy except say Good-mamen or somethen of 
thik sart to her unde, quite cool» when she do meet 
him, for it baint pore Tom's fault except that he 
made a fooil of hisself by marryen Hannah. One 
cain't help feden sorry when 'tis one's own brother. 
If I had thik Art now I'd gi'e him somethen hot for 
his impidence. It baint the pore maid's fault, you 
med be sure," 

^* No, I didn' think 'twas, for I know what you've 
tdd I about they Throops; but I thought I'd 
come and tell 'ee. I shall be in agen thease evenen, 
when thik young rascal be hwome, and I shall talk 
to him afore his mother." 

" You can see for yourself what I have had to put 
up with," remarked Jinny. " I often say to Jarge 
that I wish we Uved a tiiousand miles away from 
the hull fam'ly. The pore maid will be vexed when 
she do hear what you've told I." 

" I should like her to come up to-night," said 
Mrs. Dawnest. "The pore boy won't Uke comen 
out in the daylight witii his eyes like they be. I 
put some raw beef on last night and bathed 'em, 
but they be a sight, I can tell 'ee. He started on 
Abe so suddin." 

" Just what he would do. The dear maid'U be 
glad to come up. I wish you'd look in agen thease 
evenen when you've been to thik house, though I 
don't envy 'ee haven to go. I hope you med find 
it deaner than usual." 

Arthur had been preparing himself all day for an 
ordeal, but when, while he was having tea, there 
came a knock, he half rose from his chair to steal 
off by the back door. It needed more courage to 
meet Mrs. Dawnest in the presence of his mother 
than to meet Abd in combat. He hesitated a 
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moment and was lost ; his sister had hastened to 
the door and admitted Mrs. Dawnest. 

Mrs. Throop ahnost forgot her manners in her 
surprise, but she managed to ask Lucy to hand 
Mrs. Dawnest a chair. 

" No, thank 'ee," said the visitor, resting her 
hands on the lowest glob^, and intending to show 
by her manner that she was not to be placated ; 
"I just want a word with your boy there. I've 
come to see," addressing Arthur in her most majestic 
tones, " what made you set on my Abe so crool last 
night. The pore boy cain^t see out of his eyes." 

•• He set on I too.*' said Arthur. " He cut me 
hp." 

" You began at he vust, and hit him in the eye 
suddin. What about ? " 

" You ask him," said Arthur, who, seeing no hope 
of further concealment, had some of the courage of 
an animal at bay. 

" ril tell *ee what it be about," said Mrs. Dawnest 
in rising tones, addressing herself to Mrs. Throop. 
" He met Abe last night when he was waiten for 
Lizzie Salworthy, who he be courten, and told him 
he'd no right to the maid becos he " — ^pointing at 
Arthur, who could not keep the tell-tale colour from 
his cheeks — " was fond of her hisself. He wanted 
to make Abe promise not to speak to the maid any 
more becos he wanted her hisself, and when Abe 
wouldn' he set on him crool afore Abe ever thought 
he was gwain to fight. A fine sart of thing, bamt 
it ? " appealing to Mrs. Throop. 

Mrs. Throop turned to her son, who met her eyei 
with a look of defiance. 

" Be this true, Art ? " she demanded. 

" Yes, 'tis, and I don't care who do know. Only, 
it was a fair fight, and he got the worst of it." 

"Then," rejoined Mrs. Throop in great anger, 

N 
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I tell 'ee 'tis shameful, ajrter all I Ve told *ee 
about they Salworthys. I've told him many a 
time," turning to Mrs. Dawnest, " that he baint to 
have an3^hen to do with 'em, and if yom: Abe had 
hurted him prapper 'twould ha' served him right. 
Your Abe can have she and welcome, and I wish 
him joy of the bargen. If you did know a quarter 
so much as I do about 'em, you'd do aU you could 
to kip him away. Our Art baint gwain to interfere 
any more, I promise 'ee." 

" If he do he'U be sorry for it," rejoined Mrs. 
Dawnest. " I don't know now whether we shan't 
sununons him, but if he do interfere any more Abe 
will take out a sununons straightaway." 

" I don't care," said Arthur, who was utterly 
reckless. " I 'U gi'e him worse next time I see 
him." 

" You lay a finger on him," said Mrs. Dawnest, 
who was much moved, " and you'll be sorry for it 
so long as you live. How dare 'ee interfere ? If 
you find yourself in Darchester jail 'twill be your 
own fault. Good-night," she added coldly to 
Hannah, and sailed out. 

Arthur had the real ordeal to face now. As soon 
as Mrs. Dawnest was gone his mother turned on him 
with a cold and malevolent eye. 

" Be it true ? " she asked. 

" Be what true ? " was his counter-question, to 
gain time. 

" You know what I do mean. Have 'ee, in spite 
of all I ha' said, been a3^er thik maid, disgracen we 
all by fighten about the huzzy ? " 

" Now, look here, mother," he said with a flushed 
face, " I be wold enough to please meself, I'd 'low, 
and if you do go on so much about it I shall cut. 
'Twouldn'," using an awful threat, "take more'n 
dree words to make I go and 'list." 
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" You " 

" Now, just listen to I, mother. Ant Jinny be 
so much set agenst I as you be agenst the pore 
maid. She have told Liz times and times not to 
speak to I or none of the fam'ly, and she forced the 
pore maid to go to Dawnest's Sunday, all becos she 
thought I be ayter her. If you want to please 
Ant Jin, you'll make a bother about it and try to 
stop L" 

Mrs. Throop had never looked at the matter in 
this light, but it seemed a true view, and she kept 
silence while she considered it. It was not easy to 
make a volte-face in a moment, but it seemed 
probable she would give her sister-in-law the most 
annoyance by encouraging her son. She realized 
also, for the first time, that he was no longer a boy 
to obey her will, but all at once had reached man- 
hood. 

** I tell 'ee," went on Arthur, flushing painfully, 
" I be fond of Liz, and alius have been, and I made 
it up Monday night. I spoke fair to Abe and told 
him, but he was set and I was set. Ant Jin baint 
gwain to have it all her own way." 

" I didn' know that you was reel fond of Liz," 
said Mrs. Throop after a further pause. " I thought 
'twas only a bit of boy and maid fun." 

" Well, it baint, I can tell 'ee, mother. The pore 
maid have enough to put up with from Ant Jin, all 
becos she knows Liz do Uke I. She thinks *tis 
grand, I'd 'low, to marry Liz to a farmer, but 
Abe be only ayter her becos of Uncle Ezra's 
money." 

Mrs. Throop surrendered, with all her arms and 
artillery. " My pore bwoy, you ought to ha' told 
I sooner, and I shouldn' ha' said a word agen it. 
I alius did like Liz, but I thought yoiu- Ant Jinny 
had set the pore maid agenst us." 
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It was such a grateful relief to Arthur that tears 
came into his eyes, and his mother's tone was so 
sympathetic that, ahnost insensibly, he began to 
tdl her the whole story. " And if Abe Dawnest 
dcm't-let the pore maid alone I shall go for him 
agen, and I sl^ teU Unde Ez about it. Prhaps 
hell interfere." 

Mrs. Throop shook her head. '"Twouldn* do 
no good, my pore dear ; she have set unde Ez 
dean agenst us, do 'ee see. The pore man don't 
never come near here now." 

Well, we shall see," said Arthur more cheerfully. 

I mean to have liz, took see. I be gwain to 
meet her now. I'd better hurry up, or I shall be 
late." 

" All right. You can gi'e my love to her," said 
Mrs. Throop. 

In his own relief he had forgotten that Lizzie, 
who would have to face her mother without his 
help, could not fed as exalted, but despite her fears 
she spent a blissful half-hour with her lover. 

"You tell her," said Arthur, as they parted, 
remembering the efficacy of his own threat, " that 
any more of it and you'll cut. You could come and 
stay at our house for a few days." 

Mrs. Salworthy was awaiting her daughter im- 
patiently. Did she know of Art Throop's dis- 
graceful behaviour ? 

" Art told I about it ayterwards," returned Lizzie 
defiantly. " And I be glad, for it served the wold 
donkey right." 

Mrs. Ssdworthy's anger was so great that she 
raised her hand to strike her daughter, but changed 
her mind, and b^[an putting on her hat with a grim 
look that cowed Lizzie. "You be gwain with I 
now to Dawnest's," she said in sibilant tones, " and 
you'll behave prapper to him, or I'll know the 
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" I — I baint gwain," cried Lizzie tearfully. " I 
don*t like him, mother, and never shall." 

" Do you think you be gwain to.make a fooil of 
all of we ? Either you come thease very minit or 
you go upstairs and pack your clothes and go- 
where, I don't care." 

For a moment the girl saw herself defiant and 
seeking shelter with her Aunt Hannah, or, faiUng 
her, Aunt Charlotte. But she had not the heroine's 
fibre ; she dared not face the possible terrors of 
the unknown, and in utter wretchedness she tacitly 
capitulated and wept. 

" Well, what is it to be ? " asked Mrs. Salworthy, 
who had been watching her closely. 

" I don't like him, and never shall," sobbed 
Lizzie. 

" Come along thease minit ; you'll ha' to like 
him, for you be gwain to marry him. I haven' 
gone to all thease trouble for nothen, and you'll 
never have another chance like it. Come on." 

" I wish," said Mrs. Salworth}% when they had 
walked on some little way in silence, " I wish you'd 
begin to be sensible. You med so well begin to 
like Abel, for I can tell 'ee you won't be allowed to 
have Art Throop. Father be set agen it so much 
as I be. You haven' no sense, or you'd see that 
none of they Throops be fit for you to speak to." 

" 'Tiddn' more'n a few months ago you thought 
everythen of 'em," cried Lizzie, stung to retort. 
" You was alius runnen in there." 

" Had I found 'em out then, you silly maid ? I 
was vullish enough not to see how deceitful they 
all was till my eyes was opened over uncle.'* 

It was no caprice ; she had convinced herself 
that she was acting in the best interests of her 
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daughter: A farmer's wife! why, a year ago^it 
wotdd have seemed a vain imagining. And^she 
had done it all herself. It was her first victory in 
the aggrandisement of her family, and she thought 
it hard that her daughter from mere obstinacy 
should thwart her wishes. It had become a fixed 
habit of thought that the Throops were malignant, 
and she would rather have married Lizzie to the 
poorest man in Winthorp than she should marry 
a Throop. It is a truism in psychology that the 
wronged does not hate so bitterly as the wronger. 

Dimng the next hour Lizzie felt herself rightly 
punished for her weakness. She had not only to 
endure Abel*s caresses in the presence of the two 
women, but listen and tacitly acquiesce while all 
vilified Arthur and his familv. She was in the 
depths of self-abasement when she found she had 
not spirit enough to tell Abel and his mother what 
her real sentiments were, but she found a little 
comfort in the resolution to tell him firmly and 
plainly the next time they were alone. 

But that was not the whole of her punishment. 
She had to promise Mrs. Dawnest that she would 
come up the next evening to see Abel, who did not 
care to go in the village with Arthur's marks so 
plain upon him. She found consolation for her 
weakness in the thought that it would give her a 
most favourable opportunity to make good her 
resolution. 

She lay awake a long time that night playing 
with a bold idea. She had saved nearly ten shillings 
for the purpose of buying herself a winter jacket ; 
why not pack up some of her clothes and steal 
away secretly in the night, catch the early train 
from Forde to Bournemouth, and in that town of 
lodging-houses apply for a situation ? She would 
of course have no character to give, but in a great 
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town there would be many situations open to her 
without one, and the question of wages was im- 
material for a time. She sat up in bed with firm- 
set lips, but the hue of resolution was soon sicklied 
over, and she lay down again and cried herself to 
sleep. 

On leaving the house the next morning her mother 
laid her commands on her. " If you do see Art 
Throop, mind, you baint to speak to him," she said 
with minatory gesture. " Let I know of 'ee speaken 
to thik rascal agen and you'll pack and go the very 
instant." It had been such an efficacious threat 
that Mrs. Salworthy was beginning to use it on 
minor occasions and robbing it of its potency. 

Arthur was waiting for her, of course, when her 
work was done. She thrilled at the sight of him, 
but, woman-like, she played with her miseries a 
little. "Don't come near I," she cried with up- 
lifted hands; "mother be so upset she told I 
thease mamen that if I spoke to 'ee agen I should 
ha' to turn out next minit." 

But that did not deter him. He instantly put 
his arm roimd her and kissed her. "Who do 
care ? " he asked. " If she do turn 'ee out you be 
comen to our house. Mother 'ould be glad to have 
'ee." 

" You don't know how I feels," said Lizzie. 

" Yes I do, my dear, " said Arthur soothingly. 
" What happened last night ? " 

Lizzie spared him none of the details, and Arthur's 
hands clenched. "Oh, if I only had him here 
now," he said. " Fetch him here, and I'll make 
him never want to see a maid no more." 

"That baint all," said Lizzie. "I ha' to go 
to-night." 

" And be you gwain ? '* he asked fiercely. 

" What else can I do ? " she asked tearfully, 
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'' Don't 'm be vexed, Art. Do 'ee see, *twUl be a 
good chanoe to tell him and his mother I baint 
comen agen. And, do 'ee see, 'twill be dark, and 
]^aa can go with I there and wait till I come out, 
for I shan't be any longer'n I can help." 

•* Well, don't let him kiss 'ee," criwi Arthur. 

** All right, I won't, if you 11 come. I shan't 
stay a minit longer'n I can help." 

lizze went home and prepared herself for her 
visit. *'Miud you so straight there>" said Mrs. 
Salworthy. *' I shau ask Sto. Dawnest to-morr', 
mind." 

It was a piquant and humorous situation, that of 
being escorted by one lover to visit another, but 
Lizzie did not see it. She was trying to build up 
her resolution, but in her mind was the certainty 
that when she was tested she would fail again 
miserably. 

They spent a sweet five minutes outside the 
Dawnest homestead, and then Lizzie broke away, 
saying she might as well get it over. 

Mrs. Dawnest welcomed her with a kiss. ** I've 
lighted a fire for you and Abe in the front room, 
my dear," she said. 

" Oh, I be sorry. Do 'ee see, I cain't stop long 
thease evenen." 

" Why, be you busy ? " 

"I — I be maken some night-dresses, do ee* 

" You should ha' brought 'em with 'ee. You 
could ha' worked and talked at the same time." 

" I — I never thought about it, do 'ee see." 

" Well, you bring 'em another time, my dear. I 
be glad you be getten on with your linen. I alius 
did believe in a maid maken so much of her linen 
as she could." 

The remark and its tone turned Lizzie cold. She 
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had given Mrs. Dawnest the impression that she 
was working at a trousseau to marry Abel I 

Abel carried her off triumphantly to the front 
room, but she was determined he should not " paw 
her about." " You just behave," she said coldly. 
" Set in that chair there." 

Abel, grinning, took a chair at one side of the 
fireplace, and Lizzie seated herself at the other side. 

" Oh," said Abel, " I baint setten so far from *ee 
as that." 

" Yes, you be. You don't zim to know what 
manners be." 

"Oh, I hope you baint gwain to talk about 
manners," said Abel. " Our Lil be alius jawen 
about they. But I '11 set here for a minit if you'U 
say when you be agreeable to be married." 

" Married ? " cried Lizzie. 

" Mother do think just ayter Christmas be a good 
time, and so do your mother." 

"Well, I don't," cried Lizzie with great wrath. 
Here was the opportunity to tell hun her real 
feelings. But she hesitated, and the chance slipped. 

" Why, my dear ? " asked Abel. 

" Becos I baint gwain to be married yet awhile.'* 

" Will the spring do for 'ee ? " 

"That it won't. Anybody that do want to 
marry I will ha' to wait my time, which won't be 
thease year or next. And I can tell 'ee," with a 
recklessness that surprised herself, "it baint my 
doens that I be courten now ; 'tis mother's doens." 

" You be wold enough," said Abel with a laugh 
to indicate that the remark was humorous. 

" Wold enough, but not willen enough. And 
you do know now just how I feel." 

" I don't mind, my dear. I shall get mother to 
talk it over with your mother, and persuade 'ee to 
be married by spring at the latest." 
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" Oh, very well ; I'll be gwain then,'* and she 
rose up. 

"Why?" 

LuEzie hesitated and paltered with the truth. 

If you do thmk you be starten so soon f orcen I to 
3^ur way you be maken a gurt mistake, and I baint 
gwain to stand it." 

" I baint foroen, my dear, look zee." 

" You be tryen, and I won't stand it." 

** Do 'ee set down ageudfciy dear," b^;ged Abel, 
who fdt helpless. 

"I shall set down for exactly five minits, but 
don't yovL speak or I shall go the very minit." 

« I baint " 

" You do want I gone, I can see," and she rose 
again. 

" No, set down. I — I won't speak." 

Lizzie sat down, and presently, in spite of her 
feelings, she saw something humorous in the situa- 
tion, and it was with difiiculty she restrained her 
laughter. To her impatient eyes the dock ticked 
slowly, but at last the five minutes were registered, 
and she rose. 

" ril — I'll go with 'ee to your house," he said. 

" That you won't ; you baint comen along with 
I with they eyes. Aiid the next time don't 'ee try 
to show how masterful you be; I baint one to 
stand it." 

Mrs. Dawnest heard the door opening, and came 
hurrying up. "You baint never gwain already, 
my dear," she said. 

" Yes, I must. Good-night." 

" You med have stopped longer. I hope Abe 
will be fit to come to meet 'ee to-morr*." 

" I must get along ; good-night," and she 
hurried ofE. 

Mrs. Dawnest went to her son. "Be anythen 
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wrong atwixt you and the maid ? '' she asked. 
" What made her go off so soon ? " 

" I never said nothen to upset her, " said Abel. 
" I only asked her about getten married, and she 
said I was masterful, and wouldn' stand it." 

" Twas the way you said it, Fd *low. It baint 
no good to try and be masterful with some maids, 
do *ee see." 

" I waddn' masterful," rejoined Abel, and ex- 
plained it over a§ain. Mrs. Dawnest shook her 
head. " P'raps you didn' mean it, but you was too 
masterful, my bwoy." 

Meanwhile, Arthur and the girl were enjoying 
themselves. Lizzie felt more satisfied as she re- 
lated how she had kept Abel off. " But, there I " 
she added, with a helpless note, " I cain't kip him 
off the same to-morr\" 

"We must do somethen," said Arthur. "I 
shall gi'e him two more black eyes if he don't let 
you alone. But I mean to talk to Unde Ez vust." 

" I don't know what will be done," said Lizzie, 
" but if it don't stop soon I shall go away." 

" Call in and see mother now," said Arthur. 

" No, I hadn' better. If anybody did see, 'twould 
only make it harder." 



CHAPTER XIV 

RUPERT TAKES A HAND 

^TK> Arthur it seemed a bu^y heroic course to 

X eiqilain the situation toHJnde Ezra, but he 
was determined to go even to that length for the 
saJce of the girl he loved. The next evening he lay 
in wait for the old man, but doubts and fears had 
assailed and shaken him by the time Ezra came 
along, and he allowed him to pass with a mere 
" How be, uncle ? " 

He leaned against a gate for some time smiling 
moodily and addressing most opprobrious epithets 
to himself. " I could never ha' believed it of 'ee. 
Art Throop, you gurt coward. Couldn* be you that 
went for Abe Dawnest I Think yourself a man, do 
'ee? Well, lean tell*ee, you be wuss than anybody." 
His thoughts were arrested by the sight of Rupert 
Salworthy hobbling on his crutches down a bye-road 
near the school to pick blackberries. A new and 
brilliant idea struck him, and he hastened after the 
boy. 

" Hullo, Rupe," he said with his most engaging 
manner. 

" Art," said the boy with his mouth full of black- 
berries. 

^" Here be some beauties, Rupe, where you cain't 
reach. I'll get 'em for 'ee." 

Rupert looked him up and down auiously. 
" Do 'ee see. Art," he said, " mother do say I baint 
to speak to you and Lucy and none of 'ee. She do 
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say you be all bad and wicked, just about. What 
do make *ee bad and wicked, Art ? You'll go to 

hell-fire, zno, if you be wicked, and then " 

" We baint wicked,*' Arthur returned with some 
heat. " You know we baint. You used to come in 
OUT house reg'lar and play with Lucy and Tom." 

The boy nodded. " I should play with Lucy and 
Tom now, Art, only mother do say I mustn\ Tis 
Unde Ez's money that have made 'ee all deceitful, 
mother do say. You do want it all for yourselves, 
but mother won't let**fee have it, look see," laughing. 
" He have a house full of money to Darchester, all 
golden sovereigns. Mother do tell about it times 
and times, but she do say I haven' to talk nothen 
about it. Shan't we be rich. Art, when Uncle Ez do 
gi'e it us ? " 

" It baint true we do want all imcle's money,'* 
said Arthur. " We only want our share." 

" But you baint to have none of it," said Rupert, 
fixing his uncannily bright eyes on the youth. ** 'Tis 
all for we." 

"No, it baint. Uncle will share it among his 
relations." 

The boy shook his head. " 'Tis all for we, look 
see. Art, when unde do die. There'll be a grand 
fruneral and black harses and coaches, only you and 
Lucy and Tom won't have to come. Do 'ee like 
grand frunerals. Art ? " 

"Not much." 

" I do. Art, just about. Do 'ee know what I shall 
do. Art, when unde do leave a li'F bag of golden 
sovereigns f or I ? " 

" Buy a harse, I s'pose," laughed Arthur. 

The boy shook his head contemptuously, and then 
in a whisper for the first time revealed the secret of 
his young soul. " I shall go all by meself to one of 
they doctors in Lunnon that can make these laigs 
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into good uns. I haven' told father and mother and 
nobody, but that be what I be gwain to do. Doc- 
ters in Lunnon can make these laigs into reel good 
una, rd low. D<m't 'ee tell now, Art. Won't 
motiher stare when I come back and kick about wi' 
good laigs ? '' and Rupert laughs in glee. 

Arthur's mind was full of h^ own a&urs, but he 
fdt a pang of pity for the boy and his dr^uns. 
** There be some reel dever docters to Lonnun," he 
said. 

'* There be," said the boy, brightening still more. 
** I be gwain to play football then, prapper. I shall 
play better'n Tom. D<m't 'ee tell nobody now. Art." 

•^No,'* said Arthur, ** I won't tell. I say, Rupe, 
do— do 'ee like your Liz ? " 

"Just about. I could race your Tom easy wi* 
me new laigs, I'd 'low." 

" Easy," said Arthur. * " I'll tell you somethen, 
Rupe, only you mustn' split." 

•* I won't teU," said Rupert. 

" Well, do 'ee see, I like your Liz too, Rupe." 

" Do 'ee ? So do Abe Dawnest. He be courten 
Liz. I baint never gwain courten a maid. It do 
make 'ee look silly." 

" It do make Abe Dawnest look silly, don't it ? 
Do 'ee see, Rupe, I Uke Liz a thousand times better 
than Abe Dawnest and she do like I. She don't 
like he one Uttle bit." 

Rupert fixed his eyes on Arthur again with that 
concentrated gaze that caused those who knew him 
to call him a strange child. " Be you wanten to 
court our Liz, Art ? " he asked slowly. 

Arthur flushed, and then with a laugh nodded. 

"What for?" ' 

" I do Uke she and she do like I, do 'ee see, my son." 

" Do 'ee Uke sweet-hearten. Art ? " 

Arthur laughed. "Just about— with your Liz." 
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" Be it nice ? '* 

Another nod. 

'* What be courten for, Art ? ** 

** Oh, you do know, my son — to get married." 

*' What do folks want to be married for, Art ? 
Be it so nice as sweethearts ? " Rupert was well- 
pleased he had at last found somebody who would 
reply frankly to his questicms. 

Arthur found it rather difficult to give an answer 
suitable to this juvenile intelligence, but he made the 
attempt. " Oh, they do want to live tpgeder, do *ee 
see, Rupe, in their own house." 

" James Winters be married and he be liven with 
his mother and father," was Rupert's rejoinder. 

" You'll know more about it, my son, when you 
be growed up. You won't need no tellen then." 

" Why do the doctor bring folks babies when they 
be married. Art ? " 

Arthur laughed again. " 'Cos they do like 'em, 
I s'pose." 

"Why don't they bring 'em babies when they 
baint married. Art ? " 

" 'Cos folks don't want 'em if they baint married, 
do 'ee see. They do cost a lot to kip." 

" But Doctor Mellow brought Mary Samidge un, 
look see. Art, and she baint married," was Rupert's 
swift rejoinder. 

If Arthur had not been anxious to ingratiate 
himself with the boy he would have cut the cross- 
examination short. He laughed at the last question 
and did not reply. 

*' If Doctor Mellow made a mistake, why didn' 
she take it back to him ? " 

Arthm* had to consider a few moments before he 
replied. '' She was married do 'ee see, Rupe, only 
she didn' live with her husband." 

"Why?" 
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*' They'd fallen out about somethen/' 

*' If you married our Liz should you &11 out and 
let her come back hwome, Art ? " 

'* No, of course not. Look here, my son» lAz and 
I do lil^ one another, just about." 

Rupert nodded. **I know; yon want to be 
sweet-hearts. 

** We be fonder of one another than most sweet- 
hearts, do 'ee see, Rupe. Your mother don't like 
it, and she do want to make her marry Abe Dawnest, 
and 'twill kiU her." 

"Why?" 

"Beoos she don't like him. Now, look here, 
Rupe, if I gi'e 'ee a penny will you do summat ? " 

" Yes, I will, Art. Gi'e I thik penny." 

" Wait a minit. I want 'ee to tell somethen to 
Unde Ez, and not say one single word to mother or 
nobody 'bout it." 

" I won't, Art ; gi'e I " 

" You 11 say to Unde Ez that you be sorry for 
pore Liz 'cos she don't Hke Abe Dawnest, and mother 
be maken her have he. You can mind that ? " 

Rupert nodded. 

" Tlien you'll say you feel sorry for pore Liz 'cos 
you know she be fond of I — Art Throop, you'll say — 
and Art be fond of her, only mother be down on 
him 'cos she be upset with my folks. You'll mind 
now?" 

" I'll mind. Art. Gi'e I " 

" You'll talk to Unde Ez when you be by your- 
sdves, and you won't tell nobody or say I've been 
talken to 'ee ? " 

" No, I won't, Art." 

" Well, here be the penny, and if it do come all 
right I'll gi'e 'ee another penny." 

" I'll mind it all," said the delighted boy. " You 
gi'e I another penny if 'tis all right, won't you ? " 
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" Yes, I wUl/' 

Arthur remarked that he must be going and was 
walking away when Rupert' called Imn back. 
" Art I " he said. 

" Well, what do 'ee want now ? " 

" Art, gi*e I another penny now, and when Unde 
Ez do gi*e I a bag full of sovereigns 1*11 gi*e *ee one 
for yourself." 

Reluctantly Arthur handed another penny to the 
boy and then walked rapidly away. He went to- 
wards the farm to meet Lizzie and told her what he 
had done, but she had Uttle hope. " Do *ee see my 
dear," she explained, " Unde Ez do think mostly 
same as mother." 

" We*ll see," said Arthur, who was in a hopeful 
mood. 

Rupert generally went to bed before the old man, 
but iJiat night he lay awake that he might earn 
his bribe. " Hello, imde," he said, " I baint a sUp." 

" Baint you, my bwoy ; *tis time all little bwoys 
was fast asUp." 

" I baint sleepy yet, Unde Ez, " was Rupert's 
reply. He watched the old man undress and then 
asked. " Do you like folks to be sweethearts, Unde 
Ez?" 

Ezra laughed. " I do sometimes when they be 
young folks. Why ? You baint ajrter the maids, 
surely ? '* 

" No, I baint, Unde Ez, but our Liz do like befin 
sweethearts, do 'ee see." 

" Ees, I see she be. She had her sweetheart down- 
stairs to-night." 

" He baint her red sweetheart, Unde Ez. She 
don't Uke he one li'l' bit." 

" Oh, don't she ? " asked Ezra with mterest. It 
had struck him during the brief time the lovers 
were together in his presence that evening that some- 
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thing more than shyness was amiss with the girl. 
'^ No, she don't like he, Unde £z. She don't like 
sweethearten with he." 
" How do you know, Rupe ? " 
" Oh, I do know. Uncle Ez. Do 'ee see, she do 
like somebody else that do like she, just about." 
" Who be that, my bwoy ? " 
"Art, unde. Only mother won't let 'em be 
sweethearts 'cos she do say none of we be to speak 
to they Throops 'cos they do want all your money." 
The old man sat on the edge of the bed in silence, 
thinking of Miss Kildy. At more points than he 
had dreamed of he was touching the lives of his 
rdatives, and the contact brought discomfort. He 
must not think of Miss Kildy or he would make a 
fool of himsdf . 

" Be it fim, be^n sweethearts, Unde Ez ? " asked 
Rupert. 

" 'Tiddn' bad fun when you be young and frolic- 
some," said Ezra with a sigh. 

" I don't want to be sweethearts with a maid. 
Uncle Ez. You ha' to marry a maid you be sweet- 
hearts to, and then you ha' to work and kip she. I 
couldn' work prapper with these laigs. Do 'ee 
know, Unde Ez," in his confidential whisper, " what 
I be gwain to do with the money you do leave to I 
when you'm dead ? " 

" No," said the old man, rather grimly. 
" I baint gwain to be sweethearts. I be gwain to 
a dever docter to Lunnon and get these laigs made 
into prapper ims. A reel dever docter, look see." 
" Who do say so ? " asked Ezra in a quiet voice. 
"Nobody. I haven' told dad and mother. Do 
'ee see, I shall go off and not tell nobody and come 
back with prapper laigs. Folks will stare, I'd 'low, 
won't they. Uncle Ez ? " and the boy laughed in 
cunning ^lee. 
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Ezra nodded and sighed again. They were hap- 
pier days when he lived in his remote cottage and 
his life touched only his wife, and in a fainter degree 
his fellow-labourers. He did not care, he felt, how 
soon he followed Meg. 

" I be sorry for Art and our Liz — baint you, Unde 
Ez ? " went on Rupert, feeling he had not yet done 
enough for his penny. 

" Ees," said Ezra in the same quiet tone. 

" They'd be fond of beSn sweethearts, I'd 'low, if 
mother 'ould let 'em. Our Liz do like Art, and she 
don't like Abe Dawnest. 'Tiddn ' fun be€n sweet- 
hearts when you don't like your sweetheart, be it, 
Unde Ez ? " 

" No, I s'pose not. You'd better go to slip, my 
bwoy, or you'll be tired, just about, in the mamen." 

" Oh, I baint never tired mamens, Unde Ez ; 'tis 
Liz that can never wake up prapper," and turning 
himsdf over he curled up and was soon fast asleep. 

The old man lay awake for a long time. His 
C3midsm which, as an anti-cydone wards off the 
storm-centres, had made him impregnable against 
depression, had, assaulted by Rupert's prattle, tem- 
porarily deserted him, and left him in deep dejection. 
He understood now the position of affairs dearly. 
He had no great affection for the girl, but he felt 
sorry that he had brought her trouble. He knew 
that by putting his foot down he could turn the 
scale in Arthur's favour, but he persuaded himself 
that it would not be wise, nor was it his duty to 
interfere. After all one man would be as good a 
husband as the other in the long run, and young 
Dawnest was certainly the better match. The most 
he fdt able to do was to work quietly in favour of 
Arthur, and by hints and by covert expressions let 
his niece see which he preferred. No doubt all would 
come right in time and it was foolish to worry him- 
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self over the matter. And then he thought of the 
Ixnr at his side with his vain dreams of sturdy legs. 
** it we two were found dead in the mamen 'twould 
be the best thing that could happen/' he muttered. 
Ifis desu:e for the peace of the grave was only a 
momentary feeling, however; he awoke the next 
morning with his old spirit and as determined as 
ever to hold on to life as long as possible. 

^* Who be thik young veller here last night ? '' he 
asked at dinner-time next day. 

" He ? " said Jinny. " That be Abe Dawnest, 
unde, son to James Dawnest, at Ash Farm. He 
be a nice yoimg man, and they be pretty well-to- 
do.'' 

" Be they ? " 

** Yes, he be our Lizzie's yoimg man, do *ee see, 
unde." 

" Zims to I he be a zaf t-head," remarked Ezra with 
a furtive glance at his niece. 

Salworthy smiled to himsdf as his wife explained. 
"Oh, he baint that, imde. You haven* seen so 
much of he as I have, do 'ee see. He was shy last 
night, beSn in strange comp'ny, but he be a hard- 
worken, sensible sart.'' 

" I could zee enough of him,'* replied Ezra. " Do 
the maid like him ? Zims to I she baint zo merry 
over it." 

" She be shy, too, imde, when folks be about, but 
she cain't hdp it. Some maids be thik way, do 'ee 



" Zims to I she could ha' picked up somebody a 
lot better. I be gwain to ask one of these da3rs if 
she do redy like him.'' 

Nothing more was said, though Mrs. Salworthy 
found it as much as she could do to repress hersdf . 
She followed her husband outside as he was returning 
to work. 
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" What have*ee been tellen him about the maid ? " 
she demanded. 

" Not a word, good or bad. He have eyes and he 
can see plain enough, I'd 'low.** 

" I married a wold fooil," snapped Jinny, as she 
returned to the house. 

Ezra chuckled in the allotment that evening when 
he saw Arthur Throop come in and look long and 
carefully at the other workers before he approached. 

" HuUo, Unde Ez," he said, " be you still at work 
and nearly dark ? I ha* come to the *lotment to 
see if Dick Brownrigg be here, but I see he baint." 

" No, I haven' zeen him, " said Ezra, chuckling 
under his breath as he lifted another potato-root. 

" Well, it baint no matter ; I shall see him down- 
along, I s'pose. How be feelen now-a-da5rs, unde ? 
Kippen pretty well ? ** 

" I be all right, my bwoy, *cept vor a touch of 
rheumatics at times.** 

" You be worken longish hours, imde.** 

" I Uke it, do 'ee zee.** And then he looked up 
into Arthur*s face with twinkling eyes. " Zims to 
I, my bwoy, you don't want no Dick Brownriggs. 
At your age you be all vor the maids, I'd 'low." 

Arthur coloured a little and laughed. "There 
baint many maids I do trouble about, Unde Ez.** 

" No," with a chuckle, " a bwoy baint vond of 
many maids at a time. Two or dree at the most. 
I was a bwoy vor maids about your age." 

" Was you, unde ? ** 

" Ees. I mind once I was ayter a maid two or 
dree vellers was ayter. Do *ee think I let 'em have 
it their own way ? I told *em to let the maid alone, 
and when they wouldn* I used me vists, and I could 
use *em, I'd 'low." 

" Did you now ? " remarked Arthur, when the old 
man paused. 
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" But bwoys baint the zame now-a-days. They 
baint zo vond of maids now-a-days that they'd fight 
vor 'em. We was diffrent when I was a bwoy." 

Arthur did not reply. He was wondering if 
Rupert had earned his penny and how much the 
old man knew. 

'' No>" said Ezra> again shaking his head, '' bwoys 
baint the same." 

Arthur felt he must defend himself. ** Tou baint 
the only un that can fight about a maid> Unde Ez," 
he said nervoudy. "I gi 'e a chap two black eyes 
t'other day 'cos he wouldn ' let a maid alone I 
was — I — do like, do 'ee see." 

Ezra leaned on his fork and his face expressed 
the most interested astonishment. " You did ? " 
he exclaimed. " Well, well ! 'Twas quite a bwoy, 
I'd low." 

" No 'twaddn'," cried Arthur. " 'Twas a man 
years wolder than I. 'Twas Abe Dawnest." 

" Abe Dawnest ! Why that be the young man 
that was in with we las' night. I could zee his eyes 
looked queer. Why, he be courten Liz." 

" Yes," said Arthur, throwing back his head as 
if in defiance of the truth becoming known, " 'tis 
she I be ayter, look see." 

" WeD, well ! be that the maid ? Why, your 
volks and ours don't speak, I've heard." 

" It baint my fault, uncle ; I'd speak soon enough. 
She be the only maid I do care about, do 'ee see, and 
I gi'e him two black eyes 'cos he wouldn' let her 
alone," and Arthur was filled with a great hope that 
now he had spoken so freely — ^more freely indeed 
than he had tiiought possible — the old man would 
confess himself their ally. 

"You'll ha' to black his eyes agen, I'd 'low," 
laughed Ezra. " You go in and win, my boy." 

" 'Tis easy to talk," retorted Arthur with deep 
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disappointment. '' I cain't carry her ofi in me arms, 
lcx)k see." 

" Why not ? I should carry her off if I wanted 
and she wanted.*' 

She*d be afraid of Ant Jinny, unde." 
If you married she, look zee, there be nothen to 
make either of *ee afraid." 

'• But I couldn*, don't 'ee see. She baint quite 
twenty yet, and we couldn' marry without her 
mother's leave." 

" And your mother's ? " remarked Ezra, looking 
up interrogatively. 

" Oh, mother be all right. She do think it crool 
tryen to marry such a lively maid to Abe Dawn- 
est." 

" You'd better wait and zee, then, what do come 
of it." 

" I — I thought you med put in a word, unde, do 
'ee see. A word from you would go a long 
way." 

** 'Tiddn' my place to interfere, my bwoy," said 
Ezra, shaking his head. 

Arthur had the inclination though not the courage 
to retort that it was owing to him that the path of 
love was so rough and thorny, and he felt that he 
had, and Lizzie had, a real grievance against the old 
man. It had not occurred to him that it was oppo- 
sition that had brought Lizzie and himself so dosely 
and quickly together. 

Arthur stood watching his unde for a few minutes, 
and then remarked in a tone of discontent which he 
did not seek to hide. "Well, I med as well be 
getten along." He paused a moment, and then 
added defiantly, " I be gwain to meet Liz now, look 
see, and you can tell Ant Jinny so." 

Ezra looked up and smiled. " Bist, now ? Well, 
I wish 'ee luck." 
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" That's all very well/' muttered Arthur to him- 
self as he walked away. ** He do only need to say 
a word to Ant Jin, but he won't, 'tis plain." 

Lizzie was late that evening, and it was almost 
dark when Arthur sprang on her from behind, put 
his hands over her eyes, and asked her to guess who 
it was. 

^* Zims I do know the voice," said Lizzie. ** Baint 
it Jack Liddale ? " 

^*0h," said Arthur, drawuig his hands away, 
** Jack Liddale do play games with 'ee, tbea ? " 

" You stoopid ! " retorted Lizzie. " I knew who 
'twas, and I said the first name that come into me 
head. If it had been anybody else they'd have had 
a slap in the face, pretty quick." 

" You be late, my dear," said Arthur with a 
lover's sprightly humour. " I've had a kiss made 
for 'ee ever so long but 'tis getten cold." 

" I'm sorry if 'twas a nice im," said Lizzie. 

*' 'Twas thease sart," laughed Arthur, taking her 
head between his hands. But before the kiss could 
be given they both sprang round. Mrs. Salworthy, 
who had begun to have suspicions and had come to 
see for herself, had, by walkmg on the wayside grass, 
approached them unheard. 

" What be the meanen of thease ? " she asked in 
a voice that caused the lovers to spring apart in a 
manner that would have greatly amused a disin- 
terested onlooker. 

The lovers glanced furtively at each other but did 
not speak. " Be this how you obey ? " she asked, 
turning to her daughter with the coldness of con- 
centrated passion. " I'd a good mind to box your 
ears smart, wold as you be. And as for you," turning 
to Arthur, " you'll get yourself into trouble if you 
baint careful. You leave my maid alone, mind 'ee. 
We baint gwain to have nothen to do with you nor 
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any of your family. Don*t 'ee dare to come near 
she any more or you'll know summat." 

The most timid of men dare lift the hero's sword 
in the presence of their beloved, and Arthur, though 
he had dreaded meeting his aimt, and on two occa- 
sions had gone out of his way to avoid her, found it 
easy to speak resolutely. 

" I 6d comen ayter her, Ant Jinny, and I don't 
care what anybody do say, neither. 'Tiddn' my 
fault mother and you baint friendly, be it now ? 
Do 'ee see, we Uke each other just about. Ant Jinny. 
Don't we, Liz ? " 

" Answer I back, would 'ee ? " cried Mrs. Sal- 
worthy, who had expected that her mere presence 
would have cowed both of them. " I know 'ee, my 
genelman, and if Liz did know so much she'd never 
want to speak to 'ee again. She baint gwain to, 
neither." 

" Yes, she be, " retorted Arthur. " Do 'ee be 
sensible, Ant Jinny, and not go maken trouble," he 
added in a conciliatory tone. 

" You just come along with I, madam," was the 
only reply she deigned to make. " If you so much 
as speak to he or any of his sart," pointing to Arthur 
with a contemptuous thumb, " out you'll go and for 
good, mind." 

" But we be gwain to speak," said Arthur. " If 
you turn Liz out she shall come and live at our house. 
And I can tell 'ee that the next time I see Abe 
Dawnest forcen hisself where he baint wanted I'll 
gi'e him two more black eyes and make him swaller 
a tooth or two. I told Unde Ez about it thease 
evenen, and he said it served him right and I was to 
do it agen." 

" How dare 'ee speak to Uncle Ez ? 'Tis what I 
alius did know ; you all want to get hold of the pore 
man's money. 'Tis a good thing he did come to I 
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or he*d ha' bin killed afore this. You just come on, 
madam. 

Lizzie's face was pale and she did not stir, but 
looked from her mother to her lover. " 'Tiddn* 
my fault, mother," she said pleadingly. " I told 'ee 
from the vust I didn' like Abe and never should like 
him." 

" Be you comen or baint you ? If you don't come 
now 5^u'll find the door locked for good and your 
things outside when you do come." 

" Then she can come to our house," said Arthur 
boldly. 

" Be you comen ? " 

For a moment Lizzie stood still, then with a 
" Good-night, Art," she walked rapidly forward and 
her mother followed her. 

They left Arthur so angry in his defeat and help- 
lessness that he set off seeking for Abel Dawnest to 
make him the victim. But despite his anger he 
meant to be just and give Abel an alternative ; either 
to swear solemnly not to see the girl again or to be 
battered there and then into a jelly. But Abel had, 
fortunately, gone to the cottage to call for Lizzie, 
and, while Mrs. Salworthy was escorting her daughter 
home, he was holding a conversation with Rupert 
and feeUng that he was not doing himself justice. 

" Oh, 'tis you," said Rupert, opening the door to 
him. "You can come in and set down. Mother 
won't be more'n a minit." 

Abel accepted the invitation and Rupert sat 
opposite to him. He looked the yoimg man up and 
down, and then said in imfriendly tones, " You be 
tryen to be sweethearts to our Liz ? " 

Abel, ill at ease, laughed in a conciliatory manner. 
" You'll ha' to come and see our harses and beasties 
one day," he said. 

" I see Maister Joyce's harses every day : he have 
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five," Rupert retorted. "Baint you tryen to be 
sweethearts to our liz ? *' 

" She be my sweetheart," said Abel. 

** No, she baint," retorted Rupert with an aggres- 
sive nod. " She don't like *ee, and she be sweet- 
hearts with Art." 

"Little bwoys don't know about such things,'* 
said Abel, laughing uneasily . 

It was an unfortunate remark. "I io know," 
said Rupert with decision. "*Tis wicked to be 
ayter another man 's sweetheart. Our Liz don't 
want to be your sweetheart at all." 

Abel grinned painfully, and after some search for 
a reply remarked, " 'Tiddn' things for little bwoys 
to talk about." 

** Yes, 'tis," insisted Rupert, who was quick to 
see that he was making the young man uncomfort- 
able. " She don't like 'ee, I tell 'ee, and you had 
better go hwome. There be somebody else she do 
want to be sweethearts to. He'll fight 'ee agen if 
you don't kip away. Art," in a tone of strong ad- 
miration, "be un to fight. Your black eyes be 
better ; did you cry when he hurted 'ee ? " 

" I shall tell mother when she do come in,'* said 
Abel. 

It was a potent threat, and for a minute Rupert 
was silenced. He looked with great disfavour into 
Abel's grinning face, and retorted with the jingle 
that was effective with the tale-bearer in the play- 
ground. Pointing a disdainful finger at the young 
man he delivered it with all the emphasis of which 
he was capable 



" TeU-tale-tit I 
Your-tongue-shall-be-slit, 
And every little puppy-dog 
ShaU ha' a UT bit." 
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Abd grinned in greater discomfort. Rupert had 
known a constant repetition of the doggerel to bring 
even sturdy boys to tears or an outburst of mad 
fury, and for the second time he taunted the young 
man. When Abd still kept silence he began again 
in a prolonged dra^d. " Tell — ^tale — ^tit " 

** Oh, be quiet, do 'ee, and I won't teU,** cried Abel. 

'* You be sure ? " asked Rupert. 

Abel nodded 

"Say, 'Blay God strike I dead if I teU.' '» 

''It baint needed. I won't tell if you'll be 
quiet." 

*' Say it," commanded Rupert, and Abd weakly 
obeyed. 

Rupert looked at him for a few seconds. " Do 
'ee know what will happen to 'ee if you don't kip it ? 
When you be gwain hwome in the dark Satan will 
jump on 'ee from behind and frighten 'ee to death. 
And I shall tell Art, and he'll fight 'ee agen. Be you 
gwain to kip it ? " 

" I said Yes," cried poor Abd, and to his reUef 
steps were heard approaching over the rough stones, 
and the next moment Mrs. Salworthy flung the door 
open with vehemence. Her mood changed as she 
caught sight of Abd. " Oh, be you here, my dear ? " 
she said smilingly. '* How be ? I went to meet 
Liz, do 'ee see." 

Abd rose. " How be ? " he said to the girl. 

'' Same as usual," said Lizzie, and shut her mouth 
with a snap. 

" Why don't 'ee kiss her, my bwoy ? " said Mrs. 
Salworthy, eyeing her xlaughter, and Abd, with an 
uneasy glance at Rupert, took advantage of the 
invitation. The ordesd over, Lizzie took off her hat 
and sat down. 

" Rupe, " said Mrs. Salworthy, " say good-night 
and go to bed." 
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Rupert made a wry face. " I don't want to go 
to bed yet." 

" Go to bed thease instant, T tell *ee." 

" Why ? '' 

** If you don*t go thease very second you shan't 
get up till dinner-time.*' 

The threat was enough and reluctantly Rupert 
rose. He kissed his mother and Lizzie perfunctorily 
and turned away. 

" Say good-night to Abe nicely and shake hands." 

He obeyed more reluctantly and went slowly up- 
stairs hiunming to himself. It was " Tell — tale — 
tit," and meant as a warning to Abel. 

" He don't never like gwain to bed, do 'ee see," 
Mrs. Salworthy explained to Abel. "Would you 
like to go in the front room or go for a walk ? " 

" I think we'll go for a walk, thank 'ee," said Abel, 
with a glance at Lizzie. 

Mrs. Salworthy turned to Lizzie who would not 
meet her eyes, " Put your hat on, my dear," she 
said. " Don't 'ee kip her out ayter half-past nine, 
Abe." 

Abel promised and the pair walked out in the 
darkness. Not a word was spoken for a minute or 
two, and then Lizzie, who was furious and desperate, 
clutched him by the arm and swung him round. 

" Look here," she said, " you do Imow thease baint 
my doens. I tell 'ee once for all you med be a good 
sart, and I don't say you baint, but I don't care for 
'ee, and never did, and never shall. 'Tis mother's 
doens and not mine." 

"But I do like you," said Abel, when he had 
mastered his astonishment, "and mother do Uke 
'ee, just about." 

" But I don't care for you," she cried angrily, 
" and if you be a man you'll let I alone. You can 
go and find another maid that do like 'ee." 
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Abd believed he was in love, and the match with 
the prospects in store was dedrahle, and neither his 
vanity nor his inclination would allow him to give 
her up. Maids were a bundle of whims,andat any 
time it was weak and unmanly to defer to their 
fancies. Furthermore, he did not mean to let that 
rascal, Arthur Throop, have her. 

" I be gwain to have *ee, do *ee see," he said with 
no lover-like softness. *' I don't want no o&er 
maid. Now, do 'ee be sensible and please mother.'' 

" Then you baint haven I, let I tell 'ee," she cried, 
bursting out tempestuously. '*. I'd kill meself vust. 
I tell 'ee plain I don't want 'ee. Your folks and 
mine can force I to walk out with 'ee, but they cain't 
force I to like 'ee or to marry 'ee. I baint gwain to 
have 'ee, so there ! You can go hwome now. I be 
gwain somewhere." 

Abel had a sister at home who gave way to inex- 
plicable tantrums, so he imagined he knew some- 
thing of the whimsies of the sex. In such cases it 
was well to show a woman who was master, and his 
answer was to clasp her, imprisoning her arms and 
kiss her again and again. " Now, be you gwain to 
be sensible ? " he laughed. " If you be I shall take 
'ee to Darchester Sat'day to buy *ee a ring." 

Lizzie made no reply, but as soon as he released 
her she smacked his face viciously. " Take that ! " 
she cried with tears. 

Abel's temper was up, and he was determined to 
stand no more nonsense. " We be gwain straight 
back to your house to tell mother," he said. " I'll 
show 'ee who be maister." 

Lizzie made no reply, and still holding her arm 
Abel led her along. She was reckless of conse- 
quences now, and the business might as well be settled 
once for all. 

Abel hesitated a moment when they reached the 
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gate with a vague feeling that it was rather a humitia- 
tion, but he did not allow it to weaken his purpose. 
He gave a knock and opened the door. 

Birs. Salworthy looked up in surprise, and their 
faces, Lizzie 's pale and Abel 's flushed and angry, 
told her that the girl had asserted herself. " You be 
back early," she said. 

" Yes, we be," said Abel. " She have smacked 
me face, look see, and told I she don't like I and 
won't have I." 

Mrs. Salworthy glanced at her daughter, who sat 
down in silence. 

** Of all I ever did hear, my dear ! Tis all that 
Art Throop who have been upsetten the silly maid. 
She be gwain out of her mind, Fd 'low. I hope you 
spoke straight to her." 

" I told her I was gwain to have her. I said Fd 
bring her straight back and tell you, and I did. No 
maid be gwain to hit I." 

" That be right, and she be gwain to have you. 
She don't know what she be doen just now, but 'tis 
all his fault, look see. If your folks be agreeable 
you'd better see Mr. Hepperton and be called over 
next Sunday for the first time. You can be married 
by the end of October then. I be gwain to talk to 
her, and to-morr' she'll ask your pardon and promise 
to behave prapper. I be reel vexed, me dear, but 
'tis all thik young rascal's fault. Like his mother, 
he be." 

" Fll tell mother what you do say," said Abel. 

Mrs. Salworthy saw him to the garden-gate and 
in a whisper begged him to take no notice, as the 
pore maid wasn' well and hardly knew what she 
was doen, and Art Throop wouldn' leave her alone. 
But he could be sure all would be right the next time 
he came. 

When sh^ returned to the house she found Lizzie 
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had slipped ofi upstaris. She atonoe followed her» 
but when she tried to enter the bedroom she was 
foiled, for Lizzie had barricaded it with her dressing- 
table. 

*' Open this door/' she commanded, but there was 
no answer. ** Open thease door thease minit, jrou bad 
un/' she cried again, bandng on it. 

There was not a sound to be heard from within. 

" Be you gwain to open or be I to break it down ? 
I can see what it be, madam. You and Art Throop 
ha' been playing your games and you be afraid 'twill 
be found out. I've be^ watchen 'ee thease wik, and 
I can see. I could see from your ways what was 
wrong. Open thease door I " 

Still no answer, and afraid of disturbing the old 
man Mrs. Salworthy gave it up. "Very well, I 
shall talk to 'ee in the mamen, and you'll ha' need 
to be sorry by then." 

She told her husband when he came in that the 
maid would drive her clean mad with her foolish 
ways. George had been drinking, and he was bolder 
than usual. " Why don't 'ee leave the maid alone, 
mother ? " 

" She baint gwain to have Art Throop, I can tell 
'ee. I'd rather see she in her grave thease minit." 

" So good as we, I'd 'low," retorted George. 

" If you say another word I'll throw thease mug 
at 'ee, you drunken beast," she cried and went up- 
stairs. She softly tried to force her way into her 
daughter's bedroom but it was still barricaded. 



CHAPTER XV 

A WILFUL CHILD 

THE girl was still sitting on the bed with her 
hat on. Her mothei^s insults had affected 
her very little ; she rightly looked on them as as 
token of defeat. Indeed, she was now beyond tears, 
and she sat immobile and stony, weighing the whole 
matter with a curious detachment of mind as though 
it were another and not herself who was concern^. 
With her vain explanation to Abel her last hope was 
gone. They meant to force her in this marriage, 
and she knew herself too weak to resist in spite of 
all her wild phrases about preferring death to a 
hateful imion. She saw how weak her wiU was, 
and that her safety lay in putting herself beyond 
the reach of coercion. 

She sat for some time after her father had gone 
to bed, then stealthily and quietly began to pack up 
her clothes. She had no candle and was afraid 
to go and get one, but a fuU moon was shining from 
a hazy sky, and it had to serve her purpose. She 
had but a small round tin tnmk in her bedroom, 
and she crammed it fuU and wrapped the rest of her 
belongings in a newspaper. Before she had finished 
packing the trunk the sight of a shell pin-box, and 
a view of Weymouth on her dressing-table, two 
knick-knacks which she highly prized, brought 
vividly to her mind the enormity of the step she was 
taking and almost overwhelmed her, and it was only 
by a great effort she could resume her task. She 
had changed her work-a-day frock for her best, and 
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when her packing was done she listened for a few 
minutes, then stealthily, inch by inch, moved 
the draped packing case that formed her toilet- 
table away from the door. She listened again 
intently, but could hear nothing but her father's 
snores^ and as cautiously as one would creep from 
a prison she opened the door and carried out her 
trunk. 

The stairs were old and creaky and she slid down 
a step at a time. On her way back for her parcel she 
heard her father cough, and waited ten minutes 
before she dared venture up again. But at last 
it was done, and hastily washmg herself in the 
kitchen she put a slice of dry bread in her pocket, 
carefully imlocked the door, and with her small 
box and parcel set off for Forde railway-station. 

The moon was now overcast, and Winthrop, which 
had to rise early for its daily labour, was, save on 
Saturday nights, as quiet as a graveyard long before 
midnight, but Lizzie was cautious and made a 
detour by a bye-road that she might not pass through 
the village street. A dog barked at the one house 
she passed, and despite her burden she ran for 
some distance. It was only half past one when she 
left the house and the earhest train did not leave 
Forde till a quarter to seven, but she knew with the 
luggage it would be a long and weary three miles to 
Forde and she could rest there. She had but four 
shillings and a penny in her purse with which to 
face the world, but anything was preferable to life 
with Abel. 

By the time she reached the high road her arms 
ached intolerably with the weight of the trunk, 
and she had to stop to rest. But it was only for 
a few moments, though she was panting with the 
effort ; she was in a fever to get to Forde. She 
went on for another score yards and again rested. 
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And now she could hear someone's voice, and at 
the same moment romid a bend in the road caught 
sight of Constable Tibbs approaching her. In a 
panic she placed her box in the ditch under the 
hedge, and then, bent double, ran a few yards and 
crouched down behind a blackberry bush. Con- 
stable Tibbs was a tall and heavy man, who put 
down his feet with an emphasis that was symbolical 
of the Law, and Lizzie's heart throbbed irregularly 
as he came near. But nothing had happened at 
Winthorp in the middle of the night for three years, 
and then he had only encountered a doleful cyclist 
pushing a machine with a broken chain. He was not 
thinking of runaways or imlawful persons, but was 
singing softly a ballad which Lizzie recognized, 
being the only one her father ever attempted to 
sing. It was frankly unsentimental, but admirably 
expressed the emotions of the constable's soul. He 
had married a cook and was proud of her. 

" Oh ain't I fond of picken 
Of a little bit of chicken. 
Or a little bit of turkey, or a little bit of ham ; 
Ain't I a good un. 
For a little bit of pudden, 
A little hit of pie or a rasberry jam." 

When he had passed out of sight and hearing, 
Lizzie started off again, and by a great effort made 
about two hundred yards without a rest, though 
the exertion was so severe that she had to sit on the 
box for quite ten minutes before she could proceed. 
Thereafter she made short stages of thirty or forty 
yards. The moon was now hidden, and before she 
got half way there was a sharp but brief shower. 
By four o'clock she reached Forde station, com- 
pletely exhausted. The station was in darkness, 
and the one waiting-room was locked, but she found 
a sheltered seat and huddled herself on it and began 
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to weep through sheer ph3^cal weariness. The 
tears, however, relieved her, and though she felt 
cold she dozed at intervals. 

The porter who came sleepy-eyed at six o'clock 
to open the station started when he caught sight 
of her. He was a young man with fiery red hair 
and rather pale complexion, and an alert and self- 
confident manner. He never ceased to bemoan 
the blindness and cruelty of the big men at Waterloo 
who had transferred him from Southampton to the 
" dullest crib on the South- Western," where a man 
might get blind drunk and even then have no fun. 
'" A pub and two beer-houses, and everybody tucked 
up in bed at nine o'clock — that's Forde,'* said James 
Panter, who, nevertheless, foimd compensation. 
The maids of Forde did their best to make his exile 
tolerable. 

" Hullo, Miss," he said, looking curioilsly at 
Lizzie, " what are you doin' here at this time ? " 

" I — I be here too early, that's all," she said, as 
brightly as possible, and smiling rather anxiously. 
" They — they told I a' hwome the train did go at 
six o'clock, do 'ee see, but I found when I got here it 
must be a mistake when nobody was about." 

" The up-train leaves here at six fifty-eight," 
he said. " Have you come far ? " 

" Dree miles ! " 

" You never carried that box yourself ? " 
No, I — I had help, do 'ee see." 
Well, you have fifty-four minutes yet. Come 
in the waitin'-room. I am just goin' to light the 
fire, and you'll be warmer." And then he noticed 
the lack of freshness in her face. " If you like, you 
can go in the porter's room and have a wash while 
I'm lightin' the fire. You'll be all right ; there's 
nobody about but me." 

" Oh, thank 'ee, I should Uke," she said. 
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" G)me this way then. Goin* to a situation ? " 

" Yes, to Bournemouth." 

" I thought you was. You'll find the towel 
behind the door, and there's a lookin' -glass in the 
waitin'-room." 

She felt better and looked better when she had 
washed, and she went to the waiting-room and 
thanked him warmly. 

" Oh, don't mention it ! " he said. " Where 
do you Uve ? " 

She hesitated, seeing difficulties ahead. It would 
be better, she thought, seeing he was friendly, to 
throw herself on his mercy. " Well, do 'ee see," 
she said at last, " the truth be that I ha' left hwome 
unknown to my folks. We had a row, and I left 
ayter they were asleep — ^that's why I be so early. 
I don't want they to know where I be to. I wish 
you'd be so kind as not to tell if they come asken if 
I be gone by train." 

"I'll manage it, my dear," he said. "I know 
what things be Uke at home sometimes. I couldn't 
stand my old man at home, so I slung me hook. 
I'll tell you what I'll do if they come asken and I'm 
about — ril say you're gone to London." 

** Don't tell 'em that ; they won't believe it. Tell 
'em I be gone down-a-along to Weymouth. I 
don't want em' to find out, for I baint gwain back, 
look see, never." 

" All right, I'll manage it for you, my dear. What's 
up at home ? " 

Lizzie blushed slightly. " 'Tis about a man they 
meant to force I to marry." 

" I see," returned the porter with an understand- 
ing nod. " And there be another chap you like 
better, I reckon ? " 

" Yes," said Lizzie, blushing still more. 

" Wish there wasn't," he rejoined gallantly, " or 
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I should have a cut in meself. My name's James 
Panter/* 

Mine's Salworthy." 
What's your first name ? " 

" Lizzie." 

** Well, my dear, if you and the ri^t chap fall 
out just let me know." 

Lizzie did not reply, and he said he must huny 
up, while she made herself comfortable before the 
fire. " Don't you worry," he added, " I'll see to 
your box.*' 

Lizzie left the fire again and again to go on the 
platform and look up the road in the diinection of 
Winthorp. They rose at home before six, and it 
struck her that her mother would be relentless enough 
to pursue her if she guessed where she was. The 
farm-hands were now arriving with the milk-cans, 
two of whom came from Winthorp, and she kept out 
of sight till they were gone. 

The station-master, who was his own clerk, only 
opened the booking-ofiice when the train was 
signalled. Lizzie was the only passenger, and she 
did not go on the platform till the train was in, and 
she was certain there was no one about who knew 
her. Panter put her in an empty compartment and 
then went to load the milk-cans, but he had time 
for a few words before the train started. " You'll 
be all right," he said. "Change at Broadstone. 
If anybody comes and asks me anythin' they 
won't get nothin'." 

Very timidly Lizzie offered him twopence, but he 
refused it. " No, nothin' from a nice girl Uke you," 
he said. " Wish I was comin' with you. Look 
here, if you want a night's lodgin' and don't know 
nobody at Bourne I've got a married sister there. 
Ifer address is Niunber Five, Victoria Terriss, off 
Holdenhurst Road. Anybody will direct you. 
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You go there and give her my name and it'll be all 
right." 

" Thank you," said Lizzie again. 

The train was now starting, but he swung him- 
self on the step. " I forgot, her name's Mrs. 
Wadebridge. Don't forget, Five, Victoria Terriss, 
off Holdenhurst Road. Good luck. I shall see 
. you agin some day, my dear," and she was alone. 
She cried a little, more at ranter's kindness than 
for any other reason, and then she began to think 
of the town to which she was bound. She had 
been to We3anouth on several occasions, but Bourne- 
mouth she had not yet seen. Her heart sank a 
little at the prospect before her, but when she 
thought of Abel and her mother's coercion 
her fears vanished. Anything was better than 
that. 

At Broadstone she changed, and it was after 
eight o'clock before she reached Bournemouth. 
For the first time she began to realize the practical 
difficulties before her ; she could not carry the box 
with her while she searched for a situation. She 
asked a porter where she could leave it, and he 
directed her to the Parcel Office. 

It was a dull but mild October day, and until noon 
she wandered in the streets, and through the Gardens 
to the pier and back again, not having the courage 
to set about business. She had not eaten anything 
save the slice of dry bread she had taken from home, 
but now, with the idea that she would feel more fit 
for her task after a meal, she went into a restaurant 
and ordered tea and bread and butter. When she 
had finished she timidly asked the girl who attended 
to her if she thought her master wanted another 
waitress. ^ 

" Don't know, I'm sure," said the pert waitress 
with condescension. " There's the missis at the 
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counter there ; you can ask her when you pay her. 
Pay at the counter.** 

She hesitated a moment when she had paid the 
bill, and then with a great effort of courage stam- 
mered out her inquiry. 

** Not at present ; got your character ? *' was 
the business*like response. 

Lizzie murmured that she had not. 

** It is likdy we shall have a temporary vacancy 
next Monday. You can come then with your 
character.** 

It was easier now, and she inquired at the other 
restaurants but without success and, seeing a 
registry office, she offered herself as kitchen-maid 
and reluctantly paid her fee. She had never 
thought about the fee, and was dismayed when she 
looked into her purse. She was given two addresses 
at which she might apply. One was close at hand, 
and thither she went at once. The mistress, a stout 
and smiling woman, was indignant when she fotmd 
the girl had presented herself without a character, 
and was not prepared to give a reference. " No 
character I no reference I You were turned out, 
then. What was the reason ? ** 

" No, I waddn*, ma*am,** cried Lizzie on the verge 
of tears. 

" Then how is it you have no character ? *' 

Lizzie hesitated. " I left home suddin, ma'am,** 
she said at last. 

" Well, give me your mistress's address and I'll 
write to her." 

" I — I don't want them to know where I be to, 
ma*am,*' was her answer as she wiped away a tear. 

" Oh, very well, I have heard enough," and she 
rang the bell. " You may be sure you cannot 
get a respectable situation unless you can give 
references. Jane, show this person out." 
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Lizzie wept when she was outside. Her diffi- 
culties were greater than she imagined, but she 
was resolved not to return home nor let her mother 
know where she was. She would face homelessness 
and starvation or, if the worst came, the workhouse. 

She made no further attempts at getting a 
situation, but went and wandered on the beach, 
which was drear and deserted. Darkness fell, and at 
six o'clock she returned to the town and at another 
restaurant had tea and a bun, and then wandered in 
the streets and Gardens, wondering whether it were 
worth while to seek out the porter's sister. She did 
not feel sure she remembered the address, and she 
had met with so many rebuffs that she did not 
think she could bear another, and not till eight 
o'clock would she make up her mind. 

" Good-evenng, miss." 

It was a pleasant voice that addressed her, and the 
man, who looked under forty, was well-dressed and 
was smoking a cigar. 

" Good-evening, sir," Lizzie responded, with the 
instinctive deference of the peasant. 

" I thought you seemed rather lonely, my dear," 
he said in a tone which to her seemed so kind that 
the tears welled into her eyes. 

" A little bit, sir," she responded, wiping her eyes. 

" Come and sit on this seat and tell me what is 
wrong," he said, and she allowed him to lead her to 
the seat. By skilful and sympathetic questions 
he got the main facts of her story from her. She 
was very grateful ; it was the first S3mipathy she had 
had shown her in this big, cruel town. 

" You must have something to eat, my dear ; 
you are starving," he said, jumping up. " Come 
along, we'll go and have a decent meal." 

She shook her head, blushing. " No, thank 'ee, 
sir. I had some tea." 
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'* Never mind, you want something to eat, I 
know.*' 

" I — I cain't afford it just now.** 

He laughed pleasantly. ^' I am asking you to 
come at my expense, my dear. Come along, do.** 

She hesitated a moment, then went with him. 
Perhaps, was her thou^t, he could hdp her to a 
situation. 

They had cold chicken and ham, followed by 
jelly, but she would not have anything to drink 
except coffee. She was a teetotdler, she said, 
save for dder which was a teetotal drink, as every- 
body knew. 

She heard with a gasp the waiter gliby appraise 
the meal to a total of five shillings and sevenpence. 
" If you'll let I know where you live, sir," she whis- 
pered, " I'U pay *ee back so soon as I can.** 

" You silly girl I *' he laughed. " I don't want 
paying back. Waiter, bring the lady a box of your 
best chocolates." 

" Oh, no, thank 'ee, sir," she whispered with a 
crimson face, but he only laughed, and she carried 
the dainty box of chocolates with her. She could 
not realize her good-fortune It seemed a dream 
after the miseries of the day. 

He suggested a stroll through the upper Gardens, 
and she went gladly and gratefully. " You would 
have been in a fix to-night, my dear," he said, 
placing his hand on her shouder, " if we hadn't met 
each other, wouldn't you ? " 

" Yes, sir, I was tryen to think what I should do. 
Do 'ee think, sir, you — ^you do know where I could 
get a sitiwation ? " 

" We'll look out for one in the morning, my dear. 
You are to be a nice little girl to-night — ^you are a 
pretty one already — and go with me to a comfort- 
able hotel at which I sometimes stay." 
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" Oh, thank 'ee, sir, but I — I cain't, do *ee see, 
till IVe been to the station for my box. Do *ee see, 
my night-dresses be in it. I never thought about 
they till thease minit. Do 'ee see, IVe never slept 
away from home afore." 

" Oh, never mind that ; it isn*t worth while going 
to the station to-night — ^we'll go back to the shops, 
and you shall buy another night-dress — a pretty one." 

" I don't think, sir " she began, aghast at his 

lavishness. He must be rolling in money, and she 
became a little afraid of him in consequence. 

" It's all right, my dear ; come along. But I 
think I deserve a kiss, don't you ? Won't you give 
me one ? " 

Lizzie hesitated a moment then, trembling, 
kissed him hurriedly, and they returned to the town. 
He sent her alone into a shop to buy a night-dress, 
giving her half-a-sovereign. " You ought to get 
a decent one for that," he said. 

" But I — I baint to spend it all on one night- 
dress," she faltered. 

" Why not ? Get a pretty one that will match 
your pretty face." 

She came out and handed him half-a-crown. 
" I — I never had one like thease afore, sir," she 
said. " It have insertion " 

" Well, never mind, keep the change and buy 
yourself some chocolates. We'll take a cab now; 
it's too far to walk." 

She had never been in a cab, she thought it 
necessary to explain, and she was not tired, and with 
much stammering told him that she did not know 
when she would be able to pay him back. He 
laughed, and said all the pa3mient he wanted was 
for her to be a nice girl. 

" I'D try, sir," said Lizzie with fervour, and he 
laughed again. 
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" Here we are," he said, as they stood on the 
steps of the hotel. "We'll call ourselves Mr. 
and Mrs. West from Weymouth " 

Lizzie looked at him for a moment and her eyes 
grew wild with terror. It was not imtil he made 
that remark that she comprehended that what she 
had understood as kindness was guile. It was as 
though her eyes had suddenly been opened as she 
reached the extreme edge of a precipice. For a 
moment she stood helpless, then with the cry of a 
rabbit when the weasel is surely gaining on it she 
threw down the night-dress and the box of choco- 
lates and fled from him, as blindly and as swiftly as 
though Death were in pursuit of her. She ran 
through deserted roads, paying no heed to a con- 
stable who called to her, through pine-trees, and 
then across grass and flower-beds, till, gasping and 
thoroughly spent, she found herself on the cliffs, and 
huddling on the seat of one of the pubUc arbours she 
wept tears of shame. In her humiUation she felt 
she could not look any one in the face lest they 
should read how near she had been to the gulf. To 
that mood succeeded deep resentment against her 
mother and Abel Dawnest who had brought her to 
this pass, and then, falling into deeper abjection, she 
believed that there must be something in her looks 
or appearance that had made the man believe she 
was one of that sort. She was tired of Ufe and she 
rose and looked down at the sea, which the 
moon had just begun to Ught weirdly. There 
was the place to end her troubles, and she 
imagined her mother's remorse and the pity- 
ing comments of the Winthorp folks when the news 
was taken to them. Slowly she went down the 
steps to the beach and paced beside the uncanny 
waves. But her courage failed her, and in a panic 
she rushed up the steps again. Unrecognized by 
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herself, a nobler courage had taken possession 
of her. She would face the world bravely; she 
did not fear meeting Arthur West again. If she 
saw him and he spoke to her again, she— she would 
hit him with her umbrella. She would know in 
future what it meant if a strange man accosted her. 

Presently she fell asleep, and despite her imcom- 
fortable position, slept soundly. It was almost on the 
stroke of one o'clock that she woke suddenly as a 
lantern was flashed in her face. " What are you 
doing here ? " asked the cold voice of a poUceman. 
PoUce-Constable Lawmoor, who had been in the 
Force eight years, had managed with great difl&culty 
to cultivate that official voice, and at times, even 
now, to his shame, unless he carefully guarded his 
utterance, it would fail him, and he would speak in 
the natural tone of the civilian. 

" Now, my girl, I ask you what are you doing 
here ? " he said again when in her terror she made 
no reply. 

" I — I fell asleep,*' she stammered. 

" Fell asleep ! This is no place and time for girls 
to be asleep. Why are you out so late ? Why don't 
you go home ? " 

" I— I don't know ! " 

" Don't know ! " Where is your home ? " 

" A — a long way off." 

" Where are you going to-night, then ? " he 
asked, and then mentdly cursed himself, for he had 
forgotten himself again. " This won't do at all, my 
girl ; I shall have to lock you up if I find you sleeping 
out. Haven't you any friends here or any money 
to get a bed ? " 

*• I've got s — some money," she said whimperingly. 

" Come, my girl," and his tone was a comic blend 
of the official and himian, '^ make a clean breast of 
it, and we'll see what can be done. Don't be afraid 
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If jrou've done nothing veiy wrong well see what 
can be done.'' 

Constable Tibbs at home was well known to her, 
and she had often joked with him» but the unknown 
polioeman of a great town was vested with all the 
unknown terrors of the law and he must be obQred. 
Haltin^y and stumblingly she told her story, not 
(xnittisg the incident of Arthur West, although her 
face burned intolerably as she related it. 

You've had a lucky escape, my girl," he said. 

Don't you have anything to do with his sort." 
And then he stood gazing at the moon for a full 
two minutes, while lizsAe tremblingly awaited his 
decision. She had no doubt that he was trying to 
decide whether or no he should arrest her and that 
her fate depended on his mental processes. 

" You'd better come with me to the G.F.S.," he 
said at last. "They'll perhaps take you in and 
do something for you to-morrow." 

" Where, sir ? " she asked with a quiver. 

" The Girls' Friendly Society. They look after 
servants, do you see. We shall have to knock *em 
up, I expect, but if we can't I'U get my missis to 
give you a bed till morning." 

He gave her much good advice, as he considered it, 
while they walked along. She had acted very 
foolishly in running away in that manner, and the 
best thmg she could do was to write home the next 
morning for her character. 

" I didn' want to leave hwome," explained 
Lizjde, who feared he might think hers was a flightly 
nature, " but I'd do worse than run away afore I'd 
be forced to do what mother wanted. You don't 
know what 'twas hke, do 'ee see,*' she added. 

" Girls don't always know what is best for them," 
with a return to his official manner. " You write 
home." 
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Lizzie made no reply, feeling that she could not 
make him understand, and Constable Lawmoor in 
his driest voice reeled off more platitudes — a girl's 
best friend was her mother, she would come to see 
it in time, and so on. Not to do Constable Lawmoor 
injustice, it must be added that he told his wife about 
it next morning. A decent girl, he was sure, but 
her mother must be a tartar. 

The Home was in darkness, and it was some time 
before the matron was aroused. She and the 
constable conversed in whispers, and then Lizzie was 
called forward. Miss Desmer, a plump, happy 
woman of fifty-five, received her kindly. " Come 
in," she said, " we will find you a bed and we can 
see about your box to-morrow." 

" Thank you," said Lizzie wearily. 

" Good night, ma'am, good-night, my girl," said 
the constable moving off, and they responded. 

" I'm glad you met with him," said Miss Dismer. 
" All the poUce haven't got his sense, and some of 
them would have taken you to the police-station. 
Well, never mind, try and sleep sotmd to-night, and 
you'll feel better to morrow, I am sure." 

Lizzie held herself in control till she was in her 
bedroom and then she gave way to a wild fit of 
sobbing. 



CHAPTER XVI 

ALARUMS AND EXCURSIONS 

MRS. SAL WORTHY was an early riser, seldom 
sleeping after five o'clock, but as Lizzie 
was " fond of her bed in a mamen " she was not 
surprised that, by the time her husband had started 
for work, the girl had not made her appearance. It 
was no uncommon incident in winter for Lizzie to 
rise so late that she had no time for breakfast before 
she went to work. This morning, Mrs. Salworthy 
was determined not to call her, no matter how 
late she was, but a few minutes after six she told 
Rupert to "go and ask lazy bwones if she meant 
to get up afore dinner-time." 

" She be up and gone," cried Rupert from the 
head of the stairs. " I'd 'low she was up vust 
thease marnen, mother." 

Mrs. Salworthy's face flushed. She rushed up- 
stairs and a hasty glance showed her that the bed 
had not been slept in. For a moment she stood 
trembling as she thought of suicide, but looking 
round again she saw the tin box was gone, and, 
jumping to the conclusion that the girl had taken 
refuge with Hannah, anger left no room for other 
emotions. Her first impulse was to go at once to 
Throop's, but she checked herself as she recollected 
that Lizzie would by this time have left for work, 
and stood in the little bedroom lost in thought. 

" Where be our Liz to, mother ? " asked Rupert, 
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who had been keenly observing his mother's agi- 
tation. 

The question increased her irritation. " What 
odds be it to you, you troublesome vagabone. Go 
downstairs thease minit, and don't say another 
word to I thease mamen or I shall box your ears." 

" She haven' been to bed, I'd 'low," he said, and 
then hobbled quickly out of his mother's reach. 

As soon as she could spare the time she put on her 
new Sunday mantle and sailor-hat and hastened to 
Freeman's farm. The world was coming to some- 
thing indeed when her daughter openly defied her. 

Mrs. Freeman was crossing the yard when she 
got up. " Good-mamen, ma'am," she said with a 
smile. " A fine mamen baint it ? I just wanted 
to have a word with Lizzie about summat." 

" Lizzie ! " cried Mrs. Freeman. " Why, where 
is she this morning ? I told Jim to call on his 
round and see if she was ill." 

"Do 'ee mean to say she haven' turned up, 

ma'am ? Well, of all 1 don't know what she can 

be thinken about. Do 'ee see, we had a few words 
about her behaviour, and she got up early and went 
out. " 

" She did not come here," said Mrs. Freeman, 
with a look of inquiry. She expected to hear 
more. 

" She be gone to Throop's then, ma'am. Do 'ee 
see, 'twas about Art Throop we had words. She 
be set on throwen herself away on he in spite of all 
I do tell her. I'll go and send her along, ma'am. 
She ought to be ashamed of herself gi'en you all 
thease trouble. I'D send her on so soon as I get 
back. Good-mamen, ma'am," and Jinny hastened 
away lest Mrs. Freeman should question her. 

Her mind was a vortex of emotions in which anger 
predominated. She hesitated as she reached her 
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own door, then with set face went across to Throop's 
and knodced ceremoniously. 

** Be Lut here ? " she asked, wbea Hannah opened 
the door. 

** Of course she baint/' replied Hannah, glaring 
at her. 

" Then where be she to ? " 

"How do I know I Have 'ee driven the pore 
maid away at last, then ? 

" I don't care where she be gone so long as *tis 
out of your Art*s way," retorted Jinny. " I*d 
rather see her cut to pieces on the railway," and 
she turned and walked away with dignity. Mrs. 
Tluroop did not reply, but her loud laugh was suffi- 
cient repartee. 

It was not a pleasant task to break the news to 
her husband at noon, and therefore she began ag- 
gressively as soon as he entered. " A nice darter 
you've got to be sure," she cried, putting the plates 
on the table with a bang. " She be gone off in the 
night and taken her box with her like a thief. And 
a good riddance too, / do say." 

George looked at her in blaiik dismay. " What ? 
Where ? " 

" I don't know and don't care, look see. I 
thought p'raps she had gone to Hannah's, but she 
hadn' quite impidence enough for that. We shall 
ha' a bit of peace now, I do hope." 

" You've druv she to thease, mother, look see," 
said George with lowered brows. In his easy and 
undemonstrative way he was very fond of his daugh- 
ter. 

Jinny covered herself with a blaze of anger, and 
for a little time George retorted as hotly. But 
presently, as usual, he was reduced to silence, 
though his concern in his daughter's fate was not 
any the less. He ate his dinner in silence, and 
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even told Rupert to be quiet when the youngster 
asked hun where " our Liz was to." 

When Rupert was gone to school, Mrs. Salworthy 
set off for Forde Station. She nodded to her ac- 
quaintances as she passed down the road. She 
weD knew that Hannah had spread the news, and 
it had already been discussed in most of the cottages. 

Panter was on the station, and she addressed 
herself to him. " Did you see a maid with a black 
tin box here thease mamen early ? " she asked. 

" A maid with a black tin box ! " repeated Panter, 
blinking to hide a smile. ** Let's see ! Oh, yes to 
be sure I did. About twenty, was she, with a red 
felt hat and about me own height ? " 

"Yes, that be she, I'd 'low. Did she go by 
train ? " 

" Yes, she did. Have you lost her — did she run 
away ? " 

" Yes ; where be she gone ? " 

" We3miouth," said Panter without a tremor. 

" Thank 'ee," said Jinny. " You didn' hear 
she say where she was gwain to at We3miouth ? " 

'' I helped her with her box, and she said she was 
goin' to a sitiwation." 

" Thank 'ee. Good-aytemoon," and Panter went 
to tell his colleague in the Goods Warehouse how he 
had befooled the woman. 

On her way home it occurred to Mrs. Salworthy 
that it was her duty to go to Ash Farm and give 
what explanation she could to Mrs. Dawnest. W^en 
she reached the bye-road that led to the farm she 
stopped a few minutes for consideration, but the 
task was so unpleasant that she could not face it 
just then, and a fiercer wave of resentment surged 
in her brain. Not only had the girl in whose in- 
terests she had spent herself thwarted her in every 
way, but had ended by making a fool of her. Well, 
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it was the young fool's loss ; she could marry Arthur 
Throop now, if she wanted to, but she should never 
enter her home again, nor should she have the 
smallest share in the prosperity that was coming. 
She was wilfully making her own bed, and, hard as 
it would be, she would have to lie upon it. 

When she reached home she recollected it was 
the Dawnests who were anxious for the alliance, 
but that did not give her sufficient hardihood to 
meet Mrs. Dawnest. However, something must be 
done and, finally, she compromised by sending 
Rupert when he returned from school to tell Abel 
that she wanted to see him as soon as he could 
come down. *^And don't you say a single word 
mind 'bout Liz be6n gone, or you shall stay in bed 
all day," she told him twice. " If you tell him 
prapper I'll gi'e 'ee a penny when you be back." 

Rupert happened to meet Abel before he reached 
the farm and delivered his message. He waited 
till the young man had gone on some distance and 
then c^ed : " You look out when you do come ; 
Art be waiten for 'ee," and with a laugh hobbled 
away. 

Abel came about dusk with a smiling face. " I 
told mother last night," he said, "and she do say 
it be the best. She be comen thease wik to talk it 
over." 

Mrs. Salworthy sat down with the air of one who 
bears too heavy a burden to stand up under it. 
" My pore bwoy," she said, " I do feel sorry for 
'ee I couldn' tell ; in fack I could hardly bring 
meself to tell 'ee," and she sighed again twice so 
heavily that it sounded like snorting. 

" What be wrong ? " asked Abel in alarm. 
" Have — have you changed your mind ? " 

Mrs. Salworthy shook her head mournfully. " Of 
course not ; 'tiddn' that. Thik silly maid have 
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gone off secret in the night. She have taken her 
clothes and be gone to Weymouth, I heared at 
Forde thease aytemoon. We be ter*ble vexed I 
can tell *ee. *Tis all Art Throop's doens, look see, 
and I feel I cain*t look 'ee in the face ayter it." 

Abel's face expressed his dismay. "'Tiddn' 
my fault, look see " 

" Of course it baint ; you was very nice to her. 
'Tis all they Throop's doens. But I'd 'low she be 
ashamed of herself by thease, and I quite expect 
to see her back in a day or two. In a way I baint 
sorry for she'll learn sense, and I do hope you'll 
forgi'e her. She'll make a better wife for it, look 
see — they headstrong ones alius do. There baint 
no harm in her, look see ; 'tis they Throopg that be 
jealous and be encouragen her." 

" I— I'U teU mother," said Abel "It 

do make one look like a fooil, do 'ee see." 

" Now don't 'ee take it thik way. She'll be 
cooled down when she comes back and you can have 
your way with her. 'Twill do her good, look see. 
She'll be so humble as a — as a — as a snail, I'd 'low." 

" Well, I go and tell mother," said Abel again, 
and left the house awkwardly. 

Mrs. Dawnest was very indignant, and spoke 
many soothing words of sympathy to her poor boy, 
who raged and swore. She wished, she declared, 
they had never set eyes on the Salworthys, but, 
nevertheless, she deemed that it would be best to 
wait a Uttle to see how the affair turned out. To 
give vent to her natural feelings to Mrs. Salworthy 
would be impolitic if there were any chance of the 
girl's coming back, and the course that commended 
itself was to say as little as possible to her friends 
and, if it could be managed, hold no communi- 
cation with Mrs. Salworthy. " We'll speak to 'em 
friendly if we meet 'em, but that be all," she said to 
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her son. ** We'll wait awhile and see how things 
turn out. I know one thing ; a maid of mine wouldn* 
dare behave Uke that. Some women baint fit to be 
mothers IVe said many a time.'' 

Mrs. Dawnest had a maid, however, who dared 
hold contrary opinions. Miss Dawnest in no 
half-hearted way expressed her satisfaction. ** That 
girl," she said, ^* can see very plain that she's out 
of place in our family, and if Abe goes after her 
again I shall have something to say. Though," 
gloomily, ^^ he 'U go and make so bad a choice next 
time, I feel sure. I can hold up me head again 
now, though." 

At six that evening Panter went off duty, and it 
was half-past six before Arthur Throop, who had 
been in a state of great imrest all day, could reach 
the station. " Was you on duty thease mamen ? " 
he asked the porter, Leather by name. 

" No ; Jim Panter was on." 

" Where be he to ? " 

" He's gone home now." 

" I want to see him particler, do 'ee see." 

" You'll find him about, I guess. He lodges 
with Mrs. Cleall, second house past the church." 

Panter was in, and Arthiu: begged him to come 
into the garden for a minute. " Did you see a 
maid go off vust train thease mamen ? " 

"HeUo!" said Panter. "Another! Why, I 
told her mother so this afternoon." 

** Oh, her mother have been, have she ! Where 
be she gone ? " 

" Back home, I s'pose." 

" I don't mean her. I mean the maid." 
Weymouth, as I told her mother." 
Look here, old man, be that right ? " asked 
Arthur anxiously. "Do 'ee see, I — I be courten 
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she, but her mother didn' like it and wanted to 
make she have somebody else.'* 

Panter stroked his chin. " What's your name ? " 

" My name ? Art Throop." 

" Wliat's the name of the other chap ? " 

" Abe Dawnest." 

The porter hesitated a moment. " Right you 
are," he said. " Well, as you are the right chap, I 
don't mind tellin' you all about it. I did me Uttle 
best for the girl tids momin' and I crammed her 
mother finely." 

Arthur expressed his gratitude when Panter had 
given him all the details. " I'm glad she met with 
you, pore maid," he said. "Come and have a 
wet." 

" I don't mind if I do," said Panter, and they 
went to the Ring-o'-Bells. Arthur expanded and 
told him the history of the affair, and Panter ex- 
pressed his thorough approval of Arthur's treatment 
of Abel Dawnest. " I'd have given half a dollar to 
have seen him with his eyes bimged up," he said. 
" I know my way about among the ladies as well 
as any man, and they can't hdp bein' fond of a 
chap as is ready to fight for 'em." 

" Think so ? " asked Arthur, deeply gratified. 

" No, I don't ; I ^now," returned Panter. " I 
know my way among 'em, old man." 

" I shall ride down to Boiune Sunday to look 
for Liz, look see," said Arthur. " I mcd see her 
walken about somewhere — on the sands most like, 
for she be fond of the sea-side." 

" Ever been to Bourne ? " 

" No, I should ha' taken Liz thease* summer if it 
hadn' been for her mother." 

" Well, you look about the Gardens first, and if 
you don't see her there go to my sister's. I hope 
she went there, for Nell is a good sort. Here, ITlr 
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write down the address and then you won't forget 
it. I wish you luck, old man. Let me know how 
you get on." 

" I will," said Arthur, and went home elated to 
tell his mother the news. It was some satisfaction 
to Mrs. Throop that they knew more than Jinny. 

Lizzie's flight led to another incident. George 
Salworthy did not go home to tea, but with the 
help of two of his friends reached his cottage about 
ten o'clock further gone in intoxication than his 
wife had ever seen Imn. Befuddled as he was she 
rated him unmercifully, till at last, in tipsy anger, 
he struck out at her, the blow falling on her shoul- 
der. She retorted by a push that sent him to the 
floor, and screamed abuse at him as he lay there. 
The altercation awoke Ezra, but he made no sign. 
He had simply said he was sorry and hoped the 
maid might do well when Jinny had told him of 
her daughter's escapade, but he had been very 
quiet and thoughtful for the rest of the day. He 
tried to convince himself that he was not in any way 
responsible. 

The next day, which was Saturday, brought dis- 
appointment to Arthur Throop, for there was no 
letter for him. Lizzie was determined not to write 
until she had obtained a situation, and she feared 
the postmark might betray her. Winthorp could 
not imderstand the views of the Vicar and a few 
others that official gossip about letters was a mis- 
demeanour, and Isaac James, the postman, who 
was rather garrulous, would not have been re- 
ported if he had mentioned that he had delivered a 
letter to a certain person from a certain town and 
had guessed from the handwriting who the writer was. 

On Saturday evening George Salworthy went 
to Weymouth with the hope that he might meet with 
his daughter, and returned home intoxicated. 
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At seven o'clock the next morning, after a hasty 
breakfast, Arthur Throop set out for Bournemouth 
in a strong wind and drizzling rain from the south- 
west on a borrowed bicycle. It was an old machine 
that had long before lost its plate and enamel and 
had been painted drab, it had cushion tyres and a 
chain that ever complained, and in comparison with 
the latest models, like Pharoah's chariot wheels, 
drave heavily. But the wind was strong behind 
him and he was on a lover's quest, and he revelled 
in his ride. 

By the time he reached Suckton the wind and 
rain had increased, but he whistled cheerfully as he 
rode. It was a ride of twenty-two miles to Bourne- 
mouth, and he accomplished it under three hoiu^. 

He was thoroughly wet by the time he reached the 
town, but that gave him no concern ; how to find 
Lizzie among this great multitude was that which 
troubled him. He had no idea Bournemouth was 
so big and scattered. He rode slowly through the 
principal streets, keeping a sharp look out for her, and 
then went down to the beach. He wandered about 
the beach and cliffe for an hour, and then, recollecting 
the porter's sister, he inquired his way there. He 
returned to the centre of the town, depressed and 
miserable. He swore to himself as he thought of 
Lizzie friendless among all these well-dressed people. 
His Aunt Jinny deserved hanging. 

At last late in the afternoon, rendered desperate 
by his fears, he spoke to a policeman in Commercial 
Road. ** You didn' see a maid wanderen about 
alone on Friday or yesterday, I s'pose ? " he 
said. 

The constable, in spite of Arthur's anxious face, 
was much amused by the form of inquiry. " I've 
seen hundreds of girls about alone every day," he 
repUed. " What sort of a girl ? " 
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**A— a pretty maid — ^'bout nineteen — ^'bout as 
tall as I be. A pretty maid." 

** I've seen plenty d[ pretty maids," laughed the 
constable. **How was she dressed?" 

**I — I baint sure," stammered Arthur. **She 
went away tram home, Friday, do 'ee see, and come 
to Bourne, but nobody a' hwome do know where, 
and I be very anxious to find her, do 'ee see." 

'' Go and ask at the station," said the constable. 
** They might be able to tell you there." 

'' Which station would be most likely— there be 
two, baint there i"^* 

** I mean the police-station, man," and he told 
Arthur where he would find it. 

To his joy he was in luck's way, Constable Law- 
moor had made a report of Friday night's occur- 
rence, and Arthm*, after satisfying the authorities 
that he was a friend of the girl, was directed to the 
Home, and a quarter of an hour later he was face 
to face with Lizzie. 

" Oh, my dear I " said Arthur, " I have been 
troubled about 'ee. And you be looken reel rough 
too." 

" I be better now, my dear, than I was Friday. 
However did you find where I be ? " 

Arthur proudly related all the steps he had taken, 
and his satisfaction was increased when Lizzie ex- 
claimed in a tone of admiration, " My I you managed 
it red clever, my dear. I should never have thought 
of it aU." 

" I wanted to find 'ee quick, do 'ee see, " said 
Arthur. " But let I hear how you got on. It made 
I quite bad thinken about 'ee." 

** I'll ask if I med walk with 'ee down the Gardens 
foi an hour," said Lizzie, whose eye was brighter 
and her manner more animated now her lover had 
come. 
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Permission was granted, and in the gardens Lizzie 
told her story, Arthur often ejaculating, " You 
pore, pore dear ! " She did not, however, say any- 
thing about the adventiure with the sympathetic 
gentleman ; her shame about it was still keen, and 
it was not for a lover's ears. 

"They ha* been very kind to I, look see," she 
explained. ** It be reel nice in there, and the matron 
have been reel kind. They haven* been able to get 
I a situation yet *cos of haven no character, and 
they want I to write to Mrs. Freeman to ask. I 
promised Td write to-night and ask Mrs. Freeman 
not to tell mother, but I want *ee to see Mrs. Free- 
man for I and tell she all about it and ask if she'll 
gi'e I a character. I don*t s*pose she will *cos I left 
without notice. One don't know what to do for 
the best. If mother found it out and did come 
here I shall nm away agen — to London, I'd 'low.** 
My pore maid," said Arthur, pressing her arm. 

I'll get mother to go and see Mrs. Freeman vust 
thing in the mamen. She'll gi'e 'ee a character, 
never fear." 

It was a pleasant time which came too soon to an 
end, and Lizzie wept a little when they parted. " I 
shall ride over agen next Sunday, '* said Arthur, 
" if I can only see 'ee for two minutes.** 

It was a long and toilsome ride back to Win- 
thorp. The wind had not decreased and the rain 
came on again, and at times, even on the level, 
Arthur was fain to dismount and walk a Uttle way. 
He arrived home shortly before eleven, utterly 
weary but triumphant. 

" I've thought about somethen on me way home, 
mother, " he said, " Miss Kildy be friends to Mrs. 
Freeman. If you told she about it to-morr* she*d 
very like go and put in a word for Liz and get her a 
character." 
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So she would/' said Mrs. Throop. ** 111 go 
to-morr' vust thing and tell her all about it. I 
don't expect she'll agree with Liz ruimen away, she 
be so strict in her notions, but she'd do a kindness 
all the same. I'll go ayter brekfus." 

Miss Kildy, however, had no word of censure. 
" Pore maid I " she said, '' I knew she had run 
away, and I felt very sorry about it and what med 
come to her. I do think it a pity the wdd man 
have any money to leave. The thought of it have 
done harm to her mother, I be afraid. Money be 
the root of all evil, as the Scripturs do say. I'll go 
almost directly and see Sarah. I know ^e'U do it 
wiUenly." 

Later in the morning Miss Kildy in her Sunday 
bonnet and Sunday cape called at Mrs. Throop's 
door. " I've got it," she said. " She was very 
kind about, and very sorry for the maid. I thought 
I would like to talk to the maid, do 'ee see, and as 
I haven' been to Bourne for more'n a year I thought 
I'd nm down and take the character. I don't think 
she'd mind ? " 

"She'd be reel glad and thankful to see 'ee, 
ma'am," said Mrs. Throop. " It be very kind of 
'ee, ma'am." 

" I must be gwain. Mr. Freeman be gwain to 
drive I to the station, do 'ee see. Good-mamen." 

" Good-mamen, ma'am." Mrs. Throop sat at 
her door and watched the old maid with her 
quick mincing gait that was so suggestive of neat- 
ness and a horror of dirt. At that moment she 
envied Miss Kildy. Miss Kildy had never been 
known to fight for her rights, but there was none who 
did not hold her in respect. It was the first time 
Mrs. Throop had indeed realized the power and 
influence of character. If all Unde Ezra's wealth 
was hers that minute, she would be, she saw, less 
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respected and of infinitely less importance in the 
world than the elderly spinster with her mild and 
gentle nature. 

It was not often that Miss Kildy made an excur- 
sion by train. To leave the village for a day was 
a very momentous affair, and Miss Kildy was not rash 
nor apt to yield to sudden impulse. Two or three 
times in the summer she breathed the sea-air at 
Weymouth, and from thence made a trip by steamer 
to Portland or Swanage, but she began preparing 
for the expedition some days beforehand. First of 
all she had, with the help of a charwoman, to 
dean her spotless house from top to bottom for, as 
she confessed once when taxed with this work of 
supererogation, one could never tell what might 
happen to one when away from home, and shame 
would kill her if for any reason anyone would need 
to get into her house and find it dirty. A house 
might look clean to the casual eye but it was siur- 
prising how the dust collected. Miss Kildy ex- 
plained, and there never was such a house for cob- 
webs. 

Another most important duty was to place her 
money and valuables in the 'cutest hiding places she 
could think of, for, she argued, if burglars did break 
through and steal during her absence they would 
naturally go to the big cash-box or drawers, and 
would never dream that nine sovereigns in gold 
were in a little bag, pinned to the inside of the 
valance of the spare bed next to the wall, nor that 
her treasured cameo brooch, gold ear-rings, and gold 
watch and chain — ^she wore a cheap watch when 
visiting alien towns — were at the bottom of the 
grandfather's clock and covered with a newspaper. 
Then, supposing from some accident she was de- 
tained away from home several days, it was as well 
to water her window-plants Uberally, for a stranger 
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would never think about it, and an extra sappty 
of burd-seed and water had to be placed in the 
canary's cage, and two saucers of milk and one of 
meat and potatoes left in the back*kitcfaen Ux her 
two cats. When these and many other {Mrmaratioos 
of less importancehad been madeshe fdtwe mi^t 
take the risk of leaving home ateif^t in the mommg 
to return by the seven-thirty train in the evening. 

But now she was on an errand of mercy she never 
thou^t about preparations; The idea that she could 
comfort and advise this girl who had trusted her- 
self to the world, as she had done herself long yeais 
ago, came into her head on her way to see ICrs. Free- 
man, and she instantly acted upon it. 

Miss Kildy was known at Forde, and it was the 
station-master himself who found a compartment 
for her and chatted with her at the window, assuring 
her that she would have a fine day, and who hoped 
she would have a pleasant time, and lifted his hat to 
her as the train started. She seemed so placid and 
contented and smiling that a gentleman of grave 
aspect in the compartment felt certain that she 
was a careless liver, and before the train reached 
Broadstone presented her with two tracts, one 
entitled " The Lighthouse •' and the other " What 
the Profit /s," and begged her to read them and 
ponder them — ^yes, ponder them prayerfully. Miss 
Kildy thanked him warmly and sincerely. She 
begged to be excused reading them there and then 
as it made her head ache to read in the train, but 
promised to read them carefully at home. . 

" You will find them wise unto salvation," said 
the gentleman. '' I have known them arrest per- 
sons of all ages who were living a life of ease and 
gaiety, and turn their thoughts to higher things. 
I hope you will find them as useful." 

'' I hope so," said Miss Kildy meekly, and in- 
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stantly became very serious as she plunged into 
reflection. Here was a man who had seen at a 
glance she was not as she ought to be. Winthorp 
folks made allowances for her, but her faults were 
plain to others. She never knew that the station- 
master's wishing her a pleasant time in Bourne- 
mouth had given the gentleman the due to her 
character. 

She wished him good-day gratefully at Broad- 
stone, and felt a little relieved when she got into 
a compartment of the Bournemouth train where 
there was only a yoimg woman and a child. The 
latter had not the discernment of the tract-giving 
gentleman, but expressed his admiration for a sweet 
face in baby language. 

" He's taken a fancy to you, ma'am," said the 
young mother, and before they reached Bourne- 
mouth Miss Kildy had nursed Master Wilfred Gates, 
and learnt much concerning him, including a de- 
tailed account of his infantile afflictions, Ins likes 
and dislikes, and how he cried every time his pater- 
nal grandmother took him in her arms. She didn't 
mean any harm, explained Mrs. Gates, but it was 
the way she had. 

Miss Kildy found the Home after some trouble, 
and had an interview with the matron, who was 
as imdisceming as the baby and its mother. To 
Miss Kildy's joy she gave it as her opinion that 
Lizzie was a girl of good principles who would be 
sure to get on. Did Miss Kildy think the young 
fellow who was courting her was — well, a wise 
choice ? 

Miss Kildy did think so, and was certain they 
were very fond of each other, and then prettily 
and sincerely expressed her gratitude to the matron 
for her kindness to one who, though no relation of 
hers, was a Winthorpian in need of a friend. 
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The matron went to fetch Lizzie. *^ There is a 
nice old lady come to see you," she said. ** From 
your home — Miss Kildy by name." 

'* My dear," said Miss Kildy, as she greeted the 
girl, " I be very glad to see 'ee and you mustn' be 
surprised at se6n me. Do 'ee see, Mrs. Throop 
came to tell me about it, and asked ill would speak 
to Mrs. Freeman for *ee. I thought Fd better come 
meself and bring this," and she placed Mrs. Free- 
man's letter in the girl's hand. 

" Oh, thank 'ee, ma'am, thank 'ee very much," 
said Lizzie. ^^ 'Tis reel kind of you, ma'am. Do 
'ee see, I didn' want they to know a' hwome where 
I be." 

" No, I understand, and I be very sorry, my dear, 
'tis so. 'Tis alius a pity when things baint pleasant 
at home." 

" I couldn' help it, ma'am. I couldn' many he — 
Abe Dawnest, I do mean, for I didn' like him and 
never should." 

" I baint blamen 'ee, my pore dear. I ha' seen 
for some time that things haven' been so pleasant 
as they ought, since your uncle did come with his 
money and " 

'* That be just it, ma'am. There never would 
ha' been anythen of thease but for uncle's money. 
Mother thought all the world of Ant Hannah and — 
and the others, till she found out 'bout uncle beSn 
rich. Not that 'tis his fault, pore man." 

" No, my dear, it baint," returned Miss Kildy, 
" but as you do see the love of money be the root 
of all evil, as the Scripturs do say. It be a lesson 
to us, baint it, not to let ourselves love money, 
for it do make us hate folks instead of loven 'em. 
I hope you don't mind I cofhen 

" I be very glad indeed, ma'am." 

"For I thought I'd like a word with 'ee now 
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you be away from home and among strangers. 
There be lots of temptations, my dear, you did 
know nothen about liven at home. I hope you'll 
go to church reg'lar and read your Bible reg'lar 
every day, and when strange men talk to 'ee to 
mind about Arthur. Of course you can be civil to 
everybody,'' she added with a pang that for a mo- 
ment threw a shadow across her face, " but, do 'ee 
see, when you go out for a walk men will want 'ee to 
stop and talk to 'em, and you can be civil but think 
about Arthur hard all the time and — and it will 
keep 'ee from temptation." 

" I know," cried the girl with flushed face. It 
was not difficult to tell things to Miss Kildy, and 
Lizzie with hardly a pause for breath related what 
had happened on the Friday evening. " You won't 
mention it, ma'am ; do 'ee see, I didn' like to tell 
Art." 

Miss Kildy wept in sympath)^ with the girl — ^she 
was young again and tasting the bitterness that the 
girl had escaped. " Oh, my dear," she said, " you 
had an escape for which you can never be thankful 
enough. You see what I do mean ? " 

" Yes, ma'am. I wouldn' tell it to nobody but 
you, ma'am. It makes I feel bad now, but I couldn' 
help it. I didn' know." 

" You did very well indeed, my dear — of course 
you didn' know. See, I have brought 'ee a new 
Bible, and I want 'ee to read it every day." 

" Oh, thank 'ee, ma'am. I will, I promise." 

" And you write to I when you be so minded. 
Any time I could run down to Bourne to see 'ee." 

" I should be just glad to write," said Lizzie. 

The matron readily granted Miss Kildy^s request 
that the girl might accroipany her to see the ^ops 
and have tea with her. They had a delightful time, 
for Lizzie assisted Miss KUdy in buying a new 

R 
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winter hat, and the girl had to waste much breath 
in assuring her that the one they had finally se- 
lected was not too smart and gaudy. " It do suit 
'ee to a T ; you look reel nice, ma'am." 

^* I want it nice, but I don't want folks to think 
I be tiyen to show off," said liiss Kildy, still in 
doubt. 

** Did you ever hear anybody to Winthorp say 
anythen of the sart about ee, ma'am ? " 

^^No, my dear; everybody be so kind, but I 
never had so good a hat afore." 

** You be gwain to have it, ma'am ; I shall be 
quite vexed if you take one comnitoner." 

When the hat was packed they went and had tea, 
and Lizzie accompanied her to the station. Miss 
Kildy again impressed upon her that she was now 
thrown on her own resources and hadf to fight the 
battle of life for herself in a town where there were 
many foes, and ended by pressing a sovereign into 
the girl's hand. 

" Oh, ma'am, I cain't take it," cried Lizzie. 

" Yes, you can," returned Miss Kildy. " You'll 
find it very useful and I shall feel hurt if you don't 
take it." 

" Well, I shall pay it back so soon as I can." 

** You mustn' iinless you can do it without incon- 
venience. You'll ha' to begin saven up for your 
wedden-things, my dear." 

Miss Kildy kissed her and wished her success. 
She had only one regret : to her there seemed some- 
thing a little underhand in the business, and .she 
would have had a more contented mind if she could 
have gone to Mi*s. Salworthy and begged her to be 
reconaled to her daughter. She hoped that after 
a short time Lizzie might consent to allow her to 
intervene as peacemaker. 

Three days later she had a letter from the girl 
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to say that she had got a situation as kitchen-maid 
with a family near Boscombe, and Miss Kildy went 
at once to the Vicar to tell him the whole story, 
and request him to write to the Vicar of Lizzie's 
new parish to ask him to keep a friendly eye on her. 
Every alternate Sunday when it was Lizzie's 
afternoon out Arthur rode to Bournemouth, hiring 
the bike at eightpence a time. October, a wet and 
cheerless month, gave place to November and 
December, which were still more dreary, but once 
a fortnight Arthur, in spite of the weather, set 
forth with a Ught heart. Nascent Love takes no 
notice of a wet shirt or the labour of a fourth-class 
bike over new metalled roads in darkness and 
storm. For the sake of the fair ladies of old the 
knights of chivalry rode on many a hard quest, but, 
surely, Arthur Throop, though no romantic figure 
on his sorry iron steed, showed no less devotion to 
his mistress. Lizzie was happy and contented 
in her work and with her lover, and in less than 
twelve months, as they fondly reckoned, they could 
be married with none to say them nay. In plain 
cold terms it meant life in a small and uncomfort- 
able cottage on a weekly sum that left no margin for 
bhssful extravagances. But when one looks out 
on the world through Love's rosy spectacles there 
is nothing plain, nor cold, nor hard — mean cottage 
or palace are both homes no less and could be no 
more. The pity is we take off the spectacles and 
think ourselves profound philosophers when we 
speak about the illusions of Youth and Love. It is 
the cynic who suffers from illusions. 

Though reference was never made to it, Lizzie's 
flight left a deep impress on the Salworthy house- 
hold. George was moody both at home and at work 
thinking about his daughter, and he felt himself justi- 
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fied in drinldng more often and more deeply in 
order to forget. He had had no tolerance for the 
drunkard and the wastrel on one hand, nor for the 
abstainer on the other, but had pointed with pride 
to himself as a man who could take his mug or 
couple of mugs and not go on and make a fool of 
himself. But now he imposed no restraint on him- 
self ; he often reached home at the closing hour 
half-tipsy, and a long score was chalked up by the 
accommodating landlord against the time when he 
** came into Im money." This new development, 
however, did not cause his wife to pause and reflect, 
but only confirmed her in her course and made her 
fed more a long-sufiering martyr. She was trying 
to aggrandise her family, and instead of aiding her 
they all turned against her. It was basest ingrati- 
tude, but it did not make her slacken in her purpose ; 
soon would be her day of triumph, and they would 
humble themselves before her. 

It was three weeks after Lizzie had obtained the 
situation at Boscombe that her father knew where 
she was. Tom Throop had noted how morose his 
brother-in-law had become, and one night as they 
were returning home together asked him what was 
wrong. 

Tis about thik maid of mine," he said gloomily. 

Heaven knows what have become of the pore 
maid. I cain't slip nights, sometimes, for thinken 
about she." 

Throop took pity on him. " If I tell 'ee some- 
then, Jarge, 'twill be 'twixt we two. You won't 
mention it to Jinny or nobody ? " 

"No, Tom, I won't." 

" Wdl, Liz be in a good sitiwation to Bourne. 
Our Art do go every other Sunday courten." 

" I be glad to hear that," said Salworthy with 
animation, and he began examining Throop till he 
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had got out of him all he knew. " I be glad to hear 
it, just about," he said at last. " Do Art think she 
be happy ? " 

" Ees, she be happy enough, look see.** 

" Tell Art to teU Liz I be pleased to hear it, will 
'ee. I be glad he do go reg'lar.** 

" rU teU him. You won't mention it ? " 

" I'll not say a word." 

The next evening on his way home from work he 
called on Miss Kildy to thank her for what she 
had done. " I — I be fond of the maid, do 'ee see, 
ma'am." 

" For gracious' sake, don't mention it," replied 
Miss Kildy. " 'Twas nothen." 

" If ever I can do anythen for 'ee, ma'am, at any 
time, let I know and I'U do it gladly. Anythen." 

" I'll bear it in mind," said Miss Kildy smiling. 



CHAPTER XVII 

WINTER 

WHEN wet and weary November came there 
was little for Unde Ezra to do. No extra 
hauds were wanted on the &rms, the allotment 
needed no attention, though, when it was not rain- 
ing, he went of! to hoe up &e few weeds that showed 
themselves and put the bank in repair, and the only 
necessary work he could find to do was chopping 
wood for the house. He could not read, and the 
long wet days in the house with Jinny 's tongue 
ceaselessly clattering wearied him, and he was glad 
to go for a chat with Miss Kildy and Mrs. Broom. > 
Mrs. Salworthy had lost her dread of Miss Kildy in 
her fear of Mrs. Broom, and that buxom widow and 
her doings were as a thorn in the flesh — a ceaseless 
irritation. Her wiles and stratagems to keep Uncle 
Ezra from that cottage were ludicrous, but the old 
man was not bUnd to them but, on the contrary, 
looked upon them as spice to his dull days. Nor 
was Mrs. Broom content with luring him to her 
house. She had suddenly begun to treat the Sal- 
worthys as her nearest and dearest neighbours, and 
no hour of the day was Jinny safe from a visit. She 
would take no rebuffs, and only smiled good- 
humouredly at Jinny's acidity, remarking in a tone 
of deep feeling when Jinny was more than usually 
outrageous. " 'Tis your pore head, I'd 'low. You 
do suffer with it, pore woman." The campaign was 
** so good as play-acten," as she remarked to her 
friends and neighbours when reporting her sayings 
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and doings, and the whole village was entertained, 
with the exception of Mrs. Throop who felt as incensed 
against her as was Jinny herself. The gentry round 
for whom she did laundry-work were find to her— 
" so cheerful and contented, you know," was their 
verdict — and many dainties were to be fomid on her 
table. It became quite common for her to nm into 
Salworthy's cottage with a bit of jelly for Rupe and 
Uncle Ez, or the wing of a chicken or " some reel 
nice soup p'raps the wold man med fancy." Jinny 
was moved to deep wrath every time, but she had to 
keep a guard on herself, lest in giving her candid 
opinion to Mrs. Broom she offended Uncle Erza and 
by one unfortunate word undermined the gorgeous 
edifice of fancy she had so painfuUy reared. 

It was in the middle of December that her hopes 
were raised. A spell of keen east winds and hard 
frost suddenly succeeded the wet and mild weather, 
and Uncle Ezra took cold and was prostrate with 
bronchitis. But this was worse than the usual winter 
attack which was more disabling and painful than 
grave, and the doctor had to be called in, who told 
Mrs. Sal worthy, to her heart's joy, how serious it was. 
At the doctor's suggestion his bed was brought 
downstairs into the Uttle dark front room that he 
might not be exposed to changes of temperature. 

Jinny disliked confinement, but she took up the 
duties of nurse without complaint. Here was that 
for which she had waited, and worked and borne 
insults, and she could gladly suffer even greater in- 
convenience for a short time in view of the reward. 

The old man was troubled. He was worried, he 
said again and again, at causing so much trouble. 

" Now, don't 'ee, uncle, " said Jinny. " 'Tis a 
pleasure for I to do what I can for 'ee. I be very 
thankful you be where you can be looked ayter pra]^ 
per. Goodness knows what it would ha' b^en if 
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you'd been liven alone or liven with some folks. 
You'd ha' been dead afore thease." 

" What do the docter say. Jinny ? 'Tis a ter'Ue 
expense, look zee, haven a doctor." 

** Never mind that, unde. He do say you be very 
bad." 

** Do he think I be gwain to go ? " and he gave 
her one of his sidelong glances. 

** He do think you be very bad, I'd 'low. He said 
to I yesterday you ought to put all your afiairs 
straight in case you didn' mend. You ought to 
make your will, unde." 

Again he glaiiced at her. ** 'Tis made, my dear. 
Jonathan Beer to Darchester have it." 

" That be right then, unde," she said, with an 
assumed cheerful accent. 

He looked up at the ceiling and said in an inconse- 
quential tone, " You ha' been very nice to I, here." 

" I ha' tried to do my best, unde," was the modest 
reply. " If I haven' done better 'tiddn' for want of 
tryen." 

" I shan't forget it," he murmured. It was very 
httle to say, but it left Jinny in a glow that lasted the 
whole day. At last her reward was appredably 
nearer. 

Ezra was not a patient invalid. Every day he said 
how greatly he hated being so much trouble to any- 
body, and if only the weather would get a little 
milder and he could go out he was sure that he should 
soon be better. Inaction always wearied him, and 
there was not the consolatary joy of reading. He 
expressed a wish to see Miss Kildy, but Jinny made 
no reply to it the first time. On the second she said 
she did not think Miss Kildy would care to come, but 
after he had mentioned his desire for five days in suc- 
cession there was nothing for it but to go and humbly 
make known his desires. 
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The task, however, was not severe. To Mrs. Sal- 
worthy's relief Miss Kildy made no reference to her 
former visit, but said at once that she would come, 
and if Jinny had no objection would bring him a little 
chicken-broth. 

" I be sorry to see 'ee on a bed of sickness," said 
Miss Kildy when she called the same afternoon. 

" I baint zo bad, ma'am. 'Tis thease cough that 
be zo tryen every winter." 

" Yes, I know. I hope it may soon be better. 
Sickness be very tryen to all, but the Lord do often 
send it to gi'e us time to think about better things. 
As we gets wolder the concerns of this life baint of so 
much account as the things of the better Ufe, be 
they ? " 

" I s'pose not," said Ezra uneasily. He could not 
account for his attitude towards Miss Kildy. He 
always had a desire to talk with her, and yet 
he had a nervous dread of what she would say. She 
fixed a standard for him which he never made any 
efforts to reach. One could not convince Miss Kildy 
of the difficulties of life. In her calm, peaceful 
home, with no troubles from relations and neigh- 
bours, and no grinding care and anxiety, she could 
not understand the position of those whose feet were 
bruised and whose limbs ached by stumbling on an 
infinitely more difficult pathway. She did not know 
what strife was, and her doctrines were useless to 
those in storm and stress. 

" When one has to lie as you do with nothen to do 
one's thoughts turn heavenward, don't they ? We 
can see where we didn' do right though we meant to 
do, and we can make up our mind, whether our days 
be long or short, to do the best for our fellow-crea- 
tures, cain't we ? It do alius humble I when I think 
of how I could ha' helped folks and wouldn' take the 
trouble." 
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Nobody can say that about you, ma*am." 
Never a day passes but I can see how I could ha' 
done better," rejoined Miss Kildy. "Tis grand 
when one can feel we baint hurten folks but helpen 
'em, baint it ? " 

'' 'Tis, ma'am," said Ezra, who was feeUng more 
uncomfortable than usual under iL He did not re- 
gret asking for her, however. Like his fellows he be- 
Ueved that the more unpalatable a medicinal draught 
the more efficacious it will be, and in some vague 
way he fancied Miss Kildy's words would do him good. 

" Shall I read a chapter to 'ee now I be here ? " 
she a^ked, after a pause. ** It must be hard to 'ee 
to set or he there and not be able to read your Bible." 

Ezra nodded, though never had the Bible had any 
message for him. It was a book that did well enough 
for the Miss Kild)^, but ordinary folks could get on 
well enough without it. 

Miss Kildy had brought her Bible with her and 
turned to the fourteenth of John. She read in a low 
but quaintly modulated voice, but no one hearing 
her could doubt that in her Father's house there 
were many mansions. Then she turned to the last 
two chapters of the Apocalypse and read with quick- 
ened utterance and glistening eyes of the final tri- 
umph. 

" Baint it good ? " she asked. " 'Tis all for we 
pore creeturs if we will only take hold of it. One 
don't mind dyen when we know what there be for 
us?" 

Ezra nodded but said nothing. 

" I shall come agen to see 'ee and read a chapter to 
'ee. I do hope you may soon be better, but if God 
in His goodness don't see fit, 'tis our greatest com- 
fort to know there be a mansion for all who lay hold 
on the promise." 

There were two other visitors now the old man 
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as ill. Mrs. Throop believed it necessary to keep 
her family in evidence, and she opened the proceed- 
ings by getting her husband to visit the invalid. 
Tom was loth to go and, indeed, not being as com- 
pletely mider the domination of his wife as George 
Salworthy, flatly refused, until Hannah had con- 
vinced him by lachrymose arguments that it was 
necessary. It was ever the way with the pair : 
Hannah began by the imperative mood which turned 
her husband stubborn, and then she fell back on 
argmnent and, when that failed, on coaxing. But 
she was never wise enough to begin in any other way, 
and told her neighbours when, as often they dis- 
cussed the vagaries of husbands, which takes the 
place of the Great Domestic Discussion of more 
exalted circles, that Tom was contrary by nature, 
and one had to talk to him a long time before he 
could be made to see things in their proper light. 

Tom had a cold welcome from his sister, but he 
spent a few tmcomfortable minutes with Ezra, Jinny 
standing by the while. The next morning Hannah 
went and knocked ceremoniously at the door. " I've 
come to see Uncle Ez," she said, with a note of defi- 
ance. 

" His cough be so bad he don't want nobody thease 
mamen," replied Jinny, as defiantly. 

" Any way, I'll ask him how he be," said Hannah* 
and pushed her way into the house and into the sick 
chamber. 

" How be, uncle ? " she asked. " You do look 
rough, to be sure." 

** 'Tis thease cough, look zee," he replied. 

" Ter'ble bad weather for coughs, uncle. Be there 
anythen you'd like ? " 

" I don't fancy anythen, look zee," he said. " My 
taste be gone.*' 

" I be maken a nice tapioky pudden for 'ee with an 
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aig in it, and I shall send it over by Lucy at dinner- 
time" 

Thank 'ee," said Ezra. 

I hope you'll enjoy it and — and soon be about 
agen. We don't want to lose 'ee, uncle," with an 
attempt at pathos. 

A useful fit of coughing took away the necessity 
for a reply, and hid his sardonic smile. He won- 
dered if Hfiss Kildy could have kept her principles 
if she were surrounded by relations whose one 
thought was for his wealth, and whose words of 
kindness seemed as alum in the mouth. 

Hannah remained for half-an-hour and listened 
with an affectation of warm interest while the old 
man told her of his symptoms, and how he dreaded 
the early morning hours and bedtime when his chest 
was so painful and his cough at its worst. 

" I shall come and see 'ee often, uncle," she said 
in a voice loud enough to be heard by Jinny. " You 
be very quiet and lonely in here and 'twill cheer 'ee 
up to have somebody to talk to 'ee. Good-mamen, 
and do 'ee get better soon," and she passed out with- 
out deigning a glance or a word with Jinny. 

Charlotte also came down to see him, and she 
walked in by a matter of right. Charlotte was ac- 
coimted an experienced nurse, and though sne would 
not have satisfied the authorities of a nursing in- 
stitution she knew more than the rule-of-thumb 
methods, mixed with superstition, which have for 
long obtained in our villages, the professors of which 
are so sure of tliemselves, and whose "experience" 
has made them so superior that they sneer in pri- 
vate at the local practitioner, especially if he is so 
unfortunate as not to be bald or grey-headed, as one 
who uses his fads to conceal his lack of knowledge. 
Truly the rural constitution is a physical wonder 
considering the sort of treatment it has withstood. 
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" Well, uncle," said Mrs. Withacomb, " here you 
be then. When I've seen 'ee potteren about in the 
rain and all sart of weather I did know you'd ha' to 
pay for it. 'Tis only a wik or two ago, you mind, 
I told 'ee you'd no business out in the wet." 

Ezra smiled a little. He did not like Charlotte, 
but there was something of a relief in her downright 
talk after a course of Jinny and Hannah. " One 
cain't stay in all the time, I'd 'low," he said. 

" But you have to do it now and feel bad in the 
bargain. 'Tis very dark in here, uncle. I don't 
know what 'tis like on a reel gloomy day. They 
thick curtains want taken away from the winder and 
a Uttle light will come in. The dark be enough to 
make 'ee feel rough." 

" They help to kip it warm, do 'ee zee," he pro- 
tested. 

" Stuff and nonsense I Jinny ! " she called. 

Jinny came, looking as disagreeable as she dared in 
Uncle Ezra's presence. 

" Jinny, " said Charlotte, '* take they curtains 
away and let a bit o' light in. 'Tiddn' good for no- 
body to set in the dark all day." 

" Uncle do like 'em up and, besides, 'tis the 
docter's orders." 

" I'd 'k)w he never said so ; he have more sense," 
remarked Charlotte, and Jinny without reply went 
out again. She cordially didiked Charlotte ; one 
could not silence her by quarrelling with her for she 
refused to quarrel. 

" Well, uncle, how do 'ee feel ? " asked Charlotte. 
" Do you think you be gwain to get round agen ? " 

" I hope zo," he said. 

" So do I, but be€n in the dark all day and never a 
breath of fresh air be the way to finish 'ee quick. 

" The cold air do make me cough wuss, do 'ee zee. 

" Well, 'tis no good to say more, but I hope you've 
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been thinken since you was took bad what's to be 
done with your money. 'Twill be a bad gwain if 
you go and leave we all like spitten cats about it. 
You'd better make your will at once and leave it 
equally to all of we. Why don't you ? " 

•* I cain't be bothered," he cried fretfully, " and 
I'd 'low there be time enough. Maister Beer to 
Darchester do know what to do with it." 

** To tell 'ee the truth, unde, I'd rather a good 
deal you was spenden it all on yourself, but as you 
won't 'tis your duty to treat we all alike. You be 
gwain to another world — ^you don't know if you've 
another day afore 'ee — ^where you want to be treated 
&ir, but you cain't expect it if you don't act fsii afore 
you go." 

Ezra as usual made no reply but found his cough 
convenient again. 

Charlotte waited until the paroxysm was over, 
but when he did not speak she repeated herself. 
" You don't say you be gwain to act fair. 'Twill be a 
disgrace to 'ee if you don't, and you cain't expect to 
be treated fair yourself if you don't act fair." 

A fit of coughing came opportunely again. Char- 
lotte advised him again about light and air if he 
wanted to get better quick, and repeated it to Jinny 
in the kitchen. Jinny coldly replied that he was in 
the doctor's hands and she was following his advice. 

** But you can use common sense about it," said 
Charlotte. 

" I be. Zims you want him dead quick," was 
Mrs. Salworthy's retort. 

Later in the afternoon Jinny went out to do some 
shopping, and that gave Mrs. Broom an opportunity 
of which she made malicious use. Some blanc- 
mange had been given to her that morning, and carry- 
ing a portion of it imder her apron she went boldly 
in to see the patient. J^ 
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" Be you all alone ? ' ' she said. " I thought I*d 
come to see how you be. You do look rough, to be 
sure. I wish," with a sigh, " I had 'ee in my hands 
— I'd soon have 'ee better. Here, I've brought 
somethen for 'ee," producing the plate, " and I be 
gwain to see you eat it now." 

" I don't fancy nothen, ma'am ; me taste be 
gone." 

" You'll like thease I know. " 'Tis blue-mange, 
and very nice it be and no trouble to swaller." 

" I've never had none of thik stuff," said Ezra. 

" I'll find 'ee a spoon — Jinny won't mind," 
and, smiUng to herself, she went to Jinny's shelves 
and got a spoon and sat chatting to him while he 
ate it. 

" 'Tis very nice, ma'am," he said. 

" I be glad you like it," said Maria. " I shall 
bring 'ee some more to-morr*.'* 

She had half-an-hour's chat before Mrs. Salworthy 
returned. Mrs. Broom could not hide a smile at the 
sight of her surprised anger. 

" I didn' know you were out," said Mrs. Broom, 
sweetly. " I couldn' make nobody hear so I popped 
in. Do 'ee see, I was bringen uncle some blue- 
mange. He have enjoyed it, just about.'* 

Mrs. Salworthy made no response. 

" I must get on now," said the visitor. " I hope 
you'll soon be better. We all be too fond of 'ee to 
part with 'ee just yet awhile. " 

The two women went together into the living 
room. Jinny almost beside herself in impotent 
anger. " He do look very bad, don't he ? " whis- 
pered Mrs. Broom, pointing towards the sick 
chamber. 

" Now, look here " said Jinny, also speaking in a 
whisper, " you '11 oblige I by not comen here agen. 
I teU 'ee you baint wanted nor your blue-mange 
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neither. I can look ayter unde without any 
help." 

Mrs. Broom kept her smile without any difficulty ; 
she was enjoying the situation. " You do seem put 
out, Jinny/' she said. ** Tis hard and tiyen work, 
nursen, I know. Any time I'll be glad to come and 
hdp'ee." 

" You baint wanted, I tell 'ee," hissed Jinny, her 
temper the more violent that she dared only speak 
in a whisper. 

*' I did come thease aytemoon to tell 'ee you ought 
to be glad for folks to come," returned Mrs. Broom 
with a sweeter smile. *' I've beared it said thease 
wik that you don't want nobody to come and see how 
you be tenden to him. 'Tis said you wouldn' at 
all mind how soon the pore man be gone for you'd 
have his money sooner. Of course I said 'twas a 
shame, but folks will talk." 

Jinny's hands denched,and she fdt she would have 
risked a great deal to strike that smiling face. " At 
any rate, " she said, " we don't want you here and 
uncle don't. You wouldn' come if you did know 
what he said about 'ee the other day." 

Mrs. Broom, still smiling, and before Jinny could 
guess her intention, stepped swiftly to the door of 
the sick-room and opened it. " Oh, I forgot," she 
said, " Shall I come to see 'ee agen to-morr' ? I'd 
'low, you could eat a nice bit o' jelly ? " 

" Thank 'ee, ma'am. Do, ma'am." 

" I will. Good-aytemoon," and dosing the door 
she looked up smilingly into Jinny's face. " I be 
very fond of the wold man. Jinny. Zims to I some- 
times a pore widder Uke I could be happy with he. 
I'll look in agen to-morr'," and she went to rehearse 
the scene for her cronies, who warmly applauded her 
" spirit." It was daily becoming more manifest to 
Winthorp that Jin Salworthy was getting " uppish," 
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which to some people is an offence that transcends 
all moral obliquity. If Mrs. Salworthy wished to be 
the centre of interest in the village she could well 
be content ; every particle of gossip relating to her 
and her family was passed from lip to lip. Lizzie's 
flight, concerning which a highly coloured version was 
in circulation, was, perhaps, the choicest tit-bit, 
and was another proof of the mother's " uppish- 
ness." Her neighbours did not therefore treat her 
with coldness ; they still visited her to inspect and 
admire the articles of household or personal adorn- 
ment that came at frequent intervals from Mr. 
Famlee's Emporium, but they reserved their 
criticism until they were outside. Mrs. Salworthy 
of course got to know most of what was said — if it 
were not for the scandal-bearers we affect to despise 
we should be deprived of the benefits of public 
opinion and miss the stimulus of hostile criticism. 
Mrs, Salworthy threw back her head and did not care 
one atom, she declared, what miserable, envious 
people did or said. She was looking forward to 
the time, not now, thank the Lord, very far distant, 
when she would be able to shake the dust of the 
miserable little village from her feet and blossom 
as a landlady in Dorchester or Weymouth. 

To her secret dismay at Christmas-tide when the 
weather became mild and almost genial, Ezra began 
to mend, and by the New Year was able to walk 
abroad again, though his illness had left him very 
feeble. But almost immediately Rupert caught 
cold and was laid up with severe inflammation of the 
limgs. For two days his recovery was doubtful, but 
notwithstanding his delicate looks he had a great 
reserve of vitality, and in a week or two he was 
convalescent, though, like the old man, greatly en- 
feebled by his illness. 

The doctor's order was that Rupert was not to go 
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to school before Spring, and the two convalescents 
spent much time together. The boy's questions 
and quaint ideas delighted the old man, but now 
and again ruflSed his complacency. Rupert lived 
much in a world of his own fancies, which in many 
respects was different from that of eveiy-day life. 

** How be it a cold do make you hot. Uncle £z ? ** 
he asked one dismal afternoon, when they were 
sitting alone over the fire, Mrs. Salworthy having 
gone to Forde. 

" It gi*es one a fever, do 'ee zee, my bwoy, and 
fevers alius be hot," replied Ezra. 

" How, Uncle Ez ? " 

'* I cain't tell 'ee, but it do. I baint sure docters 
do know.** 

" Why does a fever kill folks, Unde Ez ? " 

" 'Cos it makes *em hotter'n they can stand. 
Burns up their blood, do *ee zee." 

" rd 'low my blood was burnt up," rejoined 
Rupert proudly. " 'Twas boilen hot." 

" I'd 'low you felt hot. You was nearly gone, my 
bwoy. Nobody thought you was gwain to get 
better." 

" Did I look as I was gwain to die, Uncle Ez ? " 

" You did, my bwoy." 

" How did I look ? " 

"Well, you had scarce any breath left. Your 
pore chest was zo bad, do 'ee zee. Very near dead 
you was." 

The boy gazed darkly into the fire. " If I had 
been I should ha' had straight laigs by now. Uncle 
Ez. I wonder why God don't let 'ee die and go to 
heaven for a year and then come back. 'Twould be 
nice. I don't want to die for alius." . 

" You wouldn' want to come back when you was 
there, look zee. Nobody do." 

" I should. Uncle Ez. I should want to come 
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back and show Billy James and Tommy Throop 
Pd got straight laigs so well as they. I do so want 
to have straight laigs and play football, *' with a 
sigh. " I coidd play so well as Bert Bestwall with 
straight laigs." 

Bert Bestwall was the star of the village football 
team. 

Ezra said nothing. He looked with pity on the 
boy, dimly imderstanding for the first time how 
the deformity weighed on the yoimg mind. 

" There be clever docters to Lunnon that can 
straighten laigs like thease. Uncle Ez, only they 
charge a gurt bag full of money. When I get rich 
I shall go to London." And then in a confidential 
whisper he added, " I go looken about the road 
sometimes and in queer places — you pick up a bag 
of money sometimes in queer places. I shouldn' 
tell nobody if I found it, and then they wouldn' say 
they'd lost it. I once found a penny and I had to 
gi'e it back to Billy Tomlin 'cos he'd lost it." 

" Straight laigs," said the uncle with a suggestion 
of self-defence, "baint everythen, Rupe. You 
must mind your books and be a clever bwoy. 'Tis 
better to be clever than have straight laigs." 

" What for. Uncle Ez ? " 

" Clever bwoys that do mind their books do make 
a heap of money." 

" How, Unde Ez ? " 

" You — you med be a clerk if you minded your 
books." 

" What's a clerk ? " 

" A feller that looks ayter the books. Or you 
med be a — a docter or a lawyer." 

The boy shook his head scornfully. " I couldn* 
be a docter, look see, Unde Ez Folks'd say if I 
couldn' cure my laigs, I couldn' cure they when they 
be hurted. Do docters get a lot of money, uncle ? " 
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" Just about." 

The boy sat silent, his luminous eyes fixed on the 
fiie» but soon returned to the subject. ** Unde Ez, 
me laigs was never straighti mother do say. Why 
didn' ^e send I back to the docter and tdl him to 
bring a baby with straight laigs ? ** 

"She— she never noticed, I'd low, Toucain't 
alius tell if a new-bom baby be all right.'* 

" Did she ha* to pay the doctor ? " 

" Vd 'low.*' 

" She grumbled at him and said she didn* mean to 
pay, I*d low, when she found out, Unde Ex/' and 
the dd man could not but smile at the boy's insi^^t 
into diaracter. 

" 'Twas foolish not to look at my laigs," went on 
Rupert. 

" Pd 'low she'd rayther have 'ee with crooked laigs 
than not have 'ee at all," said Ezra. " Do 'ee 
zee, my bwoy, if she'd sent 'ee back and had another 
baby you wouldn' ha' been bomed at all." 

The boy looked up into his imde's face. This 
was a new idea, and he sat silent for a minute or two 
while he pondered it. 

"What do happen to babies that nobody will 
have, Unde Ez ? " he asked at last. 

Ezra laughed a little hdplessly, but experience 
had taught him that if he did not try to satisfy the 
boy now, he would have to answer another day. 

Most folks," he said, after a Uttle consideration, 

ha' to have what the docter do bring 'em. 'Tis 
all a matter of luck, and folks have to put up with 
it. You'd — you'd be put in prison very Uke if you 
didn'." 

" Why, Uncle Ez ? " 

" 'Tis Parlyment up to Lunnon that have made 
the law." 

" Do rich folks have to ? " 
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"Ees. Maister Golland to Forde be zo rich 
as anybody, and he have got a maid that cain't walk 
and never will walk.** 

" Cain't the doctors cure her ? ** 

" No ; her back be nearly in two pieces, do 'ee 



zee. 



Another pause, and then Rupert went on, " Did 
God make I wi* crooked laigs ? ** 

" rd *low." 

" Why ? ** 

** He makes some volks blind and some deaf and 
some mad. Nobody do know why.** 

" *Tiddn * fair,** cried the boy, his young breast 
heaving. 

" A lot o* things baint vair in thease world,'* 
said Ezra. " Volks have to put up with it.** 

" If I'd been God," said Rupert, " I should ha* 
made everybody with straight laigs, and good eyes, 
and rich and happy.** 

They were toudiing on the insoluble problem of 
being, and Ezra's philosophy had no answer. 

" Wouldn* you. Uncle Ez ? ** demanded the boy. 

" Ees, I s'pose I should,'* assented Ezra. 

" Why didn* God, then ? ** 

" I don't know. Nobody do know. *Tis His 
way. 'Twouldn* do for everybody to be alike.** 

" Why, Uncle Ez ? ** 

" Oh — well — 'cos it wouldn', do *ee zee. I don't 
know and nobody do.** 

" If I had plenty of money I Should make every- 
body happy — a3rter I'd had these laigs made into 
good uns.*' 

. • . "Rupe! 

" What, Uncle Ez ? ** 

" Never mind about they laigs. You mind your 
books and learn all vou can. 'Tis better to be 
clever than ha' good laigs.'* 
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The boy sighed and relapsed into silence, fingering 
the marbles that were in hig pocket. Presently he 
pulled out his hand and asked the old man to guess 
how many were in it. It went on for a little time, 
and the lad's eyes glistened with a new idea. 
" Uncle Ez ? " he said. 

" Well, my bwoy." 

" Can you play prapper marbles ? " 

" I used I could." 

" Let we go out and play." 

" My marbles days be over, look zee, Rupe." 

" Do 'ee come. Uncle Ez. Tis fine, playen 
marbles." 

Laughingly the old man allowed himself to be 
persuaded, and they went out on the road. They 
played " for love " to start with, but the interest 
was not keen enough for Rupert, and he suggested 
that the old man should buy six of his marbles for a 
halfpenny and they should play " for keeps." 

Ezra laughed and assented, and youth and old age, 
met on the common ground of weakness, had a most 
exciting combat. The boy screamed with delighted 
excitement. Marbles was one of the games in which 
he met his fellows with some equality. It was his 
way to fling himself down on the ground and shoot 
from a reclining position, and he was as skilful as 
most of the boys of his own age. Even Uncle Ezra 
entered into the game with zest. He played with 
little skill, and in half-an-hour had lost four of his 
marbles. They agreed to renew the contest on the 
morroWj but contact with the damp ground had 
its effects on both of them. The next day Rupert 
had a fresh cold and Ezra's bronchitis was more 
troublesome, and marble-playing had to be deferred 
to a milder season. 

When the weather permitted the pair walked out 
to the allotment to make sure, as George laughingly 
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declared, that no one had run away with it. Rupert 
delighted in these excursions for they gave hinti 
an opportunity to ask questions, without the chance 
of his mother's interference, of the only being who 
tried to answer him fully. 

" Do 'ee know where our Liz be too, Uncle Ez ? " 
he asked one afternoon. 

" She be gone away to a place, I'd *low." 

" She did run away, do *ee see. Uncle Ez, *cos she 
didn' want Abe Dawnest, and wanted Art. She 
do Uke Art, just about. Would the p'leeceman 
put her in prison if he caught her ? " 

" No, the p'Uce wouldn* trouble about her.'* 

"She be gone to Lunnon, I'd 'low. You alius 
run away to Lunnon. I expects Art do know where 
she be too. He do want to marry Liz bad, do Art. 
Do 'ee wish you was married. Uncle Ez ? " 

" I ha' been married, do 'ee zee," laughed the old 
man. 

" Yes, you was married to Ant Meggy. Couldn' 
you marry another woman now ? " 

" Ees, if I wanted to." 

" Would you ha' to marry a woman whose hus- 
band be dead ? " 

" No, I could marry anybody." 

" Mrs. Broom ha' got a dead husband." 

" Tiddn' likely I shall marry agen, me bwoy." 

" Why ? " 

" I be too wold, I'd 'low." 

" How wold have you to be when you cain't 
marry another woman ? " 

" You can marry no matter how wold you be if 
you want to." 

" If you had another wife. Uncle Ez, would you 
ha' to leave all your money to she ? " 

" I'd 'low." 

" Then don't 'ee marry another woman, will * 
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Unde £z ? Mother would be put out *008 she do 
want all j^ur money left to we.** 

Ezra's shoulders heaved in silent amusement. It 
was not the first time he had noticed how uncanny 
was the boy's observation. ** I won't thease winter, 
I promise 'ee, Rupe," 

" No, don't 'ee, Uncle Ez. Mother do want it all 
for we. AVhere be it to, Unde Ez ? " 

"What?" 

" Your money." 

" To Darchester. In the bank." 

" Cain't nobody steal it, Unde Ez ? " 

*' No ; thieves cain't steal money out o' banks. 
'Tis locked up in a safe." 

The boy nodded in reUef . For his imde to marry 
again was really beyond his conception, but it had 
occurred to him that the money might not be quite 
safe in a bank, which in his mind was only a laiige 
edition of his tin money-box that stood on the mantd- 
piece, and the safety of the money was now of 
serious concern to him. The idea that it would 
enable him to walk and run as other boys had now 
taken full possession of him, and it brought its com- 
fort. He had no wish that his imde -mighft die, but 
in an indefinite future — the furtherest hmit of his 
future was a twdvemonth — his desire would be 
satisfied, and he should be able to play football. 
His whole heaven was comprehended in being 
able to play football. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

WAITING FOR SPRING 

BY the end of January Rupert was fairly well 
again, but Ezra was still an invalid. He made 
several gallant efforts to do a little work, but on 
each occasion he paid the penalty by confinement to 
one room for several days. The early weeks of the 
year were for him a series of fluctuations ; he would 
be better for a few days and again ill, but there was 
no definite accession of health and strength. The 
Spring, however, would restore him : he told all who 
spoke to him that it was the Spring he was waiting 
for. Mrs. Throop kept herself in evidence every 
day, Mrs. Withacomb saw him once or twice a week. 
Miss Kildy, who was grieved by his indifference 
regarding his spiritual condition, was a frequent 
visitor, and tried to turn his mind to the one thing 
that mattered. He listened to her patiently, but 
she could not believe that she had made any per- 
manent impression. At her suggestion the Vicar 
visited him occasionally, but in the Vicar's presence 
he kept obstinately silent. 

Mrs. Broom was also a daily visitor in spite of 
Jinny's patent hostility, and when the old man was 
able to go out of doors he called on her or Hannah, 
always receiving an effusive welcome. His clothes 
hung loosely and shapelessly on him now, and he 
dragged himself along painfully. But bronchitis 
had disabled him for many winters past and, though 
this was a severer and more prolonged attack, he 4 

had no doubt that the Spring wotdd restore him. I 

It ^ 
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Jinny disguised her anxiety for his early decease 
with the greatest skill. Several times she had sug- 
gested that she should go to Dorchester for him and 
see to his affairs, but he assured her that Jonathan 
Beer would be looking well after them and he should 
go to the town himself as soon as he felt fit. 

But you baint fit, my pore man," said Jimiy. 
Jarge or I would go for *ee willen.** 
D^n't *ee trouble/' said Ezra, and one Saturday 
in February when he was feeling a little better than 
usual he went by the carrier's cart to town. 

** I ha' made my will, look zee," he said to Jinny 
when he returned. ** Maister Beer have got it made 
for I and he be kippen it. If anythen do happen to 
I, he do know what to do." 

" I be reel glad, uncle. Of course I did know 
you'd do what was right," and she paused to give 
him an opportunity of sa3dng what provision he had 
made, but he instantly changed the subject and 
again she was ba£9ed. She smiled before him, but 
when she got into the next room she went through 
an expressive pantomime which tended to show that 
she would have liked to have his throat in her fingers. 

Rupert happened to look in at that moment. 
*' Why, mother I " he exclaimed, looking at her 
with his imcanny eyes, " you do look funny." 

" You go outside thease minit or to bed you shall 
go, you impident bwoy," she cried with the uncom- 
fortable feeling that her son had read her mood. 
Since she had yielded to the tempter she had been a 
little afraid of Rupert's queer ways. It seemed to 
her that there was an imcanny imderstanding behind 
the imcanny eyes. 

The old man paid again for his temerity by con- 
finement, but in two days he was able to be out again, 
and his niece saw her hopes fading. Many have 
watched the sick who have passed from heaven to 
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hell, and hell to heaven, with the changes in the pati- 
ent's condition. So it was with Mrs. Salworthy, but 
her hopes went down when the patient showed signs 
of recovering strength, and the devil in her heart fed 
well. There was never an occasion now when her 
better self would arrest her into a pause of self- 
interrogation. The worst of ntioral heart-disease is 
that a blighting self-hypnotism is induced, and the 
victim can convince himself that he is nobly well 
when in the very article of death. Mrs. Salworthy 
had fully persuaded herself that all she had done and 
was doing, was principally altruistic work and for 
the good of all who were concerned ; to deprive the 
Throops and Withacombs of their share was to re- 
move irresistible temptation out of their way, and 
her desire for the old man's death was a desire to see 
him beyond the reach of his dangerous relatives. 

She would have been more disquieted could she 
have played the eavesdropper one afternoon at Mrs. 
Broom's cottage. It was a sunny, mild day after a 
week's tempestuous weather, and as Ezra was totter- 
ing up the road Mrs. Broom, gladly seizing the op- 
portunity, called him in. Not only would success 
mean dazzling material advantages, but it would 
be the greatest gratification to her sense of humour 
if she could cut him out from under Mrs. Salworthy's 
frowning batteries, and feeble as he was, she was de- 
termined to make a direct assault. 

" Do 'ee come in and set down awhile," she said. 
" How be to-day ? " 

" Much the same, much the same," said Ezra 
going in. " 'Tis Spring I do want to set me gwain.'* 

" Yes," said Maria, " you'll be strong agen then, 
I'd 'low. It have been very tryen weather." 

" It have, look zee. Me chest alius have got bad 
in winter, but I alius mend when Spring do come." 

Mrs. Broom busied herself near the fire and pre- 
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sendy put two glasses of hot nun and water on the 
taUe. '* There/' she said. '* drink that; 'twiU 
warm *ee. Here's good health to *ee» and soon," as 
she*raised a glass to her lips. 

** Good h^th to you, ma*am/* said Ezra as he 
lifted his glass with shaldng hand, 
i' " Thank 'ee. I'd 'low you don't get nothen of 
thease sart that'd soon put some life into 'ee. VH 
tcdl 'ee what you wants if you must mend quidc : 
you wants a wife that would look ayter 'ee prapper." 

Ezra feebly chuckled but said nothing. 

'^ I wish I had to look zytier 'ee ; I'd soon have 'ee 
better. I said I'd never ha' another, but it do go to 
me heart to see 'ee." 

" You'm very kind, ma'am." 

** I][s'pose you couldn' think of it for fear what 
Jinny would say ? " 

" I baint afeared, look zee ; I — I'll think it over 
by Spring. I baint fit to think about it just now." 

" No, I s'pose not, but I would think *bout it so 
soon as I was a bit better if I was you. You'll ha' 
no chance to live till Spring, gwain on as you be. 
I ha* got a comfortable hwome as you can see." 

" You'm very kind," said Ezra, " but I baint able 
to earn nothen just at present." 

" No, but tiiat don't matter," returned Mrs. 
Broom with admirable frankness. " You ha' got 
somethen to leave, though. That would content I. 
I can tell 'ee one thing — you'd be likely to Uve years 
longer here than at Jinny's — or Hannah's either. / 
shouldn' be alius wishen you gone, I can tell 'ee." 

" Volks would talk," said Ezra with one of his 
characteristic glances. 

" I'd 'low I can hold me own," returned Mrs. 
Broom with a laugh. *' I can gi'e so good as I get, 
with a Uttle over for good measure." 

** Well, I must be gwain," said Ezra, rising. 
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" We'U talk it over when I be a bit better.** 

" Now do *ee come in any tintie. *Twill be a 
change for 'ee." 

" I will, thank *ee,'* said Ezra, and he went way, 
chuckling to himself. Miss Kildy, he thought again, 
would not have been able to keep her views if she 
were living in his world. 

It is allowable to pause in order to regard pitifully 
these souls assailed by the one temptation to which 
they could not offer more than the feeblest resistance. 
Physical disease whose onslaught cannot be stayed 
stirs our deepest emotions, but the moral bacillus 
that steadily eats its way through the finer instincts 
is not less intolerable to the seeing eye. Just as 
envious neighbours looked upon these famiUes and 
wondered why they should have been singled out for 
wealth, a lover of humanity would have asked why 
these simple, ordinary peasants should have felt 
the breath of the pestilence. They were fulfilling 
their destiny in the divine order of the universe, and 
what seemed an ugly blot of colour had its place in the 
garment of splendour God weaves for Himself, is one 
view ; the sport of careless wanton Fates is the other. 
The former is a theory for which a man may suffer in 
curbed impatience — the latter is a doctrine that calls 
on its believers to go out and hang themselves. 

There have been many who have coolly appraised 
riches at their true value and a few who have ac- 
counted them less than naught. Among them have 
been men, poorest of the poor, save for some glorious 
Idea that has sustained and upUfted them. But 
here was a simple folk, frankly materialistic, to 
whom frugality was a law of being, attacked by a 
disease to which men of all ranks have succumbed. 
It is a profound psychological truth that the love of 
money is the root of evil : it is a moral disease from 
which the patient is hardly ever known to recover, 
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and is so weakening to the moral constitution that it 
is left defenceless against all other diseases. 

February, with one great snowstorm and a week's 
hard frost, and March with biting east winds, had 
gone, deaUng roughly with Ezra, but not breaking 
him, and now it was April, a typical April with balmy 
airs and swelling bud and emerald grass, with the 
rustling of the wings of the angel of Spring whose 
breath as she passes gives hfe to the dry bones. But 
the whisper of Spring brought disappointment to 
uncle and niece. Mrs. Salworthy foresaw his gaining 
health and vigour every day and the happy con- 
summation deferred to another winter, and the glad- 
dening face of the world made her moody and de- 
pressed. Ezra had looked forward to the Spring 
to quicken him also, and yet he felt neither better 
nor stronger. The garden was calling to him and he 
could not obey ; there was digging to be done, and 
potatoes to be planted, and the most he could do 
was to go and look on in the lengthening evenings 
while George did the work. Again and again he 
seized fork and spade, determined to conquer him- 
self by sheer obstinacy, but each time he was 
worsted. One morning he crept off secretly, and 
two hours later had to be brought home. He had 
fallen on the soil he was trying to dig, and had been 
too feeble to rise. Miss Kildy had seen him lying 
there and had summoned help. " Breaking-up," 
the doctor hinted to Mrs. Salworthy, who sighed 
with relief. Ezra would have laughed if he had 
known what the doctor had said. If April failed. 
May would prove more kind. 

May came in with cloudless days and hot sunshine, 
and the green earth was no longer a soft bride but a 
laughing young matron with fecund womb. But 
even May could not make the sap run in the old 
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man 's veins. The bronchitis had left him and he 
had no disease ; during the winter he had passed 
into old age, and though he was bright and his mind 
was not impaired he could not work, and to walk, 
as he did daily, with the help of his stick to the allot- 
ment taxed his strength. He bemoaned his useless- 
ness — complaining that he was no good to anybody, 
but he meant in spite of the doctors orders to go to 
work soon. He knew, he told Jinny, that work 
would set him going. 

" You baint called on to work, imcle,** said Mrs. 
Salworthy , but nevertheless, she secretly encouraged 
him to persevere. " The docter do say you mustn' 
but you know best how you feel," she said. " The 
docters don't know so much as they think they do.'* 

" That they don't," agreed Ezra. " I was alius 
better worken." 

George, on the contrary, remonstrated with him. 
" I did it all afore you came here, imcle, and I can 
do it all again," he said. "Don't you trouble ; 
'twill get done, look zee." 

" I thought theasemamen it did wanthoen bad," 
said Ezra. 

" I be gwain to do it to-night,'* George replied, 
but the next morning Ezra foimd nothing had been 
done. Before he came George had devoted much 
time to his garden, but now he spent more and more 
of his evenings at the Black Bear or The Antelope, 
and the garden to Ezra's eyes looked sadly neglected. 

In June the old man had to take to his bed. The 
doctor, in reply to Mrs. Salworthy's question, said 
that he thought it unlikely that he would ever get 
up again. Not that he thought he would speedily 
succumb : he should not be surprised if he were bed- 
ridden for months. 

But the doctor had not accurately gauged the old 
man's vitality. After being confined to his bed for 
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a fortnight, he seemed to gain strength, and by sheer 
effort of will managed to come downstairs for a day^ 
George had to carry him back that night, but the 
next afternoon he dressed and sat gazing from his 
bedroom across the green fields for an horn- or two. 
He repeated it when he was equal to the effort, but 
for days at a time he was too feeble to leave his bed. 

Months of it, very likely, the doctor had said ! 
Jinny brooded over it till one evening, when she was 
sitting alone, awaiting George's return from the 
Black Bear, a thought was hatched in her brain, that 
on coming to birth so terrified her that it robbed her 
of sleep. It was: Why let him rise from his bed any 
more ? Why not relinquish the trying business and 
take the profits forcibly ? The face of the new-bom 
evil was still so hideous the next day that she made 
amends by sitting during the long summer's after- 
noon in the sick chamber chatting to the old man. 

Again she could not sleep. The hateful thing was 
not so terrifying in the watches of the night, and 
with gasps and shivers she even dared to picture 
herself yielding. Some people — Hannah for one — 
could do it with hardly a qualm. It would be quite 
simple to press a pillow over his face when he lay 
asleep or hold his head imder the bed-clothes for 
five minutes. Just five minutes* coiurage was all 
that was needed. 

And what was it after all ? He was a long way 
past work ; he was useless even to himself, as he 
admitted ; his death was at the longest but a question 
of a week or two, and it would be a kindness to hasten 
him out of his misery. Months, said the doctor. 
She could not and would not stand months of it. 

And then her heart leapt as she thought of the 
reward that a little courage, a little steeling of her 
soft heart, could bring within a week. She fixed 
her mind on fifty pounds. A poimd a week for a 
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year. What she could do with that, to be sure ! 
She could buy — and her mind ran over the list of 
things that fifty pounds would purchase. But a 
hundred pounds ! Not only coxild she get all those 
things, but there would be fifty to spare that woxild 
enable them to take a quiet public-house where they 
could make a comfortable and easy Uving with a 
yoimg servant to say Ma'am to her. "Po//y, get 
me some coals.^^ " Yes, ma^am.^^ There woxild be 
Polly to Ught the fire and get breakfast on winter 
mornings, and she could come down to it and enjoy 
her rasher and eggs in luxurious comfort. 

Two himdred ! The deUght of it made one gasp. 
Two hundred pounds I That meant not a slip of a 
girl but a proper woman-servant who could do the 
cooking as well as the cleaning, and a barmaid be- 
sides. She could sit in her best clothes all day in 
her own room behind the bar and chat to the privi- 
leged farmers who were admitted to that sanctum. 
Such men as her brother Tom would not dare to go 
into any room but the bar of such a house. 

Three hundred I Four hundred I Five hundred I 
It took one's breath away. Anything was worth 
that. An hour's anxiety and nervousness and five 
minutes' courage and all that would be hers. He 
was too weak to struggle much, indeed, too weak 
to struggle at all. Two minutes very Ukely would 
suffice, but that would not matter — once she had 
begim she would make a job of it. And then how 
naturally she would act. She would rush in upon 
Mrs. Arnold, her next-door neighbour, and cry 
agitatedly : " / wish you^d look upstairs a minit. I 
do believe pore uncle^s gone. Do *ee come and see if 
you think His any good to run for the docter** 

And then the circumstantial accoimt she would 
give to everybody. " Do ^ee see, I really thought he 
was better thease marnen. I said, * Well, uncle, how 
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be iheau mMmm?^ *I domH knom^^ he did say, 
' a bit better I do think, Jinny.' And then he did say 
in a whisper, * / seed Meg just now. Jinny ^* (What 
a cunning touch this would be.) ** ^Didytm, nnde ? ' 
/ asked. * Ees, she was standen where you be. Jinny,* 
he did say. 

** I thought he had been dreamen, do *ee see, so I 
said, * Well, uncle, I be gwain down to warm up some 
broih--you*U be aU right for half-an-hour?* And he 
nodded and I came down and put the br^ in the oven, 
and it med be ten minits or so ayter I tho$$ght I heared 
a groan and I flew upstairs. But he was gone, pore 
man / / was too upset to think for a nUnit, andihen 
I went for Mrs. Arnold and she did come and look, but 
one could see the pore dear was gone. *Twas so 
suddin at the end, pore man I But when he said he 
did see Ant Meg one med heC known he was gwain 
afore the day was out.** 

That ! and then one hundred, two hundred, three 
hundred, four hundred, five hundred pounds at last. 
It was hke a golden dream. Yes, she would do it. 
No one would ever know. How could they know ? 
She went over the details again, and was fully assured 
that no one could know. The window upstairs was 
not overlooked by any other, and even supposing 
any one did see her she could explain that she was 
smoothing the bed-clothes. 

Suppose he turned black in the face ? Well, 
perhaps he might not, but even if he did people often 
did at the last when their breath had troubled them. 
If he did she would amend her account by saying 
that she heard him cough very loud and found him 
black in the face. It was ridiculous to suppose that 
she could be found out. It was really doing the old 
man a kindness, and thereupon she went through 
the whole of it again with the delicious crescendo 
from fifty pounds to five hundred. 
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Towards morning she dozed and rose heavy-eyed 
and haggard from loss of sleep and emotion. In the 
cold morning Ught the glamour had gone and she 
saw her idea in its hideousness. She shivered as she 
dressed and prepared the breakfast. She wondered 
how she coidd have thought of a scheme so evil. 
It would be a mortal sin. " Murder, murder — 
there ! " she muttered to herself and shivered again, 
when she had brought herself as a sort of penance 
to utter the dread word. 

She felt so sick that she could eat no breakfast, and 
Salworthy asked her kindly if she was feeling rough. 

" I didn' sleep hardly at all," she said. 

" Be it your back agen ? " 

" Yes." 

" I'd take things easy to-day, look see. 'Tis 
gwain upstairs so often, I'd 'low," said George 
sympathetically, but she made no reply. 

After breakfast, going upstairs to attend to th« 
invahd, she caught a glimpse of her face in the glass, 
and started back with an exclamation. Why, what 
she had been thinking was still stamped upon her 
features I She kept her face averted as much as 
possible while she attended to the old man lest he 
shoxild read what was written and say, " Oh, you 
woxild, woxild you, Jinny ? " 

He was about the same, he told her when she 
asked ; he knew he should not get well if he was to 
lie there. 'Twas this dry, hot weather that was 
tr3dng him, and if there would only come some rain 
he should feel better and could get up. It was 
always the weather that was at fault ; when it was 
cold he was waiting for the warmth of spring, now 
smnmer had come with blazing simshine and a soil 
that had begun to cry out for rain, it was the cooling 
showers that would bring him vitality. 

Mrs. Throop and Mrs. Broom looked in every 
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momingy but on this occasion Jinny remained in the 
best room till they were gone that they might not 
see her &ce. She did not ventm^ oat the whole 
day lest some one should lift accusing eyes to her 
own. 

But with the cool of the evening she regained a 
UtUe of her courage. After all, what was there to 
be afraid of I She laughed to herself at her foolish- 
ness. Of course neither Unde Ezra nor her neigh- 
bours could read her &ce. If she did look rather ill 
she had but to say that it was the strain of nursing 
the old man and she would be sure of sympathy. 
It would be so easy, and it was intolerable that she 
should have a bed-ridden old man to attend to for 
weeks and months, and, perhaps, years. Old Mrs. 
CoUison had been bed-ridden for four years. Four 
months of Uncle Ezra would drive her mad. 

Rupert was upstairs chatting to the invalid while 
she was thus bracing herself, and she went to the stair- 
door and listened. The old man in his sick-bed had 
a fascination for the boy, and he would sit in the 
bright summer evening for an hour at a time talking 
to him. There was a curious affinity between them, 
and the boy could now reveal his most secret thoughts 
and aspirations to the sick man. 

" Been playen marbles, Rupe ? " asked Ezra. 

Rupert shook his head mournfully. " No, there 
be nobody to play marbles now ; 'tis all cricket and 
rounders now, do 'ee see, Unde Ez. Billy Toop 
wouldn ' let I play rounders and called I ' Fower- 
laigs.' " 

" I wouldn' take no notice of he, Rupe." 

" I can beat he at marbles easy, Unde Ez. I 
won five of his one day." 

For a minute or two Rupert was engaged trying 
to kill a blue-bottle fly, buzzing against the window- 
pane, but when it escaped him he returned to the bed. 
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" Unde Ez ! " 

The old man was dozing, but woke up. " Well, 
my bwoy.*' 

" Can folks alius tell when they be gwain to die, 
Uncle Ez ? '* 

" Not alius." 

" Why ? *• 

" 'Tis like gwain to slip sometimes ; you cain't 
alius tell when you be gwain to fall aslip.'* 

Rupert nodded. " How do folks tdl they be 
gwain to die any time, Uncle Ez ? " 

" I cam't tell 'ee that, Rupe ; I donH know." 

" Haven* you never felt you was gwain to die. 
Uncle Ez ? " 

Ezra shook his head. 

'' I did once. I felt so queer and me head did sing 
and I didn' know where I be too. Twas queer, I 
can tell 'ee." 

The old man smiled but made no answer. 

" Uncle Ez I It must be funny the minit ^yteT 
you'm dead afore your soxil be got out of the winder, 
and you see the folks round and cainH say nothen to 
'em and they cain't see 'ee. Twill be funny when 
you'm dead, won't it, Unde Ez ? You'd be able 
to see all we, but I couldn' see you — only your dead 
body. 'Twill be funny, won't it ? " 

" I — I don't know," stanunered Ezra, shocked for 
the moment. And then he chuckled a Uttle. No 
doubt it would be funny. 

" I never seen nobody die, Uncle Ez ; have you ? " 

" Ees." 

" How many ? " 

" Two or dree, I'd 'low." 

" Do folks alius feel good when they be gwain to 
die, Unde Ez ? " 

" Not alius, I'd 'low." 

" Why don't they fed extry good and then they 
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could go to heaven. I be gwain to fed reel good 
afore I do die. Be you» Unde Es ? *' 

" I— I hope so." 

"UndeEzI" 

What be it now, Rupe ? " 
When jrou go to heaven you med tdl God I want 
these laigs straight, quidc." 

" I will, my bwoy," said the old man with sudden 
warmth. Rupert's burden during the last few 
months had lain heavy on his heart. 

" You'U say, * Red good uns.* •' 

" I will." 

" You'd better sav * Please ' to En, and say 'tis 
very partider so He 11 mind (remember)." 

" rU mind it all, Rupe." 

" Do 'ee think He'U do it, Unde Ez ? " 

" I — I hope zo. P'raps 'twiU be a long time avore 
they be straight, look zee." 

" Yes," said the boy, his eyes shining with intense 
eagerness. " He have so many things to see to, 
haven' He ? He don't mind things sometimes, I'd 
low, if there baint nobody in Heaven to say * Very 
partider ' to En. You'll say * Very partider,' 
won't 'ee, Unde Ez ? " 
I will, my bwoy." 

Wouldn' it be funny, Unde Ez, to wake up one 
mamen and find they be good laigs ? I should go 
along with they crutdies same as afore, and I shoiQd 
say to Billy Toop and they, * Let we play football.' 
Wouldn' they look silly when I beat 'em all," and 
the boy laughed shrilly. 

Ezra made no response, and there was another 
pause. " Unde Ez I " 

" What now, Rupe ? " 

" Be you gwain to die soon ? " 

Ezra diuckled. " Not thease smnmer, I'd 'low, 
my bwoy." 
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" Oh ! " exclaimed the boy, with a twinge of dis- 
appointment. And then he added, ** I don't want 
'ee to die, look see. Uncle Ez, but I want God to 
know soon about these laigs. If I did know anybody 
that be gwain to die very soon I'd ask 'em to ask." 

" Rupe ! " cried Mrs. Salworthy, " I want 'ee." 

Rupert came downstairs in his usual fashion, that 
is, by sitting down and slipping from one stair to 
another. " What do 'ee want, mother ? 'Tiddn' 
bed-time yet." 

" I've been listenen to 'ee and I won't have 'ee 
talken wicked or you shall go to bed by yourself for 
a whole day." 

" I baint talken wicked, mother," he replied, 
rather dismayed that she should have overheard. 
*' I was only " 

" You be talken wicked and I won't have it. 
Where you learnt it all beats I. Go and play thease 
minit or go to bed." 

Since Ezra's iUness he had slept in lizzie's bed- 
room and he quickly obeyed, his young soul in 
revolt. Only his imcle would listen to him patiently, 
and surely there was nothing wicked in wishing to 
get good legs, and he had been assured again and 
again, both in the day and Simday schools, that God 
ordered everjrthing. He went out of doors and 
sitting down on the hedge bank pondered over the 
matter instead of playing. As the days passed the 
need seemed to lum more vitally urgent, and he 
would have dared to go to the doctor to ask if he 
could make his legs straight. But he remembered 
it was this doctor that had supplied him to his 
mother, and there was no help there. 

Mrs. Salworthy paced the house nervously when 
Rupert had gone. The boy's prattle had shaken 
and, consequently, angered her. It was not, how- 
ever, the boy's craving for good legs — her mind was 
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too full of one idea to spare a thought for that — but 
his references to the old man's deaSi. It seemed to 
her malice prq>eDse that had caused Rupert to talk 
on that matter. She had been all day stiffening her 
resolution to the pitch of doing the necessary kind- 
ness to all concerned, and two long nights and cold 
doubting mornings passed before she was again 
strung up to the point of action. 



CHAPTER XIX 

WOMAN, CLAY — GOLD, THE POTTER 

IT was a bright hot day after a heavy thunder- 
storm in the night. Mrs. Broom came in about 
ten with some pea-soup and, nearer noon, Hannah 
came with a piece of rabbit-pie and sat for a little 
time with the old man. Mrs. Salworthy, subduing 
herself to her purpose, was almost cordial to them. 
** Uncle do zim worse," she said to Hannah, as she 
was going upstairs. " He have wandered in his talk 
last night and thease mamen.** 

But when Hannah came downstairs she remarked 
coldly, " He be sensible enough now, though *tis 
only nat'ral he be getten weaker. He be quite 
bright thease mamen.** 

'' He alius be ayter one of his bad turns, but I can 
see a change in him. Another ttun like he had last 
night and he'll be gone." She muttered as Hannah 
went down the road, " You don't know, but 'tis the 
last time you'll ever speak to him, me lady." 

At noon she could eat no dinner, and George begged 
her to take an afternoon off, but she told him the old 
man was worse and she coidd not. She made a cup 
of tea for herself when her husband had returned to 
his work, and sent Rupert to the Black Bear for six- 
penny-worth of brandy before he went to school, 
and took half of it in another cup of tea. 

Soon after two when everything was quiet she 
took off her boots and crept quietly upstairs, though 
her heart thumped so loudly that it seemed to her 
it was making more noise than an ordinary footfall 
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would have done. She peeped with excess of caution 
into the sick-room. He was sleeping, though not as 
soundly as usual for he turned over and muttered 
as she watched. She crept downstairs again and, 
quivering with suppressed excitement, waited till 
the dock struck three. She looked from her window 
up and down the road, but there was no (me in sight. 
She was just about to bolt the door when she recol- 
lected that it might seon suspicious if any one called. 

She crept upstairs again, pausing at every step. 
Half-way up ^e tmned back and took two or three 
sips of brandy. 

The old man was fast asleep now. He was 
breathing in the painfully laboured manner that had 
now become chronic with him, with gulps and snorts 
and a holding of the breath at times. Just five 
minutes of courage and resolution would suffice. 
She looked at him with deep hate in her eyes. Why 
did he give her all this trouble instead of d3dng as 
he ought to do ? It was only his spiteful nature 
that kept him alive. 

She stood perfectly still for a few minutes, then, a 
step at a time, crept to the bed. She looked steadily 
at him but he was fast asleep, and very gently she 
covered his face with the bed-clothes. 

He made no sign when she had hidden his 
face. It was easy now he could not see her nor guess 
what was wrong. Gently she placed a hand on 
either side of his head to hold the bed-dothes down, 
when she jumped back, the shock for the moment 
completely draining the capillaries of her face. 
There was someone at the door. 

On the stairs she paused and endeavoured to 
control her agitation. The knock was not repeated, 
and she slipped on her boots and opened the door. 
There was no one there ; there was no one in sight. 
She looked round the house. The cat had evidently 
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clawed the door in an attempt to get in. She re- 
membered it rushed out as she opened the door, and 
in a sudden blaze of anger she went outside to fling 
the largest stones she could find after it. Another 
two minutes and it would have been all over ; now 
she had to begin again. 

But perhaps what she had done would be sufficient 
— it was only by an effort he could get his breath at 
any time, and there was a sheet and a thick blanket. 
She sat on the bottom stair <ind listened for a few 
minutes. There was not a sound from above, and 
at last she took her courage in her hands and crept 
up a^n. The bed-clothes still covered him — she 
watched intently and fearfully, but she could see no 
motion of his body and hear no sound. Had she 
indeed succeeded ? " 

Unable to bear the suspense a moment longer she 
went and threw back the bed-clothes. Ezra opened 
his eyes and looked at her and she started back. 
" W — why, uncle," she said with gasps for breath, 
" why did you have the bed-clothes over your face ? 
Be — be you cold ? " 

" No — o," said the old man, also gasping. " I do 
feel queer, I'd low." 

She went downstairs and found relief in a fit of 
weeping that lasted for some time. To be so near and 
yet fail, all because of an impatient cat 1 But she 
would try again the next day : she was not going to 
be beaten. 

In bed that night while her husband snored at her 
side she reviewed the whole matter again with an 
addition. Supposing she did succeed would she be 
hauiited ? She had heard many stories of people 
being haunted by those whom they bad wronged, 
of ghosts that walked in the house of the murderer 
till he was driven insane and confessed his crime. 
She drew her thoughts together sharply. Her 
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action was no crime ; he was an old man whose life 
was a burden to him, who had riches of which he 
could make no use and was keeping those poor 
who could use them. But supposing in pure 
wantonness he did haunt her ? Was what she was 
going to obtain by his death worth it ? She shud- 
dered as she thought of the winter nights and of 
turning into a room and seeing the dead man sitting 
there, or of suddenly looking round and seeing him 
close behind her. That made her feel creepy. But 
she was forgetting : she would be living in a big inn 
where she would alwa3rs have company, and this 
could not terrify her when others were near. Yes, 
and to be sure, if he haunted any place it would be 
this cottage and she should be far away. Indeed 
it was worth it. 

Her emotions were so wearing that the next morn- 
ing she sent for more brandy, and used it to brace 
herself for the afternoon. She would do it this time 
with due precautions, but without hesitation. 
Hesitation was so fatal to resolution. 

** 'Tis sure you baint well, Jinny," said her hus- 
band at noon. " You do look pale." 

" 'Tis looken ayter uncle these bright days, I'd 
'low " she renlied 

" Why," he said timidly, " don't 'ee ask Hannah 
to look in and see to uncle and take a day out some- 
where ? " 

" Hannah baint comen here," she snapped, and 
George said no more. 

When Rupert had gone to school she prepared 
herself for another attempt. With the same infinite 
caution she crept upstairs again, but to her dismay 
the old man was not sleeping, but lay on his side 
staring out of the window on the sun-Ut fields where 
the mowing-machine was making music for his ears. 
He had wept a little at the thought of the glad hay- 
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time at hand and being shut out from it. He mut- 
tered to himself as his niece looked on him and silently 
she crept to her own room and sat down on the bed 
to wait. In her heart she cursed the machine that 
was keeping him awake. She waited half-an-hour 
and crept back again. He was still gazing out on 
the fields. Her hands clenched ; if she had only a 
little more courage she could have gone and taken 
him by the throat 

She went back to her bedroom for half- 
an-hour, but not till sunset would the machine 
cease, and, moreover, her resolution had weakened 
under the prolonged strain, and it was near four 
o'clock and Rupert would be home from school in a 
few minutes. For another day she must live in sus- 
pense unless she stole upon him in the silent hours 
of the night. She would see when night came. 

In the evening her thoughts turned to other 
methods of quend&ing life. TTiere were poisons, but 
she knew little about them. She would want one 
that would not reveal itself, and there was a further 
difficulty — she would have to purchase pcdson and 
give her reason for wanting it She recol- 
lected deadly nightshade grew in Cobb's Lane, and 
that, she had been told, was a strong poison. 

The next morning she went and gathered leaves 
and berries of the nightshade, boiled them, and 
poured the infusion into a bottle. She was just con- 
sidering whether or no she dared give him a spoon- 
ful in his broth when an idea struck her. It was 
the cat's fault that she had failed the first time, 
and it deserved no mercy. Rupert of course, who 
made a great pet of it, would be terribly upset, but 
that would be of no consequence. 

She mixed a spoonful in a saucer of milk and then 
called the cat. She stroked it for a time, and called 
it " Pore Pussy ! " and " Pretty Pussy t " which 
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ynst so difiereiit from ber reosiit trentumt of it thftt 
tise poor anmal most have been siisucioiis. It 
inifltecl the milk, todc a sip, and 8tcq[qped to lode XKp 
at ho*. ** Pore Fmsy I " she said, and it s^gped 
again and then turned away. ^'Come, Pis^l 
porePc^^ 1 " she cooed, andhdd <mt tl^ saaoerm- 
viting^v. It came and sniffed once mc»re, then 
ftalkea away. In her an^ she threw the saucer 
and its contents at thef animal and then diaaed it 
out of doors. **I*11 wring your neck next time 
I cateh 'ee," she cried, flinpng stoqes somewhere 
in its direction. . 

When tea*time came with a spasm of resolution 
she mixed a spoonful oi the decoction in the cup of 
tea she was carrying upstairs. But before she 
entered the sick room she paused irresolute^ and 
finally poured it away. She tried it again at supper 
time, and again failed. There was no one she dared 
ask about poisons, and she dared not administer 
it unless she knew whether or no she would be safe^ 
Nor did she dare to try the bed-clothes again. 

The nervous strain was making her ill and robbing 
her of sleep. Now she had to acknowledge to her- 
self that she was afraid to bring herself relief her 
hatred of the sick man had become more intense, 
and after she had smiled and spoken to him in her 
usual oily manner she had to go into her own room 
and throw herself on the bed while she gave way 
to her emotions. 

She was morose and sullen in the house, varied by 
gusts of stormy passion, which made George avoid 
his home as mudi as possible, and Rupert to creep 
about the house with his eyes fixed upon her as 
though she were an animal of imcertain temper. 
Once she caught the boy staring at her and cuffed 
him out of the house. SheM teach him to stare so 
impident at her, she said. 
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Now and again she would start up determined to 
accomplish her purpose, but by the time she had got 
upstairs her courage had failed her, and the reaction 
left her with baied nerves. To add to her burden 
she believed the invalid now looked at her with 
cunning eyes as if he knew what she had attempted, 
and was silently mocking her because she did not 
dare. Then for a day or two he kept muttering all 
the time she was in the room ; " You be very land, 
Jinny ; you be very kind," and a vacant laugh would 
finish the sentence. She knew he knew, and but 
for the fatal defect of cowardice she would have 
taken him at one of these moments and squeezed 
his throat till it would never cackle more. 



CHAPTER XX 

THE GUERDON AT LAST 

SO June passed^ with its days of infinite length 
for Bfrs. Salworthy, and July came with 
thunderstonns and cooling rains, and the old man 
seemed to have a little better hold on Ufe. He was 
farighter and talked often of getting up again, and 
Bfrs. Salworthy, in her imagination, could see him 
paying out his life a drop at a time to midwinter 
and even beyond it. If only to spite her he would 
Uve for months. 

One day while she and Geoige were having dinner 
there was the sound of a heavy fall upstairs, and on 
rushing up they found Ezra at the top of the stairs 
with a face so ghastly that Jinny cried out in fear. 
He had got up and partially Messed himself and 
then had collapsed. He laughed feebly as George 
carried him back to bed. " I be gwain to the 
'lotment to-morr,' Jarge," he said. " Twill kill I 
to stay here." 

"Why, you baint no heavier than a child,** 
laughed George. "You get some flesh on they 
bones afore you go to work, unde." 

" I shall go to-morr*, Jarge." 

" So you shall, if you'm able, unde. Take a 
good rest thease ajrtemoon or you won't be fit for 
it." 

He told Mrs. Salworthy when she took up his 
supper that he was going out after breakfast the 
next morning, but some time during the night, 
without a soiuid, as far as they knew, she had at- 
tained her heart's desire. George looked in the 
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sick-rcK»n when he got up and found the shrunken 
body stiff and cold. George's abrupt announcement 
so startled his wife that she had to lean against the 
wall and hold her hand to her breast. But she 
soon recovered. At last I at last I She sighed 
with satisfaction, now it had come so soon and so 
unexpectedly, that it was not by her act. There 
was no fear oif being haimted. Of the murder in her 
heart she thought not at all. She was innocent 
before the law, and, for the present at least, before 
her own conscience. There was no room in her 
heart for kindly thoughts of the dead ; she would 
know in a few hours if he had done her justice and 
left all or the bulk of his fortime to her. Nothing 
less than all would content her. After all she had 
done it would be fraud upon her if the Throops and 
the Withacombs were not bitterly disappointed. 

" Don't 'ee say anything to Hannah and they," 
she said to her husband as he was leaving the house. 
" Let 'em wait till Hannah do look in thease mamen." 

George turned on her indignantly. " I shall," he 
said. " I be gwain now ; they have a right to 
know," and his tone was so determined that she 
said no more. He went at once, knocked at 
Throop's door, and opened it. " Pore imcle be 
gone,' ' he said. " He have died in the night, and 
we found him nearly cold thease mamen when we 
looked in half-an-hour ago." 

" Then Jinny be pleased, I'd 'low," said Hannah 
with bitterness. " She have waited ^" 

" Now, now," remonstrated George. " With 
death about baint the time for they sart of words. 
I do hope now the pore wold man be gone things 
may be the same as afore." 

" 'Tiddn' my doens they baint," said Hannah in 
a softer tone. " I s'pose I shall be let look in ? " 

" Why, of course," said George. " I be sorry 

u 
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he went without a word at the last. Tom be started, 
I s'pose, and I most hnrry. Good^mamen.** 

Riq)ert, when he came downstairs and heard the 
news, could eat little breakfost, but went and sat 
in his fttvourite seat on the hedge-bank, his little 
mind in a whiil. Hecould not r^ilize it altogether, 
but he was sony his unde, whom he had come to 
regard as his chief play-mate, was dead. But 
there was the compensation that by this time the 
old man would have asked for straight legs for him, 
and no doubt God had replied that He would think 
about it. Riq)ert looked down on his deformed 
limbs and tried to imagine them straij^t and strong. 
He was certain that Im unde would not forget. 

But presently that supreme hope gave place to a 
nearer if more transient joy. There would be a 
fimeral and perhaps carriages. He quivered as he 
thought of the pleasurable exdtement the next 
few days would bring. 

He went indoors and began to question his 
mother. " Mother, be Unde Ez redy dead ? " 

" Yes, I told 'ee he be." 

" Did he know he be gwain to die ? " 

" I don't know ; I expect so." 

" Did you see him die, mother ? " 

" No, he died in the night." 

"Didn' he call out?" 

" If he did we never beared him." 

"I shouldn' like to die when there be nobody 
about," he remarked musingly. "How do you 
fed when you be gwain to die, mother ? " 

" I don't know : don't bother." 

** His soul be got to Heaven by thease time, I'd 
'low. Don't soids fly quick ? " 

" You stop talken about such things." 

" Can I go and look at his carpse, mother ? 

^ You shall at dinner-time when he be laid out." 
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" What be laid out ? " 

"Washed and made tidy." 

" Mother, shall we have a grand fruneral ? Will 
there be the hearst ? " 

" Yes, very like." 

" Will there be kerridges wi* black harses ? " 

" I don't know yet ; we shall see." 

" Be I to cry at the fnineral, mother ? " 

" Yes, if you like. Now " 

" Mother, how long do it take your soul to get to 
heaven ? Five minits ? 

" Oh, do *ee dry up, Rupe ; you be enough to 
worry the Ufe out of one. Get away to play." 

He looked at his mother to see if he might ven- 
ture further, and from the door-way put a final 
question. " Baint you glad Unde Ez be dead and 
you can have all his money, mother ? He have got 
a gurt bag full of sovereigns. 

" How do 'ee know, Rupe ?" asked the mother 
with interest. 

" He told I so. Be you glad ," but the look 

on her face was so forbidding that he was glad to 
get out of doors with the question unanswered. 

He was a person of great importance in the school 
and playground that day. He went to school early 
that he nught tell his fellows that his unde was 
dead and they were going to have the hearse and a 
grand fimeral. Some of his friends showed how 
envious they were. 

" You won't have the hearst," said Billy Toop. 

" Yes, we shall," said Rupert proudly. " Unde 
Ez be very rich, and we shall all have new black 
dothes too. We med ride in a kerridge. 'TwiU 
be a real grand fruneral." 

" I'd 'low you won't have no kerridge,'* sneered 
Billy. 

" You see," said Rupert. " We shall all ha' new 
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black clothes." He was not quite sure about the 
carriage but he hoped there might be. There 
alwa3rs were carriages when rich folks died» but 
perhaps his mother would not want to spend the 
money on carriages he was afraid. 

It was a day of bustle and excitement for Mrs. 
Salworthy. She went systematically through the 
dead man's belongings, but, as she expected, could 
find nothing that bore on his fortune. Then she 
hurried out to give orders for the coffin and to visit 
B(r. Famlee*s establishment to make arrangements 
for the mourning garments. She was dressed in her 
best when George came home to dinner. " Where be 
gwain ? " he asked. 

" Why, you silly man, to Darchester, of course, 
I must hurry too if I be to catch the half-past 
one train.'* 

" What be gwain for ? " asked George. 

" Be summat wrong with your head ? " she 
asked. " Haven' I to go to tell Jonathan Beer 
that imcle be gone ? I shall try to get back on the 
five o'clock train, for there be so much to see to. 
If I baint, you must get your own tea." 

She swaUowed a cup of tea and hurried off to 
Forde station with a light heart. In an hour or two 
she would know what kind of a public-house they 
would be able to take. Another month, and she 
would be lifted out of Winthorp. And nobody could 
say, except Hannah and Charlotte, was her con- 
clusion, that she had not worked for it and deserved 
it. ** jinny Salworthy knew what she was about," 
her neighbours would say enviously when she drove 
to the village some afternoon in her trap. 

She had assumed a mournful look by the time 
she reached Beer's shop, and asked for him in a 
tone of befitting melancholy. She was shown in 
to his ofiice, but he did not ask her to sit down. 
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" IVe come with sad news, Maister Beer, " she 
said with a sigh. 

"Oh," he said. 

" Yes, pore Unde Ezra be gone, pore soul. He 
have been getten weaker and weaker, and yester- 
day at dinner-time he got up but fell down on the 
floor, and Jarge had to carry him back to bed. He 
said he was getten up agen in the mamen, but when 
we looked in thease mamen we f oimd him lyen dead 
in his bed, looken quite calm and peaceful. We all 
did know he couldn' get better at his age, but 'twas 
quite a shock to I when he went ofi so suddin at 
the last, pore soul, without a word. * I do feel 
better. Jinny,* he did say only thease wik, and now 
thease mamen he be gone," and she sighed dole- 
fully. 

" Pore old chap I " said Jonathan Beer with 
genuine feeling. 

" I thought, " said Jinny when he did not say 
anything more, " I thought it my duty to come 
at once and let *ee know — you alius looken ajrter his 
business for him. We have all thought how kind 
'twas of 'ee, taken so much trouble and him nothen 
to 'ee." 

Beer smiled faintly but said nothing. 

"Of course things will have to be squared up 
now." 

" When will the fimeral be ? " he asked. 

" We thought of Monday at dree o'clock." 

" Very well, Mrs. Salworthy. I mean to be there 
as a last mark of respect to the poor old chap, and 
after the funeral when all his relatives are assembled 
I will tell them how his affairs stand and what is to be 
done with his what he has left." 

It was a great disappointment to her as he saw, 
but she said that it would be best and it was very 
kind of him to take such trouble. 
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" Very well/' he said. '' I Mdll be there on M<»i- 
day at three. If any alteration is made please let 
me know.*' 

" We — we want him buried respectable, Maister 
Beer ; do 'ee think we ought to have a moumen 
coach? '* 

'' That is as 3^u please, Mrs. Salworthy, but I 
don't think it necessary. I don't hdd with spend- 
ing money foolishly on a funeral." 

'' Thank 'ee, that's what I thought, but I didn' 
want 'ee to think wewaddn' buryen him respectable, 
do 'ee see. I do waft fo put faun away so respect- 
able as we can." 

*' Then Monday at three," he said again, and Mrs. 
Salworthy with a gracious "Good-a3rtemoon" de- 
parted. He coughed with disgust as he watched her 
leave the shop. He would dearly have Uked to tell 
her that it was wasted effort to play the hypocrite 
with him. 

That night Arthur Throop wrote to Lizzie, and on 
the Sunday he again rode to Boscombe to see her. 
Lizzie had improved greatly in health and cheer- 
fulness in the last six months, and had in Arthur's 
eyes grown so beautiful and lady-Uke in demeanour 
that he had secret fears that men of infinitely better 
position and presence might attempt to win her 
from him. Lizzie was happy and contented in her 
new Ufe, but she was looking forward to her birth- 
day in December, when there would be no legal 
objection to her marriage with the man of her 
choice, and she proudly told Arthur at every visit 
how carefully she was saving that she. might not go 
to him a penniless bride. fc^V*-«5>fH 

" I was surprised when I got your letter, my 
dear," she said. " I thought from what you said 
he med hve for months. Pore unde ! there'll be 
great changes at our house now, I guess. Mother'U 
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behave diJSerent now, I should think, but I do hope 
he have acted fair all round." 

'* So do I — not that we want his money, do us ? " 
said Arthur with the magnificent recklessness of 
youth. " I come over to-day to see if you think 
'bout comen to the funeral. Do 'ee see, Uncle Jarge 
told father that Maister Beer be comen to read the 
will ayter the funeral, and mother do think you 
ought to be there, as you have a right to be." 

" I could get ojff, I feel sure, but I don't know 
whether to come or not. There'd be sure to be 
somethen not very nice from mother." 

" But you'll be with I and what do it matter, my 
dear, and Unde Jarge will be very pleased to see 
'ee, I know." 

" Um," said Lizzie reflectively, " I don't know. 
I've got a decent black frock but 'tis the hat. Let 
I see though ! I med take thik white feather out 
and 'twould do for the day, I'd 'low, or I could get a 
black flower in the mamen on me way. Mother 
will have crape, I'd 'low, but 'tiddn' necessary for 
a great uncle, and besides, 'tis out of fashion. I 
think I med make the hat do. Thank goodness, 
the last gloves I bought was black." 

Arthur had never given a thought to these serious 
obstacles. He was sure the hat would do— she 
looked well in anything. 

" 'Tiddn' that, and l^ides I don't, me dear. I 
looked a reel fright when I had purple forget-me-nots 
in me hat, but 'twould be the talk of the place if I 
didn' come in moumen. However, I can make 
the hat do by taken out thik feather." 

She went to ask her mistress' consent, and having 
obtained it announced that she would leave by the 
11.30 train, and Arthur arranged to meet her at 
Forde station and walk in with her. '^But 'tis 
certain mother'll be nasty," said Lizzie again. 



CHAPTER XXI 

A MOURNBRS* TEA-PARTY AGAIN 

IN the life of the pesisant there are no great occa- 
sions for ceremonial^ and the cottager as a rule 
only plays a part before his fellows when he marries 
or buries his dead. When death comes there may 
be real grief or feigned, but a funeral is an event, and 
no sense of loss is an excuse for the bereaved for- 
getting that he and his family are for once the 
central figures in a great ceremony. Neighbours 
may sympathize deeply, but to them it is one of the 
rare occasions for spectacle, and their sympathy wiU 
not prevent their criticism if one fails in the long 
established conventions of a burial. Your neigh- 
bours in their old age may forget your excellences 
and your weaknesses, but they never can forget 
that there were sixteen wreaths and crosses on your 
coffin — all counted — and no less than two mourning- 
coaches, though your relations could ill afford the 
expense. 

It was only a quarter of a mile from Salworthy*s 
cottage to the church, so the hearse was more a mark 
of respect than a necessity. Mr. Symes, the car- 
penter and village undertaker, and three of his men, 
who were to be the bearers, walked in front, headed 
by Jonathan Beer. There had been a few sharp 
words about precedence between Jinny and Hannah, 
but Tom Throop had curtly commanded his wife 
not to make a fuss, and Mr. and Mrs. Salworthy, 
with Rupert between them, followed next to the 
hearse. Rupert was present contrary to his morher* s 
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wishes, but that young gentleman from the early 
morning, when he learnt that he was to take no part 
in the ceremony, had been in such a state of violent 
rebellion which threats of bed had not been able to 
subdue that, finally, he had triumphed, and he 
hobbled along between his father and mother, 
proud that he was taking part in a '*fruneral "and 
was a mark of envy to his playmates, and yet dis- 
appointed that there was no carriage. Mr. and Mrs. 
Throop and Mr. and Mrs. Withacomb came next, 
and were followed by Arthur and Lizzie. Lizzie 
had not gone with the other mourners into her 
father's house but had joined the procession from 
Throop's cottage as it was about to start. Mrs. 
Salworthy gave a glance of surprise, then took no 
further notice, the manipulation of her handker- 
chief absorbing all her attention. Salworthy when 
he caught sight of his daughter smiled with satis- 
faction. Miss Kildy, who had been invited to 
attend, and Mrs. Broom who had not, were the last 
couple. Miss Kildy had been sore distressed since 
the old man's death because, to her thinking, he 
had never realized that eternity followed time, and 
had made no preparation fhr the entering into real 
life. She wished that she had been more earnest 
and more insistent in her talks with him, and her 
conscience troubled her because she had been re- 
miss. But she fervently hoped now that death had 
removed him the baser passions of his relatives 
would die down and they might come to be ashamed 
of the past twelve months. 

Charlotte Withacomb smiled as she watched 
Jinny's ostentatious performance with the hand- 
kerchief. " Look at Jin," she whispered to her hus- 
band at the graveside. " Do she think that folks 
will be taken in by it ? I Ve seen two or dree smile 
as we passed along." 
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Geoige Salworthy went and took his daughter's 
hand as soon as the ceremony was over. '* How 
be» my dear ? " he said several times in an em- 
barrassed manner, but his smile ^ve her a greater 
welcome than his words. 

*'I be quite well, Either, and doen well. You 
baint looken the same to my mind." 

**0h, I be all right, my dear. You'll come in 
when we gets back ? " 

" Yes, she be comen in," interposed Arthur. ** Do 
'ee see, Maister Beer do want we all there to hear 
uncle's will read." 

"That be right, my dear. When do *ee go 
back?" 

" By the seven train, father." 

" I be glad to see 'ee looken so bonny, my dear," 
said George again. 

The great moment had come. Jonathan Beer, 
seated near the window, rose to his feet, and faced 
his audience of nine, fixed his pince-nez gravely and 
cleared his throat once or twice, as though he were 
going to make a speech on the Town Council where 
he felt his importance. There was no doubt that 
he had an interested audience who would not tire 
of any preliminary remarks. He began coldly ; in 
his view they were three hard-hearted, avaricious 
families who had played the hypocrite for the sake 
of the old man's possessions and his contempt had 
a tinge of hatred in it. 

" Hum ! You all know, I believe, that I was a 
friend of Benjamin Speek, the son of Ezra Speek we 
have buried this afternoon. I always had a Uking 
for the old man on that accoimt, and I was glad 
to do what I could for him. He trusted in me more 
than in anybody." 

He paused for a few moments to cough again. 
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He looked round on his audience with their tense 
faces and a harder note cam^ into his voice. 

** The old man made his will in my house some 
months ago, and my two assistants were witnesses. 
There are, according to the will, several articles of 
furniture in the house belonging to him, and this is 
how he wished them to be disposed of. The clock 
he leaves to George Salworthy and his wife, the 
pictures to Mark Withacomb, the oak cupboard 
to Tom Throop." 

He paused again for a series of coughs. He knew 
that the articles of furniture had no interest for 
them at that moment. 

" He had," speaking with dramatic pauses, " some 
money in the Savings' Bank at Dorchester. He 
leaves it all for the good of the crippled boy here, 
Rupert Salworthy, whom he seems to have been 
very fond of." 

Jinny's pale and tense face was lit by a smile of 
triumph as she gazed on the blank faces aroimd 
her. No one spoke, however, and after another 
pause he resumed. 

*' The sum of money he had in the Bank is " — he 
smiled blandly upon them, only kept from laughing 
outright by his sense of dignity — "is Four pounds 
five shillings and ninepence — four, five, and nine. 
From what I have heard it seems you jumped to 
the conclusion because he had a bank-book that 
he was well-to-do. It was a great mistake," 
beaming upon them again. " I am sure you would 
have seen if you had given it a moment's thought 
that it was impossible an old man in his circum- 
stances could have saved money. This four poimds 
odd is for the boy here to be used as I think fit.'* 

He thoroughly enjoyed the sensation he had made. 
With the opinion he had formed of them he could 
not conceive a more fitting punishment. 
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They sat staring at him for several seconds with 
bewildered faces. Mrs. Salworthy sat as one who 
was badly scared yet knew there could be no real 
cause for alarm, George was staring with his mouth 
open, Tom Throop looked furtivdy round at the 
others to see what they made of it, Hannah was as 
pale as Jinny. 

The silence was broken by a peal of unforced 
laughter from Chaiiotte Withacomb. She saw it all 
in a moment. At the root of it was the old man*s 
dread of the WorUiouse, and his determination to 
escape from it. Sbe reodled their conversation 
with him on the day of the funeral when they had 
advised him to seek that obnoxious refuge. Ob- 
stinately as he had contested their arguments it was 
plain that he had seen that before long circumstances 
would be too strong for him, and a fortnight's 
thought had produced that admirable but simple 
plan of searching for a bank-book that he had never 
lost. She remembered how he had never said that 
he was wealthy, but had indeed denied it again and 
again. She kciew he was shrewd, but she could 
never, without the evidence, have beUeved that he 
was cunning enough for that, and in a burst of 
admiration she exclaimed : *' Well done, Unde £z I 
You was no fool if we was," and laughed again. 
Jonathan Beer looked at her and smiled sourly. 

Mrs. Salworthy started up, mad with fury and 
excitement. " Tis a he — a gurt, damned lie," she 
cried, shaking her fist at Jonathan Beer. " Unde 
£z had himdreds of pounds, as I do know very well, 
for he told I so, times and times. Where be it to ? 
You baint taken I in,thikway. -You know — hadn' 
he a lot of money ? '' she appealed, turning to 
Hannah. 

Hannah made no reply, but contented herself 
with a nod. 
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Jonathan Beer iuniled blandly ; he was enjoying 
himself. " All the money he had that I know about is 
this " — rolling it out with imction — " four pounds, 
five shillings, and ninepence. Nobody in their 
senses could have believed the old man could have 
saved out of his small wages. I know, as you must 
do, that he never had more than twelve shillings a 
week." 

" 'Tis a lie," cried Jinny, thumping her hand on 
the table. " I know 'ee ; you be wanten to kip it 
yourself, you wold rogue." 

Salworthy laid a hand on her to restrain her, but 
she shook him oil roughly. " You baint gwain 
to do I so easy, look see," she cried. " You'll 
hand it over afore you leave the'ase house." 

Beer only smiled at the insult ; the scene showed 
how deeply and painfully they were touched. " I 
have brought his bank-book with me," he remarked 
suavely. " I'll show it to you. You will see that 
last year when he lost the bank-book, or Said he had, 
— or — said — he— had, for it was my opinion that he 
never lost it at all, you will see that all he had in the 
bank was nine shillings and sixpence. You will see 
that he never had anything in the bank till the 
Saturday after his wife was buried when he came to 
Dorchester. He had begun to save to find money 
to bury him with without troubling the parish, he 
told me. When he sold his few articles of furniture 
he banked the money and that accoimts for most of 
the rest. You don't knov/, of course, that Mr. 
Pelly allowed him three shillings a week — I believe 
I was the only one he told. That accounts for his 
visits to Felly's when he was able. However, here 
is the bank-book." 

He handed it to Tom Throop,who sat nearest. 
Tom took it mechanically, glanced at it, and passed 
it round. Charlotte laughed again when it reached 
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her. " I cainH make it out without my glasses/' 
she said, " but 'tis all right» Vm sure. A cumen 
wdd man you was» Unde £2 1 Though *twaddn' 
yom tales, I'd 'low : you 'lowed we to make 'em tor 
oursdveSy and nobody can say we didn' make a 
mountain out of a mole-hilL We counted oar 
chidcens when there was no aigs to hatch out." 

Jinny thrust the book contemptuously away 
when it was passed to her. ** That baint all the 
money he had," she said, speaking in a calmer tone. 
'* He talked about the Bank to Darchester and he 
didn' mean the Post-office, I'd 'low. He told I 
once 'twaddn' in the Post-office 'cos you couldn' kip 
more'n a hundred pound there." 

" That is all the bank-book I know about," said 
Jonathan Beer, still smiling blandly. " He came to 
me, and told that his nephews and nieces were anxi- 
ous to take him in. I could hardly believe it, for I 
did not think any of you were fond enough of him, 
imtil he told me that you believed he was well-to-do 
because he had been in Winthorp searching for his 
bank-book which, as I said before, I don't think was 
ever lost. I," with a little gurgle of laughter that 
he could not repress, "I have always believed that 
it was a cunning plan of his that succeeded very well." 

" Why didn' you tell us, then ? " asked Hannah 
Throop sharply. 

" Tell you ? It was no business of mine, and I 
don't believe he ever told one of you that he was 
well off — you made that yoiu^ves. It was no 
business of mine, and, besides, I was glad he was 
taken in, so long as he was comfortable, for I knew 
how he hated the thought of the Workhouse." 

" 'Twas deceiven," said Hannah. * 

" I think your deceived yoursdves," retorted 
Beer. " I am quite sure you had no love for him 
except cupboard love." 
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" He said," interposed Jinny, taking up her last 
position, " that his bwoys sent it hwome to him." 

" I am sure he could not have said anything of the 
kind," retorted Beer, " and if he did it was untrue. 
I know he never heard a word of Bill from first to 
last, and Ben, who was my chirni, was drowned when 
his ship went down.** 

There was no reply, and Beer carefully wiped his 
glasses, and put them in his pocket. For the present 
Jinny was stunned past all feeling : the agony would 
come when the mind began to work again. 

" Now," said Beer, rising when no one spoke, 
" I see that you " — with a nod towards Salworthy — 
" have been put to some expense over this funeral, 
beUeving that it would be covered by what you were 
expecting. As I have already said, I slv/ays had a 
lilang for Ezra, and I shall be pleased to pay the ex- 
penses myself. If you will let me have the bills for 
the coffin, hearse, and grave, I shall be pleased to 
settle them." 

"Thank 'ee, Maister Beer," said George Sal- 
worthy. 

Charlotte laughed again. "Well, I for one be 
very glad," she said. " *Tis a disappointment to 
be sure, but now we know there baint no fortun 
we can settle down, and thank the Lord for what 
we have, and be Christians once more." 

Jonathan rose and smoothed his hat. " I must 
be going," he said. " We can arrange another time 
how this money is to be spent on the boy. It will 
perhaps keep him in clothes for a year or two. Good 
afternoon," and he walked out. He would not con- 
descend to shake hands with any of them. 

He drove btck to Dorchester in high spirits, laugh- 
ing unrestrainedly as he saw again the blank and 
di^ayed faces. He had been fortunate enough to 
show a precious grasping crew that they had seized 
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nothing but shadows. His eyes had not been 
ceming enough to see anything of the seven devils 
for which Cupidity had made ready. 

As soon as he was gone» Charlotte rose and the 
others followed her examjde. She looked at Jinny 
and Hannah and laughed again, and Hannah joined 
in weakly. 

** You baint gwain,** said Salworthy. " There's 
no hurry. Cain't we all have a cup of tea to- 
geder?" 

'' We'd best get along," said Throop awkwardly, 
and they filed out. 

George motioned to Lizzie that he wanted her to 
stay, but she whispered that she would see him again 
a little later. 

All the neighbours had known that after the 
funeral Mr. Beer was to read the will, and a dozen 
women and some men stood in the road in little 
groups that they might hear the news from the 
fortunate recipients themselves. Charlotte led the 
way from the house, smiling broadly, and all who 
saw her face felt certain that f ortime had smiled on 
her. " Look," whispered one, " Jinny haven* got it 
all, 'tis plain." The nearest group of three women, 
one of which was Maria Broom, flung, " Well ? " 
" How much ? " " 'Tis settled then ? " at her at the 
same moment, and Mrs. Broom added, " 'Tis plain 
you are satisfied." 

Charlotte laughed and spoke loud enough for the 
other listeners to hear. *' Uncle Ez have left his 
few articles to be divided. I get the pictures." 

" But what about the money ? " asked one, and 
the others drew nearer to hear. 

" Uncle Ez have left every penny of it to little 
Rupe," she said, speaking in a whisper. 

They looked at her in bewilderment, not imder- 
standing how she could wear a smiling face when her 
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hands were empty. " Have he ? " " How much be 
it?" 

" 'Tis a shame," " You don't mean it I can see," 
and other expressions were flung at her from all sides. 
Still Charlotte laughed. " Uncle Ez have left all 
his money to little Rupe, I tell 'ee," she said again. 
" Guess how much it be ? " to Maria Broom. 
" Five hunderd." 
" No, dree himderd," said another. 

" Near a thousand," said another. " 'Tis a " 

" You be all wrong," laughed Charlotte. " He has 
left it all to Rupe — four poimds, five shillings, and 
ninepence." 

Again they looked at her, doubting and bewil- 
dered. " Ask Hannah here, or Tom." 

Hannah nodded. " 'Tis right," she said, and 
managed to raise a watery smile. 

They had no words at command to express their 
feeUngs, and looked from one woman to the other 
with bewildered faces. " But it baint reely true ? " 
said one weakly. 

" 'Tis so true as gospel," said Charlotte. " Look 
see, when you comes to think on it, where could the 
wold man have got money more'n a few poimds ? 
He couldn'. He was so cunnen as a weasel, was 
Uncle Ez, and I shall laugh for days when I think 
how well he did it. I cain't bear him any grudge, 
'twas done so clever. He never said he had lots of 
money, look see, but he pretended he'd lost his bank- 
book, and Jinny fust, and we and everybody ayter, 
jumped to it that he must have a fortim. Well ! 
well ! if there be any laughen where he be gone his 
wold sides do ache by thease time, and I don't grudge 
it him*. We have had our minds upset ever since 
he went to Jinny's, and have been like spitten torn 
cats to one another for fear we should be done out of 
our rights. And he got Jinny to take him in and 
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look wen syUsr him» and he have left four pounds, 
five shUlings, and ninepence for Rupe/' and Char- 
lotte laughed again. 

How be Jinny taken it ? *' asked Maria Broom. 
Tou never saw anythen like it/' interposed 
Hannah. '* She jumped about Uke a mad woman, 
and told Maister Beer he be a liar and a wold thief, 
but since she saw 'twas true, she haven' said a word. 
With all her cunnen she have only got what he cost 
her in food, I'd 'low." 

'Twon't pay for the funieral," said one listener, 
[aister Beer offered to pay for that, even ayter 
she'd said what she did, *Twbs becos he was such 
friends with the wold man's Ben, he did say." 

" How about they grand blouses and thik fumitur* 
now ? " 

" I'd 'low Tom Famlee will have a face as long 
as wold Jackson's fiddle," said Charlotte. " He 
wanted to get a share out of uncle's money, and he 
have got so much as the rest." 

No one expressed S3anpathy with Mrs. Salworthy. 
" She have fancied she was the Squire's wife," said 
Mrs. Broom, " and she tried to kip everybody away 
from the wold man, and the wold man away from 
everybody. She behaved disgraceful to Miss Kildy, 
and she told I I waddn' wanted, and she turned her 
own darter out of doors over it. All for four pounds 
— which baint hers. Winthorp won't go to bed to- 
night, for talken about it." 

During the evening there were many on the watch 
to see if Jinny would show herself and note what her 
demeanour would be. But she did not go outside 
the house. When the other mourners had left, she 
mechanically got the tea ready. She drank a cup 
of tea without eating, and sat staring at the fire in 
silence. Rupert, who had not fully understood what 
had taken place, but knew that his mother had been 
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disappointed, was all impatient to ask questions, but 
his mother's face awed him into silence. 

To George the collapse of their hopes was a sore 
disappointment, but it was not an overwhelming 
blow. He had been looking forward to easy times, 
but only in the vague way that one looks forward 
to leisured and affluent ease " sometime," and m ac- 
cordance with his easy-going temper he did not see 
what there was " to lose one's sleep about." What 
gave him most concern was how he was to find the 
twenty poimds, or perhaps more, to pay his debts. 
It was a woeful awakening after pleasant dreams, 
but if peace was restored among the relations, and 
between his wife and daughter, it would be something 
to the good. He felt no bitterness against the old 
man, but he regretted that there had been so many 
unnecessary troubles. 

He looked again and again at his wife, who was 
still staring fixedly at the fire, but he did not speak 
until he had finished his tea. The hearty manner 
in which he had eaten was sufficient evidence as to 
his state of mind. 

" Sart of a take-down, mother, baint it ? " he 
said, attempting a laugh. " Well, 'twas the same 
for all, I'd 'low." 

Mrs. Salworthy made no response. 

" I wouldn' take on about it, Jin," he said after a 
pause. " We ha' managed to rub along, and we can 
rub along stiH, I'd 'low. We can pay off so much a 
ivik and be out o' debt in a yer or two. Live a bit 
close and 'twill soon be all right." 

There was still no response, and with, "Well, I 
wouldn' take it to heart, mother," he rose, stretched 
himself, yawned, took up his hat, and in a feignedly 
casual manner, went out into the road, and after 
hesitating a moment walked across to Tom Throop's 
to speak with his daughter* 
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He could still give little utterance to his joy at 
seeing her again. He carried on a conversation 
with the Throops, but now and again would interject 
the remark that she was looking bonny and he ap- 
pealed to Tom and Hannah if they did not think so. 

"Better*n I've seen her,*' said Hannah. "Art 
kep' teUen I every time he seed her she was looken 
better and prettier, but I didn' think I should see 
so much of a chnage, I can tell 'ee." 

George beamed on his daughter. "Bonny you 
be, my dear. Comfortable ? " for the fourth time. 

" Yes, father, very," said Lizzie again. 

" What do 'ee think of it, Jarge ? " asked Uannan, 
with a motion of her head in the direction of his 
cottage. 

" Reg'lar surprise, baint it ? But we shall manage 
to rub along, I'd 'low, same as afore. There baint 
no bwones broken, look see." 

" I s'pose Jinny be taken it bad ? " 

" She be — in a way ; 'twas such a surprise, do 'ee 
see. But she'll get over it in a day or two, I'd •low." 

At that moment Rupert hobbled in. He had 
watched his father enter, and after glancing timor- 
ously at his mother for some minutes had stolen out 
and followed. " Hullo, Liz," he said, going up to 
her and kissing her. " I didn' know who 'twas 
when I seed 'ee with that black veil on." 

" Didn' you, Rupe ? " 

" Where be you to, Liz ? I thought you'd runned 
away to Lunnon where nobody could find 'ee." 

" I be to Bourne." 

He looked round sharply at Arthur, who was 
smiling broadly. " Did Art know ? " 

" He found out, do 'ee see," Lizzie answered with 
a laugh. 

" Be you reel sweethearts now ? " 

Lizzie laughed and nodded. 
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" Do Abe Dawnest know where you be ? " 

Lizzie shook }ier head. 

" S'pose he did come ayter 'ee to Bourne, Liz ? " 

" He hadn' better," cried Lizzie indignantly, " or 
he'd get more than he bargained for." 

" If he do," said Rupert with a wise nod, " do 'ee 
tell Art, and he'll gi'e him two more black eyes." 

All laughed and Arthur said, " I will, my son," and 
there was more laughter. 

But Rupert had much to talk about, and could not 
wait till their merriment was over. 

" Do 'ee like it to Bourne, Liz ? " 

" Just about." 

" Baint you comen back hwome to live ? " 

" No." 

" Be you gwain to live to Bourne for ever and 
ever ? " 

" She be gwain to live ther till I do marry her, 
my son," said Arthur. 

" When be that. Art ? " 

" 'Bout Christmas, I'd 'low." 

The boy nodded and sat thoughtful for a few 
seconds, then turned to his father. " Did Uncle Ez 
leave some sovereigns for I, dad ? " 

Salworthy nodded. 

" Be they enough to go to Limnon to a gurt docter 
to make these laigs straight, dad ? " in an intense 
whisper which was heard by all. 

Salworthy looked at his daughter, and then shook 
his head helplessly. It was the first time the boy 
had mentioned the one great question to him, and 
it took him by surprise and troubled him. 

The boy's face expressed his disappointment, but 
soon brightened again. 

" I'd 'low I shall ha' good laigs soon," he said with 
a wise nod of his head to signify he knew more than 
his auditors. 
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" How ? " asked Hannah, when Salworthy sat 
silent and helfdess. 

" Oh, I know," he replied. And then as no one 
spoke he added, " Uncle Ex promised I he'd ask God 
<£rectly his soul got to heaven to make these laigs 
into good ons- He said he wouldn* forget, and if 
God be extry busy he'd ask Him agen." 

" Don't 'ee talk hke that," said Lizzie in a shocked 
voice. 

" Why ? " asked Rupert. 

" Tis wicked." 

"Why Unde Ez said he'd ask the very fast 
thing when his soul did get to heaven," retorted 
Rupert in an aggrieved tone. 

Salworthy looked at his boy, his face pathetic in 
his helplessness. The boy had been crippled from 
his birth, and it had never occurred to him that the 
yoimg mind would suffer and yearn. It seemed to 
him a greater trouble than the disappointment they 
had met with that afternoon. This was indeed 
something beyond remedy. 

" If God wanted 'ee with straight laigs He'd ha* 
made 'em straight long ago," said Lizzie, in an 
attempt to give consolation. 

" God do forget things, do 'ee see," rejoined the 
boy eagerly. " Uncle Ez will put Him in mind, do 
'ee see, Liz. His soul would get to heaven in five 
minits, I'd 'low, and he said he'd mind about thease 
laigs the fust thing. He'll kip on about 'em, I'd 
'low." 

They all looked at the boy's flushed and eager face 
and then at each other, but did not attempt to an- 
swer him. Here, they felt, was something beyond 
their wit, and they gladly turned the conversation, 
speaking vtdubly and hurriedly on trifles as if they 
feared to give the boy another opening. 

Salworthy, tvowevei, did not take part. He had 
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his eyes fixed on his boy, and for the first time he 
felt some resentment against the dead man because 
he bad left so httle. If it had been as they had 
hoped, it should aU, if necessary, have been spent in 
trying to give the boy his desire. He made an in- 
stant resolution that he would drink no more, but 
save every possible penny towards helping his son. 

It was time now for Lizzie to go, and Salworthy 
said he would walk to the Black Bear comer with ber 
and Arthur. As they were passing down the road, 
he ventured a suggestion. " I — I'd just look in, my 
dear and say good-bye to mother. You need only 
look in." 

Lizzie looked at Arthur, and then went across to 
the house and opened the door. "Good-night, 
mother ; I be just gwain back," she said. 

Mrs. Salworthy did not look round, but responded 
dully, " Good-night, Liz." 

Lizzie closed the door a little viciously. She 
might have guessed she told Arthur, but ^e only 
went to please her father. 



CHAPTER XXII 
AWAKENING AFTER A GOLDEN DBEAH 

MRS. SALWORTHY stUl sat where her hus- 
hand had left her, recovering from the hlow 
that had fallen so soddenly and so merdlessly. It 
took her some time to realiie that the dreams of 
eighteen months had vanished at a breath, but 
gradually it came to her that not only were her 
dream-j^laces in ruins, but that she was infinitely 
worse off than before. She had alienated frien(k 
and neighbours who, she well knew, would have 
no sympathy with her, but at that very moment 
would be laughing gleefully at her downfall. 
She had committed the one unforgivable offence, 
and there would be no forbearance. Nor was 
that all ; there were the debts to be faced. Be- 
fore the week was out the bilb would come in — she 
saw Famlee at that moment feverishly reckoning up 
the amount of her indebtedness, and the imaginary 
picture caused a grim smile to wrinkle her face for an 
instant. She looked round the house in which she had 
taken such arrogant pride, and reflected that before 
the summer was over, most of it would have been 
taken to satisfy the creditors. For she expected no 
mercy ; it would be useless to ask for delay, for all 
knew what her weekly income was. A sudden gust of 
fury seized her. It was the old villain that had 
brought all this upon her. He had come to her with 
his lying tale of a bank-book, he had made her plot 
and scheme and worry till her mind had never been at 
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rest, he had caused her to keep him for eighteen 
months and feign a fondness for him, and in secret 
he had been laughing at her and mocking her the 
whole time. And as her reward he had left her his 
rickety old clock. How she hated him 1 She jumped 
up, a vindictive light in her eyes, and went to get the 
heavy hammer which was used to break coal. With 
both hands she swung it and brought it crashing on 
the dock face, and without ceasing she battered it 
till it was a heap of spUnters and odds and ends of 
mechanism. She would she had kim there. 

She sat down again and wondered how slie could 
face her neighbours — she who was to lord it over 
them, and be envied by them, to see their smihngly 
sarcastic faces and recognize insult in the way they 
greeted her. Should she move among them with a 
broken pathetic look, mutely appealing for sym- 
pathy, or should she face them with uphfted head, 
proud and defiant ? She wept for a long time, but 
tears did not assuage in any degree her pain and 
bitterness. All was as great a wreck as the clock, 
and the only way she could escape was to steal off 
secretly from this hateful Winthorp and begin afresh 
in some remote village or town, where she was not 
known, and where ridicule could not touch her. 

Rupert came in, and at once asked what was the 
matter with the clock, but she gave him his supper 
and sent him to bed. Salworthy did not get home 
till nearly ten o'clock. In spite of his restrfution he 
had been for a couple of hours in the alehouse. 
" Why," he said, when he saw the damage, " what 
have 'ee been doen to the clock ? " 

" Smashed it up," repUed his wife calmly. 

" Smashed it up ? Why ? " 

" Becos 'twas left to we by thik wold rogue that 
went to hell last Friday. I don't want nothen be- 
longen to he. If Hannah and Charlotte don't look 
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qnidc and fetch their thii^ thcgr^ be aoiadied 
too." 

" I wish you woiddn* take H to heart. Tbe best 
way be to show folks you don't caie. What ifo *ee 
think Rape have been sayen ? " 

** How should I know ? " 

" It do dm he asind nnde to ask God to gi'e him 
scane new laigs when he got to heaven." 

'" When wM got to heaven ? " ^ 

" Unde." 

" Hoh 1 'tiddn* heaven whan he be." 

" The pore bwoy have been troublen aboat his 
laigs it do zim. I wish we could do summat for 
him. Art told I ayterwards that he'd told him about 
it some while back." 

*' Why didn' you tell him they be past menden ? " 

" The pore bwoy do take it so much to heart, do 
*ee see. I ha' been looken at him and wonderen if he 
be long for thease world. Zims to I he looks deU- 
cater than he used." 

" There be some cold taties in the pantry — I be 
gwain to bed," was the only response she made. 

About the same time that Lizzie Salworthy was 
parting with her father at the BUuk Bear comer, 
Charlotte Withacomb, after satisfying the curiosity 
of her nearest neighbours was knocking at Miss 
Kildy's door. 

*' Well, Henrietta," she said, " you was soon back 
from the funeral. You didn' wait to be invited to a 
cup of tea." 

" I thought I'd best get back," explained Bliss 
KUdy. 

Charlotte sat down and laughed. " You did 
know I s'pose the will was to be read when we got 
back?" 

Miss Kildy nodded. 
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" Why didn' you stay about, Henrietta, to hear 
how much he lelt you ? " 

Miss Kildy's face flushed. " I do hope he didn', 
Charlotte. If he did I shall gi'e it all back to his 
relations." 

" Now, don't 'ee trouble, Henrietta," said Char- 
lotte, with another laugh, " he didn' remember you 
in his will. You mustn* mind I laughen now for I 
be so tickled. You'll ha' to laugh in a minit. Fust 
of all, guess who he left it to ? " 

" I couldn' ; I hope he left all the same." 

" He didn'." 

" I be very sorry " 

" He left his few sticks of fumitur to be divided, 
but he left all his money to one. I'd set me mind 
on a new carpet for my share, but I shall ha' to go 
without," and she laughed again. " He have left 
all his fortun to little Rupe." 

** You — you didn' ought to mind, Charlotte, do 
'ee see," said Miss Kildy timidly, " 'cos the pore 
bwoy " 

" I don't, my dear, and I don't think Haimah do. 
I don't think one of us grudges it to the pore bwoy." 

" I be glad of that." 

Charlotte's face the while was wreathed in smiles 
but she restrained her laughter. " Now, guess 
Henrietta, how much he did leave." 

Miss Kildy shook her head. " I couldn'." 

" Four pounds, five shillings, and ninepence. Let 
I laugh I " 

Miss Kildy was stricken dumb while Charlotte 
indulged in mirth. 

" You look surprised, Heiuietta, but 'tis nothen 
to om- surprise, 'specially Jinny. But I'll just tell 
'ee what happened." She did so ; the pained look 
on Miss Kild/s face growing as she proceeded. 

" It all came on me in a minit, went on Mrs. 
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Withacomb. ** 1 did mind how he wouldn* go to 

the Workhouse, and I saw 'twas all his cunnen to get 
one to gi'e him a home. I couldn' kip meself from 
laughen out loud and sayen, 'Well done, imclel ' 
and though my new carpet be gone I ha* been 
laughen and sayen it ever since. Foui pounds, five 
shillings, and ninepence I I ha* reckoned it up comen 
along, and Jinny was right when she allows) it was 
near a thousand he had, only 'twas in pennies, do 'ee 
see. You never saw anythen like Jinny when she 
found she'd done it all for nothen. The times I 
told him he ought to treat all fair and he wouldn' say 
nothen 1 The cunnen of the man beats I, but 'twas 
cleverer than anythen I know," and she laughed 
once more. 

Tears had formed in Miss Kildy's eyes, but she 
did not speak. 

" Why, Henrietta," said Mrs. Withacomb in 
great astonishment, " what be the matter ? You 
baint laughen ; it do look like the other thing." 

" Oh, my dear, 'tis ter'ble, ter'ble." 

" What, in the name of goodness ? " 

" All of it, my dear. Cain't you see how ter'ble 
it be ? I cain't judge nobody, but 'tis ter'ble for 
the wold man to die hke that. 'Tis almost," in a 
whisper, " like dyen with a lie in your heart. And 
Jinny — cain't you see what harm it have done her ? 
1 be afraid, look see, but I baint the one to judge 
my neighbours, that she be a good deal less a 
Christian than she was. Zrnis to have changed 
her for the worse, look see. Oh, 'tis ter'ble, my 
dear," 

Mrs, Withacomb looked at her in silence for a 
few moments, " Henrietta," she said soberly, " I've 
told 'ee afore we baint all Uke you. I haven' 
laughed so hearty for montlis, but if you go on 
thik way much longer you'll have I doen the other 
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thing and I look such a sight when I cry you'd be 
scared to death — ^beside it do make me head ache. 
You be the only one I've beared call it ter'ble ; 
most folks laughed more'n I did." 

" 'Twas becos they didn' think, look see. It 
have worried I a good deal becos the wold man was 
so careless about his end, but I can see now he had 
that on his mind. To die and leave black thoughts 
behind you be ter'ble." 

" I haven' got no black thoughts, look see, 
Henrietta, though I be done out of me new carpet. 
Though I won't deny that Jinny and Harmah have. 
I told Jinny once she was getten to more'n a nodden 
acquaintance with the devil over it. Money do 
upset one so, do 'ee see." 

" Don't 'ee see, my dear, how ter'ble 'tis ? " 

" Well, I s'pose it be in a way — any way you do 
think so I can see, Henrietta. You do read your 
Bible, look see, Henrietta, and follow it " 

" No, no ; I don't, half " 

" And follow it, but while we all believes it most 
of us kip it for church and Sundays, do 'ee see, and 
Sunday be such a pleasant time for a snooze most of 
us falls asleep over it. But I can tell 'ee, Henrietta, 
if the Bible said on every page, DotCt run ayter 
money and they that have it, and passon said it a 
score of times in his sermon we should all agree, and 
say we waddn' thik sart, but if somebody started 
thik minit flingen sovereigns about in church we 
should tumble over one another to get 'em. Now, 
don't 'ee worry about the wold man, nor the liven 
either ; 'tis no fault of yours. I know you'd have 
us all hke yourself if you could, but it baint possible." 

" I'd have 'ee all better. Don't for " 

" We should ha' to be kep' under glass cases 
then, my dear, and who would do the work ? How- 
somever, I ha' been ter'We tickled to-day over it, 
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and shall be agen when I get outside and haven' 

Cf ace afore me. Wdl, I must be gwain. I'd 
Hark be waiten for his supper, and hell CKiIy 
grunt till he's had it. I wonder how you'd ha* been, 
Henrietta, if you'd been fast boond to one of the 
male seek all these vers. But there 1 I shouldn' 
wonder if you wouldn' ha' made him another 
like yourself," and, smiling, His. Wthacomb 
closed the door after herself. But she did not 
laugh again that night. 

Salworthy was soon asleep, but the beneficent 
restorer held itself remorselessly aloof from Mrs. 
Salworthy, and the fateful past months unf<dded 
themselves persistently before her. She lived 
again through the night when she was making a 
bargain with death. She had been near com- 
mitting a useless murder. That was the word 
that now she could not argue against — murder, 
murder. She saw how near she had been to that 
dread act. Ruin had come upon them, her hopes 
had been dashed to the ground, and she was a 
murderer in all but the courage to do the deed. 
Again and again through the weary night she hved 
through it all once more, from that evening when the 
old man had come with his worried coimtenance and 
pretence that he had lost his bank-book, the quarrel 
with her friends, the trouble with Lizzie, to her 
guilty hands and the black niin that the last few hours 
had brought. At times her personahty bewildered 
her. She could not be the same woman who had 
gone so gladly expectant to Dorchester the day 
Ezra had died. 

One thing was certain : she must not stay at 
Winthorp among people she knew, or there would 
come a time when, not knowing what she was 
doing) she woiM mea^'oa '\vs« ^ had held the 
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bed-clothes over his head and experimented with 
poison. 

Far on in the night came another mood. She 
had been a most ill-used woman. She had only 
tried to do her duty to her family, and they, and 
everything, and everybody, had conspired against 
her peace and made her unhappy, and to crown 
all she had been duped and befooled. For a few 
moments she dozed, but she recovered her senses 
again with a start that disturbed her husband, who 
drowsily complained. She understood now — though 
she had gone no further than intent she was going 
to be haunted. This was to be the beginning of 
nights of misery, in which she would dread being 
alone. Not content with making her a fool, the 
wicked old rascal meant her to pass her nights and 
days in continual fear. 

She saw clearly, as she believed, that if she were 
haimted her secret could not be kept many days ; 
her fear would be so patent that she would have to 
confess what she had tried to do, and everybody 
would loathe and shun her. She was glad when 
the day dawned and she could face a world of 
actuality. 

But Uie actual world accorded her little mercy. 
Soon after breakfast two minor bills were brought 
to the door, and when at noon she sent Rupert to 
Famlee's for a quarter of a pound of tea, Uie boy 
came back with the message that Mr. Famlee 
wanted to see her " very partic'ler " that after- 
noon. 

" Maister Famlee never gi'e I noth^ to-day," 
added Rupert in disappointed tones. Rupert had 
been glad to go to Alexandra House, for it had been 
Mr. Famlee's pleasing custom to give him sweets 
or an orange or apple. 

Several women were gossipiii^ together at Mrs. 
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Betherwick's door that morning for a long time, 
watching the house on which all their thoughts 
were centred, but Mrs. Salworthy did not show 
herself. 

"She don't mean to show her face if she can 
help it," said one. "I should like to ask her if 
they grand things be paid for." 

" If she baint comen out for a friendly chat I'll 
go in," said Maiia BnxMn. 

" Not yon 1 you couldn* dare," said Mrs. 
Betherwick. 

" You just kip your eyes open," retorted Mrs. 
Broom, and at once she marched up to the osttage, 
tapped hghtly at the door, and opened it. " I 
never zeed Maria's equal," said Mrs. Betherwick 
with admiration. 

" Hello, " began Mrs. Broom, " you had a reel 
nice fruneral yesterday. Everybody be sayen how 
decent you put him away. But I was so surprised 
as never was to hear las' night that ayter all the 
wold man had left nothen. 'Tis a marvel how he 
done it ! Must ha' made your blood run cold when 
Jonathan Beer read it out." 

" Most was surprised," responded Mrs. Salworthy, 

" A reglar take-in ayter aU you'd done for him," 
said Mrs, Broom with an affectation of sympathy, 
knowing that she was pouring vitriol on her 
neighbour's flesh. 

Jinny restrained herself, and replied by mono- 
syUables, and Mrs. Broom had at last to leave 
without full satisfaction, though she went gleefully 
to the waiting group to relate what had passed. 
It was enough, however, to show the victim what 
she would have to undergo for the next week or 
two. At one moment she was resolved to face it 
with a brazen front ; at another, her thoughts 
were oi &ght. awa-v ^^is^ ^^ all- 
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In the afternoon, goaded by a sense of duty. Miss 
Kildy called. " I thought," she said difl&dently, 
" I must come and tell 'ee how sony I be about it 
all. Charlotte told I last night what had happened, 
and I be very troubled about it and very sony. Do 
'ee see, I often spoke to the pore man about his duty 
in his way of leaven his money, for of course I 
thought he had a lot to leave. I conldn' sleep last 
night for thinken that he had passed, as one med 
almost say, deceitful in a way. He had his own 
notions of what he ought to do, but he cain't have 
thought of the trouble it med cause. 'Tis a lesson 
to all of us to do right afore we die, though 'tis best 
to do right alius, l^nt it ? I be very sorry about 
it. You — you won't mind, will 'ee, but I know 
you have had to spend over the funeral, and if I 
could lend 'ee a pound or two you could pay it back 
when — at any time," 

" Thank 'ee, ma'am ; 'tis very kind, but Jonathan 
Beer be gwain to pay, and we don't need it just now. 
Thank 'ee all the same." 

She spoke in a dull tone : it was as the offer of a 
single drop of water to one mad with thirst. 

" Well, any time I shall be pleased to do it," said 
Miss Kildy. " It have made I feel that one ought 
to try to live better so that one med be fit to die. 
We all be sinnei^ at the best, but we can be a lot 
better by tryen." 

" Yes, ma'am." 

" 'Tis a sore disappointment to all of 'ee, but the 
Lord do mean it for good. Out of evil may come 
good if only we'll look at things prapper and do our 
best." 

It was preaching to deaf ears, however, as Miss 
Kildy felt. On another occasion when the dis- 
appointment was less keen she was resolved to make 
another attempt. 
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And then ni^t came a^^ ; the pitiless nig^t. 
Thiiildng that a f^bss at hot grog would hdp her to 
the sle^ she needed so sordy, she sent Rupert fat 
whiskey, and to the bc^s dd^ted smimse allowed 
him to stay up till his &tber came in. She dared 
not enter alone the room in whidi Ezra had died, 
for she could not shate off the idea that he meant 
to repay her tar her deagns (n his life by driving 
her into a confession. She had thouj^t he had been 
as a child in her bands, but on the contrary he had 
played with her, and he had more power to harm 
her now than when he was alive. She slept a few 
minutes at a time in the earlier part of the night, 
and when she awoke, put out her hand and let it 
rest on her husband to give her a sense of com- 
panionship. She was resolved before long to share 
her secret with George, that he might help to 
sustain her. George would not be horrified nor 
would he shrink from her, and the burden would 
not be so terrible when he shared it. After all, 
an easy-going husband was a blessing in some 
respects. And it was right that he should share it 
when she bad done what she had done in his 
interests. 

The dawn came soon after four o'clock, and she 
rose and dressed. She hesitated a little ; the stairs 
were dark and gloomy, and the blind was down in 
the kitchen, and till she could raise it there would 
be fearsome shadows in the comers. She solved 
the difficulty by going downstairs and across to the 
window with her eyes shut. It was with a sob of 
relief she let the daylight in. There were many 
hours before night came again. With the day 
there was Mr. Famlee and mocking ndghboiu^, 
but these were troubles, not horror. 

Both at breakfast and at noon Salworthy could 
see how distraught she was, and when at dinner. 
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as at breakfast, she did not eat, but only drank a 
cup of tea, he remonstrated. " I wish you wouldn' 
trouble so, mother," he said. " You baint eaten 
nothen, and I don't believe you have slept more'n a 
wink or two the last two nights. 'Tiddn ' worth 
troublen about. I wish you'd go out somewhere." 

She sat silent for quite a minute, then timied 
on him with an unexpected smile. " I believe I 
will thease aytemoon," she said. 

"That be right. If you baint back to tea it 
don't matter — I can manage." 

She sat looking at him with a curious expression, 
but said nothing in reply. " So long," said George 
as he went out, and she rephed with the same 
greeting. 



CHAPTER XXIII 
THE BROKEN VESSEL 

SEIE sat for sane little time after Rupert had 
gone to school, ttien jumped up, deared 
away the diimer and washed up, and went upstairs 
and put on her best hat and Sunday blouse. She 
sat down on the bed for some time, and then went 
hurriedly to the school and knocked at the dcwr. 

Miss Dawnest opened the door, and she assiuned 
her haughtiest expression when she saw who it was. 

" Good aytemoon," said Mrs. Salworthy with a 
pleasant smile. " Do 'ee ask Miss Disspond if 
she'll let Rupe out, 'cos I be gwain out somewhere 
and I want him to go." 

" I'll ask," said Miss Dawnest veiy coldly, and 
presently Rupert came. " I be gwain for a nice 
walk, my dear, thease ajftemoon ; would you like 
to come ? " 

" Yes, mother," returned the boy, looking into 
his mother's smiling face. " Where be we gwain ? " 

" We'll go and see Mrs. Dixon to Lull Woods." 

" I do so want to see Maister Dixon's birds," 
returned Rupert eagerly. Dixon was a keeper, and 
the boy for a long time had been wanting to go to 
see him at his work among the pheasants and 
rabbits. 

" Very well ; we'll go there to tea, my dear, if 
you can walk so far." 

" I can walk easy, mother." 

" Very well ; come on then." 
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She washed his face, combed his hair, and dressed 
him in his sailor suit. 

" There 1 " she said, " you look nice enough for 
anybody to see. You put on your boots yourself, 
for I be gwain to cut father's bread and butter for 
tea." 

When Rupert was ready she looked round the 
house, locked the door, and put the key where 
George would look for it — under the broken door- 
stone. 

It was a briUiant afternoon, the sun shining from 
a vault of unflecked blue, but a steady south-west 
breeze tempered the heat. Their progress up the 
village street was only at the rate of a leisurely walk, 
for Rupert could only move quickly for a short 
distance. His face was proud and beaming ; not 
only was he having a hoUday, but he was going to 
Dixon's. 

" Do 'ee think we shall see the pheasants, 
mother ? '* he Eisked. 

" Yes, I'd low." 

" I do hope Maister Dixon will shoot a rabbit 
with his gun while I be there." 

Mrs. Salworthy nodded. She walked with a 
smile on her face and nodded and said, " Grand 
day, baint it ? " to those who saw her. There 
were only a few of them, for she had come out 
unexpectedly, and the fortunate ones went to tell 
their neighbours what a brazen sight they had 
missed. It was generally agreed that though her 
smile was brave, her pale face was better evidence 
regarding her feelings. 

Past the church their route lay upwards, and 
here Charlotte met them. 

" Where be gwain then, Jinny ? " she asked. 

" So far as Fred Dixon's." 

" Fred Dixon's I Rupe cain't walk there, I'd 
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low. Hell be tiied out aiore you get there, to say 
nothen of getten back." 

" He be set on gwain, do *ee see. I've proniised 
him times and times." 

" Tis a long way, but you med get a lift back." 

" Yes, but I'd 'low we shan't be tired." 

" You couldn* ha* a better aytemoon. Gi*e my 
respecks to Martha, and tdl her I be oomen to see 
her soon." 

When they had gone about a mile they sat down 
on the hedge-bank to rest, and Tom Dullop, Free- 
man's shepherd, who was passing with a few sheep, 
stopped to greet them and ask how Lizzie was 
getting on. He had not seen her, he explained, 
when she was present at the funeral, but he was 
told she was looking very well and doing well. Yes, 
she was very well, said Mrs. Salworthy. 

They rested at intervals, but Rupert, in high 
spirits, chattered without cessation. When they 
were resting again near the woods Mrs. Salworthy 
turned to her boy with a smile, " Feel tired, Rupe ? " 

" I be rested now, mother," he respondol quickly, 
fearful that his mother might propose returning. 

" You'd Uke some good laigs, wouldn' 'ee, 
Rupe? " 

The boy flushed a httle, and a little afraid that 
he was going to be scolded, glanced at her quickly. 
But she was smiling, and so he answered, " Wouldn' 
I, just about ! Do 'ee see, I could run errands 
quick wi' good laigs, mother." 

" Don't 'ee trouble, my dear ; you shall ha' some 
better laigs very soon." 

"When, mother ? " he asked with excited eager- 
ness. 

" 'Tis a secret," she rephed smilingly. 

" Be the sovereigns Unde Ez left I enough for 
good Isags, mottiw: 1 " 
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She shook her bead. 

" How then, mother ? " 

" 'Tis a secret, Rupe," and she turned round to 
look back on Winthorp below them. 

" You do look so queer, mother," said Rupert, 
watching her intently. He had not seen his mother 
so smiling for a long time. 

She laughed a little. " My head do ache a bit, 
do 'ee see. Well go through the woods. 'Tis 
nearer, and 'twill be cooler in there." 

" I've never been in they woods, mother." 

" 'Tis very pretty in they woods. We shall pass 
a lot o' rablMts, I'd 'low." 

As they were turning ofi the road into the lane 
that led to the woods they met Kitty Dawes, who 
was in the same class as Rupert, and lived close at 
hand. 

" Why baint you at school thease wik, Kitty ? " 
asked Rupert. 

" I had toothache and a swelled face," said Kitty. 

"I baint to school thease aytemoon," said 
Rupert proudly. " We be gwain to Maister 
Dixon's. I had dree sums right yesterday, and I 
be the fourth in our class." 

Kitty shyly skipped away, and the twain passed 
on. Before they reached tiie woods they came to 
a gravel pit, and the mother took a canvas bag 
from her pocket. " I want some of they pretty 
white stones, Rupe," she said. " Help I to fill 
thease bag." 

" What for, mother ? " 

" For Mrs. Dixon." 

" What for, mother ? " 

" You'll see when you gets there. We'll pick 
out the prettiest," and between them they filled 
the bag, and Mrs. Salworthy tied the mouth with 
string and fonned a loop with whicivVi ^airj'*.. 
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" Baint it heavy, mother ? " asked Ruper^'Si 
thqr went on. '^y 

" Tis a bit heavy, but I can cany it ^■xV>Sf9p 
your e3fes open for rablnts." "^1* 

Tlie woods were delightfully cod. and ttw prai 
easv to walk upcm. ** You haven* sem tiw Bladt 
Pond, have 'ee, Rupe ? " - , ■ 

" No, mother ; where be it to ? " 

** A Ht farther on—well have alookatit. *TtMM 
funny place." 

" Be it a nice place ? " . -* ^ 

" The nicest place you ever seen." 

" Baint thik bag heavy, mother ? " 

" Yes, but I can carry it without resten. Well 
rest when we get to the Pond." 

The Pond even in summer was rather weird, and 
on the brightest and hottest days had a cold and 
gloomy air. It lay in a hollow with long sloping 
banks of moss and tufts of coarse grasses, and the 
pines that encircled it shut out the sunli^t 
except for a short time in the morning whoi 
the beams struck the surface from a gap to 
the south-east. There were legends, some ^ them 
going back for a hundred and fifty years, about 
the Black Pond, and old men and women in the 
neighbourhood remembered how Rose Dittard's 
body was dragged from it when her soldier-lover 
deserted her and left her to bear the whole burden 
of shame, which, nevertheless, was less to her than 
the slaying of her love. There were few who would 
pass it at nightfall, and even the keepers, it was 
asserted, carefully avoided it on their nightly rounds. 
Keeper Jameson knocked a man down in a Lul- 
mouth inn when taunted with this, but that was held 
to prove the truth of the assertion. 

" Here it be, my dear," said Hrs. Salworthy, 
placing her hand on the bc^'s shouldei. 




''Therel bend down,' said the mother, pointing." 

] UlVf 345. 
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" I don't call it a pretty place, mother," said 
Rupert, his spirits infected by the sudden change 
from sunshine and brilliance to the chill and gloom. 

" You haven' seen the fishes in it yet, my dear. 
Dad will laugh if we didn' go down and look at the 
gurt fishes. Come along ; I'll help 'ee," and rather 
reluctantly Rupert went with her through the grass 
to the ec^e of the pond. 

" I'd 'low you cain't say ' Our Father ' right 
through, Rupe," she said suddenly, smiling upon him. 

" Yes I can ; we do say it every day. Let " 

" I don't believe you can. Let I hear 'ee." 

" Our Fathety^ mumbled Rupert rapidly, " ^shart 
in heaven Hallo-wed be Thy Name Thy Kingdom 
come Thy wiU be done on earth as His in Heaven GVe 
us thease day our daily bread and forgVe us our tres- 
passes as we forgfe them trespass agenst us Lead us 
not to temptation Bui 'liver us from evil For thine's 
the Kingdom power and the glory For everandever 
Amen — mother let we get back." 

'' Come and stand close and look at the gurt fishes 
vust, my dear. I'll hold 'ee." 

Rather reluctantly Rupert went to the extreme 
edge, and she stood behind him. 

" Where be they too ? " asked Rupert, " I don't 



see none." 



There ! bend down," said the mother, pointing. 
The bag of stones was fastened round her left 
wrist, and she put her right firmly round the boy's 
waist and held him tightly. She kissed him on the 
forehead, and at the same moment with a sudden 
and violent heave she flimg herself and the boy into 
the black waters. It was too suddenly done for the 
boy to cry out, and the bag of stones did its part. A 
crutch was all that appeared on the surface. The 
wavelets broke suUenly on the banks for a few 
minutes, and then all was still. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

THE VILLAGE CHORUS 

IT was not till late that night that Salworthy 
became alarmed at his wife's absence. He 
made inquiries, and near midnight he and Tom 
Throop walked to Dixon*s cottage and became more 

alarmed when they could hear no tidings. They 

walked through the moon-lit night, seardiing here 

and there. In the morning when all the village was 

roused Tom Dullop and Kitty Dawes gave their 

accounts. The path through the woods was a very 

roundabout route to Keeper Dixon's, and the 

searchers had a clue. On the Black Pond Rupert's 

crutch was still floating, and early in the afternoon 

Constable Tibbs and Tom Dullop, in the presence of 

Salworthy and Throop, dragged the bodies from the 

gloomy depths. The mother with the bag of stones 

firmly fastened to her wrist still clasped the boy so 

tightly that it was only with great difficulty they 

could be separated. " Poor Rupe ! " said Tom 

Throop with a shiver, not understanding that at 

that last desperate pass, twenty-four hours ago, 

maternal love had asserted itself, and the mother 

recollecting the boy had ended his troubles with 

her own. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

It was the greatest sensation Winthorp had had 
for its pecuhar privilege since Alec Wood, the game- 
keeper, had been mortally wounded by a poacher 
nine years before, and it gave itself up to making 
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the best of it. Those who had seen mother and son 
on that last journey were people of importance, and 
in less than two days there were many who could 
repeat all that passed between Mrs. Withacomb, 
Tom DuUop, Kitty Dawes, and the tragic twain. 
Three women went the same afternoon to interview 
Kitty, and Tom Dullop had to repeat his story so 
often that as far as he was concerned all the savour 
left it. 

At sessions of the village assize, held at various 
doors and garden-gates, it became dear that three 
women had narrowly escaped distinction. 

" If I hadn* gone for another bucket of watter,'* 
said Mrs. Pelhead, " I should ha* seen 'em starten, 
for I met Charlotte as I was gwain across to Mrs. 
James's, and she had only just left *em. I don't 
know what made me fetch the watter just then, for 
any time would ha' done." 

" What about I ? " asked Mrs. Betherwick. ** I 
was looken out not two minits afore. In less than 
five minits Polly Harden here stepped in to say they 
had gone up the road Jinny so devil-may-care as 
you please. Didn* you, Polly ? If I had known what 
was comen I wouldn' ha* missed it for a five pound 
note." 

" How did she look, Polly ? " asked Maria Broom. 

" Well, there ! I couldn' tell 'ee. Meg Potter seen 
her same time as I did, and we agreed she looked 
brazen. But 'twas a queer sart o' brazen, look see, 
but she said, ' Good-aytemoon, grand day,* so 
smilen as never was. You wouldn' make I believe 
she'd any thoughts of it then, if you talked from 
now to Christmas. *Tis my belief she went queer 
in her head suddin ayter Kitty Dawes met *em. 
Pore woman, I ttnll say, I don't care whod' hear.** 

"Same here,*' said Mrs. Betherwick promptly. 

Tis a lesson not to try and stick yourself up. 
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Some folks," with a virtuous lift of the shoulders, 
" *ould say it served her right, but I was never one to 
think bad of anybody d&id." 

" What possessed her to take the bwoy with 
her and drown he beats I," was the comment of 
Hada Broom. " 'Twaddn' for Jarge's salce, for 
she left him with all they grand things not paid for, 
and he will be sure to many agen afore tiie 3rer*s 
out." 

" It do prove what I say — she made op her mind 
suddin," rejoined Mrs. Harden. 

" It have upset Hannah just about," remarked 
Mrs. Betherwidc. " She had to get a drap o* brandy 
when Tom come back from the pond. He did look 
so white as a sheet and gi'e her a turn, just about." 

" That baint sayen much, to look at Haimah's 
sheets hung out lately," interpolated Mrs. Broom, 
whose position as an acknowledged laundry expert 
made her a severe critic of the wash-tub work of 
others. 

" He do look bad though," said Mrs. Betherwick, 
" and pore Jarge, as one med expect, be nearly out 
of his mind. He said nothen when they pulled 'em 
out, but on the way back he cried like a child. Well ! 
well ! thease comes of counten your chickens afore 
they be hatched, and setten up to be somethen on 
nothen." 

"Charlotte have got Jarge to stay there to- 
night," said Mrs. Harden, " and Miss Kildy went 
in just now, my Lucy said. What a time it have 
been since Monday, to be sure, when we beared the 
wold man had left nothen I " 

*' Just fancy thik bag of stones," said Mrs. Mas- 
ters, a younger woman. " It gi'es I the creeps 
to think about it. I should be afraid of gwain to 
bed to-night alone." 

At that moment Hannah Throop came out and 
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joined the group. She wiped away a few tears as 
she came up. " I cain't believe it nohow," she 
said mournfully. " It have made I feel that bad me 
heart went pit-pat hke a steam-ingin. ' 'Tis a 
bad business,' Tom did say to I just now. 'My 
dear,' I said ' I freely forgi'e her ; freely. If she'd 
only come to I yesterday and said " Let bygones be 
bygones," I should ha' said " Of course I will, my 
dear." ' But I freely forgi'e her, as I told Tom." 

" Be you gwain to see 'em to-night ? " asked Mrs. 
Broom. " If you be I'll " 

" My dear, I couldn' to-night. They be in Maister 
Dorrance's bam, and the inquest be at ten in the 
mamen. Art be gone by the ten ayter six train 
to tell Liz, and break it to her gentle. Thank good- 
ness, we all got good black las' Monday, though 
if I hadn' I should ha' got it for pore Jin. Two 
buryens in one wik I Here comes Charlotte. She 
do want I, I'd 'low." 

Charlotte looked as unnif&ed as ever, though to 
keener eyes she had a more solemn air. " I do 
want 'ee, Haimah, to go with I to the house," in- 
dicating the Salworthy cottage with a toss of her 
head. 

" Ter'ble business, baint it ? " said Mrs. Harden. 

" 'Tis pitiful," was Charlotte's reply, looking 
them full in the face. " I said to Jarge just now 
that Jirmy had her faults but they all be drownded 
in the Black Pond now and I hoped nobody'd go 
fishen 'em up. 'Tis a pity we cain't all go and 
drown our faidts there or somewhere — without haven 
to be drownded too. I laughed so hearty as any- 
body Monday and thease be only Wednesday I 

No one spoke, and Charlotte resumed in the same 
level tones. 

"Henrietta Kildy have just gone back from' our 
house. Acmious womani You'd thmk to hear her 
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'twas all her &ult *cos shewaddn* foi]given enon^ 
'Oh. I wish we'd all tan kinder,' she did say. 
* Henrietta,* I said, * if you don't want to drive I 
out of me own house do *ee go hwome and read your 
Bible, for it do zim you need it. Why, my dear 
woman,'Isaid,'therebaintoneof usin\Mnthorpcould 
be any kinder if we tried.' P'raps you don't think 
it sounds very nice, constderen that I and Henrietta 
have bin friendly for lone yeis, but the idee of 
sayen we med all have oin kinder 1 She be a 
curious creetur. When I went las' Monday to tell 
she all about it and have a good laugh togeder what 
do 'ee think of the silly woman ? Cried, she did, 
and said it was ter'ble, and hinted it hadn* made we 
better Christians. She quite spoiled my laughen." 

Charlotte looked calm-ej^d into every face, but 
there was no answer. " Come on, Hannah," she 
said, and the pair walked away. 

But the gossips must not be misjudged ; it was 
not because they were callous that the sensation and 
not the tragedy had filled their minds ; it was, 
simply, defective imagination. For the present, at 
any rate, they could only see what was apparent, 
a scheming, ambitious woman whose house of cards 
had collapsed and overwhelmed her with a shame 
tliat she dared not show to the world. Man, the 
physiologists tell us, has not yet lost the vestiges 
of his brute ancestors, and the crash when the 
towering collapse in our little world thrills the ape 
within us. There is one petition above all other 
we should add to our private Litany : God, 
All-pitiful, give me quick tmaginaiion that I err 
not when I speak with my brother. 

"Charlotte do zim upset," said Mrs. Harden 
weakly. 

" A funny way to talk to Miss Kildy, don't you 
think ? " said Mrs. Masters. 

" I wonder what they'll bring it in at the inquest 
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to-morr'," said Mrs. Pelhead as a change of subject. 
" To say the best of it *tis ter'ble." 

But there was a constraint on them all, and they 
drifted towards their own homes. 

A rural jury can be obstinate when it pleases, and 
the Coroner had great difficulty in persuading the 
jurors that their oath compelled them to return a 
verdict of " Murder against Jane Salworthy," 
before they could pronounce that she had com- 
mitted suicide while temporarily insane. Several 
of them were friends of George Salworthy, and they 
whispered to each other they would be ashamed to 
look the broken man in the face if they put on 
record anything so uncharitable regarding his dead 
wife. " They be dead and that's enough," said Jim 
Whitehead who spoke for the malcontents. " You 
cain't punish her now, so why use such words about 
it, I do say." The Coroner had to argue with them 
for a long time, pointing out that if they did not 
return the verdict they would have to return one of 
suicide against the boy, which was unthinkable. 

Wilham Firwood's suggestion of "Found 
Drowned " as a way out of the difficulty was 
warmly welcomed, but the Coroner insisted that in 
the face of facts it would not be a true verdict and, 
finally, it was placed on record that Jane Salworthy 
had murdered her son and committed suicide. To 
George Salworthy the ugly word had no sting. 
Intuitively he. had seen the truth. " She couldn' 
bear to leave the pore bwoy, crippled as he was, 
behind, look see," he said to Hannah and Charlotte. 
" Nobody can blame her for it, seSn the notion she 
had in her pore mind. The bwoy wanted straight 
laigs bad, and I'd 'low he have 'em now." 

Two months later Arthur Throop and Lizzie 
Salworthy were quietly married, and started house- 
kee^Hog in the Salworthy cottage with the father 
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as a lodger^ for whose sake the marriage had been 
hastened. Miss Kildy was one of the guests, and 
she was listened to patiently when in her meek way 
she preached her gospel. 

"You listen to Henrietta's words, you two," 
said Mrs. Withaoomb. "Tiddn* her fault we 
baint all ayter her pattern, but you be young enough 
to have a fair start. She'll tell 'ee she baint no 
better'n other folks, but if you makes her a pattern 
— ^well you won't be ffingen the plates at one 
another's heads, or anybody's." 

When the baims were puUished Mrs. Dawnest, on 
her own confession, turned up her nose in church. 
He was quite welcome to the maid, and she couldn't 
help feeling thankful for the lucky escape her poor 
boy had had, who felt even more thankful than 
she did. *' Thik rascal," she said, " med think he'd 
got a maid out of a lucky-bag but, mark my words, 
she have got her mother's temper, and he'll soon 
find he dipped in an unlucky-bag." 

Arthur, however, had no misgivings. " I'll tell 
'ee what, my dear," he said on their haJf-day honey- 
moon-excursion to Weymouth, " I hope nobody will 
ever talk of leaven we a fortun. It do make trouble 
everywhere and, besides, we don't need one." 

" The worst about a fortun," said the wise bride, 
" be that when you ha' got it you spend more, and 
you baint any the better off." 

"I don't want nobody to leave I a farden now 
I've got you," said Arthur. 

Happy young souls if in the years that were coming 
their vision did not become clouded and the fret of 
hfe did not waste away the fortune they already 
possessed ! 

THE END. 
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